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OCTOBER, 1890. 


CIPHER CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ B—K xzmmlg fmwvihgzmw gszg zwevigrhvnvmg rm gsv Hgzmwziw 
lu bvhgviwzb zugvi ivxvrermt blfi ovggvi gsv hznv nlimrmt kovzhv 
vckozrm gsv nvzmrmt Gsfihwzb,—E.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS of this description are occasionally seen in 
the second column of certain newspapers, and to the large 
number of persons who have wasted their time over them some 
information as to cipher writing will probably be of interest, 
though the general reader may find little attraction in a subject 
which forms a special branch of study. 

In the opinion of Mr. Charles Babbage, the inventor of the 
calculating machine, deciphering is one of the most fascinating 
of arts, and he considered that while it is mainly an affair of 
time, ingenuity and patience, very few ciphers are worth the 
trouble of investigating them. With this view most of those 
who have made a study of cryptography will be disposed to 
agree, but the self-satisfaction which is produced by reading a 
document intended to be concealed from every one, except the 
correspondent furnished with the key, is so great, that any one 
who fancies himself capable of unravelling it will freely spend 
time and trouble over it, even though he knows that no secret 
of any interest is likely to be disclosed. 

In ciphers of a simple nature, such as are often found in news- 
papers, it is by no means impossible to discover the meaning 
without any knowledge of the principles of cipher writing, but 
this knowledge will generally make the solution easier, and in 
the case of the more complicated ciphers it is indispensable. 
Cipher writing, as we know, has existed as an art nearly as long 
as ordinary writing, and we all in our schoolboy days became 
acquainted with the Spartan scytale or staff, round which the 
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strip of parchment was rolled slantwise before the message was 
inscribed upon it. It may be well imagined that writing in the 
Greek character, split through the middle as this was (by reason 
of the message being written along the line where the two edges 
of the parchment joined), would not be very legible at first sight; 
but once the principle of the system was known, to arrive at the 
proper size of the scytale ought not to have been a difficult task 
for the investigator of that period. 

At the present day no such device would find much favour, 
for it is practically a condition of modern cryptography that the 
cipher message shall be in such a form as to be capable of 
transmission by telegraph—that is, it must be either a series of 
letters, or a series of figures. If only required for an advertise- 
ment, a combination of letters and figures can be used, or stops 
and other symbols may be introduced, but all the most intricate 
and trustworthy systems will be found to produce the simply 
formed series just mentioned. 

It is frequently asserted that there is no system of cipher 
writing absolutely secure, but this is not the case. Many 
systems exist by which a word or number arbitrarily selected is 
made to indicate a name or a sentence, and so long as the code 
or book in which these words with their meanings are entered 
is not accessible, it is quite impossible to guess the signification 
of the message transmitted. Such systems are in constant use 
for diplomatic correspondence, and if secrets entrusted to them 
have leaked out, it has not been by reason of the failure of 
the cipher. 

But such systems involve the preparation of somewhat bulky 
codes, a tedious and difficult matter, and ordinary ciphers, such 
as are used by newspaper advertisers and correspondents of that 
class, have generally a simple key, such as a word or a number 
easily remembered, or else are made to depend on a brief memo- 
randum or appliance which can be carried in the pocket. Under 
favourable conditions ciphers of this description can generally be 
unravelled ; but it does not follow that every individual cipher 
message can be made to yield up its meaning, even though others 
formed on the same system have been discovered. 

All attempts to obtain the meaning of a cipher message, 
without being in possession of the key, are based on the fact 
that in every language certain letters occur more frequently 
than others, and that in any simple cryptogram of sufficient 
length this peculiarity is likely to make itself apparent. This 
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preference for certain letters and comparative neglect of others 
is well known, and can be readily proved by counting the 
recurrences of each letter in a given passage. In English, 
as is generally known, ¢ is the letter most in use, and z 
that which we find most rarely; but for the investigation of 
cryptograms an accurate analysis of the probable recurrences of 
each letter is required. This analysis has been made for 
various languages, by counting how often each letter occurs in a 
number of characteristic messages, and a normal scale is thus 
established for the language, which can be employed for the 
solution of any cryptograms which we have reason to believe 
conceal a message in that language. To know what language 
has been used is therefore of the first importance, but the cases 
where this is doubtful will probably be of rare occurrence. 
The following is a normal scale of recurrences for the letters 
in English : 
e—12°39 s—6* 33 ‘ b—1°65 
t—10° 46 r—6°19 ' w—1'61 
o— 840 h—5°29 . *20 
i— 7°60 1—3°55 p—2° k—o*29 
a— 7°52 d—3°23 g—r° q—o'17 
n— 7‘10 C—3'17 y—I° j—o'14 
X—o'*IO Z—0°03 


the figures annexed to each letter being the number of times 
each is likely to be used in a sentence of one hundred letters, or, 
in other words, the percentage of recurrences. 

But certain letters have the peculiarity of being doubled, 
while others are only used singly, and some are usually found 
in combination with other letters, so that additional scales are 
required, and for English these would be as follows, the order in 
which the groups stand indicating the relative probability of 
their occurrence. 

Double letters—ss, tt, ee, ll, nn, rr, cc, dd, oo, mm, ff, pp, 
bb, gg. 

Combinations of 2 letters. 
th, he, in, an, on, re, ti, er, it, nt, es, to, st, at, en, of, is, ed, nd, ou, ea, 
or, te, ha, et, al, ta, ro, ng, co, io, ar, ec, as, ss, ri, no, se, de, ho, pr, ra, 
na, em, le, hi, ot, om, so. 


Combinations of 3 letters. 


the, ion, tio, and, tha, ing, ent, eth, fth, hat, iti, nth, ati, her, int, pro, 
ese, est, oft, sth, tth, ith, oth, ons. 
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Combinations of 4 letters. 


tion, that, fthe, nthe, ther, thec, ions, ethe, tthe, thep, dthe, thes, them, 
rthe, with. 


In English there are a few peculiarities which assist an 
investigator, such as the fact that g must always be followed by 
#z and another vowel, and that at the beginning of a word h, / 
m, n, V, or y, Will always have a vowel after them ; but in this, as 
in so many other matters, experience is the best guide. 

Cipher messages, as a rule, are not divided into words; but 
unwary correspondents sometimes omit the precaution of running 
the words together, and it may therefore be mentioned that 
words of one letter must be “I” or “a,” and those of two letters 
will be among the following, viz.— 


am be go is no so 
an by he it of to 
as co if on up 
at do in my or us 


Being in possession of such information as the above, the 
investigator can attack a cipher message. 

Taking for example the message standing at the head of this 
article, and presuming it to be in English, the procedure would 
be as follows :—On counting the letters it appears that, omitting 
the first and last, there are 128, and that the number of times 
each letter occurs is as follows : 

v, 19; g, 15; z,13; m, 12; i, 11; h,r, and w, 7; sandn,5; 
b and 1, 4; k, f, t, and 0, 3; e, u, and x, 2; andc, 1. 

Only twenty of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet are used, 
and this is natural enough, as in a message of 128 letters, the five 
letters lowest on the scale given above ought, theoretically, to 
be absent, and minor variations from the normal scale must of 
course be expected. But here v and z are among the letters 
which occur most often, while e and t stand near the bottom of 
the list, and we may thus conclude that the letters in the cipher 
have not got their true values, but that each letter is substituted 
for some other letter. 

It now remains for us to ascertain how this substitution has 
been made, and we begin by assigning to v the value 4, as vis 
the letter of most frequent recurrence, though in fact it is found 
rather more often than e should be theoretically (14°8 per cent. in- 
stead of 12°4). To the next letter, g, we naturally give the value 
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t,and as the combination gsv occurs three times in the message, 
we may fairly conclude that it stands for “ the,” and that s repre- 
sents 4, especially as the combination gs is found in two other 
places. We now have the three letters v, g, and s standing (as 
we believe) for e, 4, and / respectively, and, being versed in the 
ways of cipher writers, we at once seek for any special relation 
existing between these letters, and find that while e is the 5th 
letter of the alphabet, v is the 22nd, or 5th from the end, t is the 
2oth, or 7th from the end, and g is the 7th, while h is the 8th 
letter, its substitute being s, the 19th, or 8th from the end. 

The key of this cryptogram is therefore merely the alphabet 
inverted, an artifice which is at least as old as the days of 
Jeremiah, who indicated Babel by the anagram “ Sheshach.” * 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with the subject 
of cipher writing is the boundless confidence in their own systems 
which is shown both by the inventors and the employers of 
cryptography. This confidence is in a great many instances in 
an inverse ratio to the real value of the system, and there have 
been numerous cases where a large pecuniary reward has been 
claimed from the Government for the invention of some system 
which, on investigation, has been found either so complicated as 
to be worthless for;practical purposes, or else so simple as to 
be within the powers of a child to unravel. Inventors are 
naturally well disposed towards the products of their own brains ; 
but those who make use of ciphers, especially if they know little 
or nothing of the art of cryptography, are often quite as strongly 
prejudiced in favour of the particular system they employ. In 
fact, in the latter case, to suggest a doubt as to the security of 
the system is sometimes nearly as bad as telling a friend that 
his faithful old coachman drinks, and an experiment with a test 
message is as necessary in the one case as ocular demonstration 
in the other, to convince the employer that his confidence is 
misplaced. 

This is not always successful, however, for an instance recently 
occurred where the meaning of a number of cipher telegrams 
relating to important political matters was made public through 
the originals having been placed in the hands of an expert 
capable of unravelling them. The sender had used an apparatus 
like a slide rule, by which on different days of the month 


_ * Jer. xxv. 26. Schin, the penultimate letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
ee Beth, the 2nd, and Caph, the 12th from the end, for Lamed 
2th, 








Ee 
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different key alphabets were brought into play, but for each 
message, and in fact for all messages sent in the course of the 
same day, the key was constant, and the cipher was not much 
more intricate than that used in the message given above. 

It was therefore a matter of no great difficulty to discover the 
meaning of any of these cipher messages ; but even after this 
had been proved by an independent experiment, the sender of 
the telegrams was not satisfied that the betrayal of his secrets 
had not been due to the cipher apparatus having been stolen 
from his correspondent, and is probably still confident in the 
security of his system. 

All who attempt to judge of the value of a cipher system 
without being acquainted with the principles on which ciphers 
are constructed, are liable to make similar errors, and under 
certain circumstances, such as in military or naval operations, the 
use of an untrustworthy cipher might be attended with very 
serious results, It is therefore interesting to examine the 
following portion of a letter which appears to have been sent by 
Sir F. Roberts to Colonel MacGregor during the Afghan war.* 


Kuram, 17¢h April, 1879. 

A messenger of mine XUY CTIE DPMHC YZ EUT TCTSTZEU 
said that Cavagnari’s BPZ XPV TWATLETK there that KPO and 
that the general opinion was ODXK accept the BFVVFYZ and 
PGQTT to YHQ ETQBV. 


The cipher portion of this document contains sixty-six letters, 
and we find that T occurs 11 times; E and P,5; V, Y and Z, 
4; B, C, K, Q, V and X, 3; D, F, H, and O, twice, and A, G, I, 
L, M, S and W, once. The language used is of course English, 
and as twenty-three different letters are used, we may conclude 
that some of the unusual letters, such as X or Q, occur in it. 

T, which occurs most frequently, will doubtless stand for e, and 
tis probably represented by either E or P. If we now look for 
any repeated combinations or other indications, we find that EU 
and YZ occur twice, and that V and T appear as double letters. 
EUT being a word of three letters, ending in ¢ and probably 
beginning with ¢, may be set down as standing for the, and as YZ 
must represent a combination of two letters, both high on the 
scale, capable) of being used either as a single word or as the 
termination of a longer word, we have no hesitation in selecting 
on as their proper value. 


* Life and Opinions of Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B.,’ vol. ii. p. 83 
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We have already seen how easily the inverted alphabet was 
recognized ; but though this is clearly not constructed on the same 
principle, it is remarkable that while E represents ¢,T represents 
e,and it is therefore worth examining how far this reciprocity 
extends. According to it, H should stand for w, O for y, and N 
for z, a result which agrees fairly well with the positions H and 
O occupy, and is quite satisfactory by reason of the non- 
occurrenceof N. This would make the combination YHQ stand 
for ou. whence Q must mean 7, and PGQTT, **vee, which as it 
precedes the word “to” can hardly be anything except agree. 

If we now insert the values which we believe the cipher letters 
have, the message will read as follows: 


“A messenger of mine .fo .¢.¢.a@.u. on the e.e.enth said 
that Cavagnari’s .an.a.e¢..¢.é. there that . ay and thatthe general 
opinion was y. . . accept the on and agree to our ter. .” 


” «6 


The words “who,” “ eleventh,” “man,? “was, “day,” and 
“terms,” will be easily recognized, and the remainder of the 
message filled up so as to read “A messenger of mine who left 
Kabul on the eleventh, said that Cavagnari’s man was expected 
there that day, and that the general opinion was Y.K. [Yakub 
Khan] wd [would] accept the mission and agree to our terms,” 
the complete key being : 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
pmlktiguf.dcbzyarqvehs x won 


It is not difficult to perceive that this key-alphabet has been 
formed by means of a square with 25 sub-divisions as described 
in Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book,’ the key-word being 
“Nowshera,” and the letters being represented by those which 
in the table stand in the spaces similarly numbered. 
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In both the ciphers which we have examined the secret has 
been in a great measure betrayed by the recurrence of the letter 
which represents ¢, and various systems have been designed to 
overcome this objection. One method is to use numerals instead 
of letters for the cryptogram, and as a Jarger choice of symbols 
is thus obtained, it is possible to have several different values for 
e and the other letters which are frequently used, and by 
employing these judiciously the recurrence of any one symbol 
may be avoided. 

This is the system adopted in the cipher used for the despatch 
of which a facsimile is given opposite, and which was. addressed 
by Charles I. to Sir Edward Nicholas, his Secretary of State, by 
whom the interlinear interpretation may have been added. 

In this cipher the letters of the alphabet are represented by 
the numbers from 1 to about 90, and the higher numbers stand 
for the words in a vocabulary arranged generally in alphabetical 


Key To C1ipHER DESPATCH FROM NEWARK. 





Literatu Portion. VocaBULARY. 





with 
Ambassador 
Agent 
for 





© CN Quit | DW 
Fe es eet ie ie a 


ols ecscoves 
VRaawew. | ame Sd 


Sir 
Prince 
Portugal 
or Portuguese 
treat 
Nicholas 





rol recor ee es | sx song 














25 5 | 





* The letters to be entered in these places are 4, j, &, g, v, x, and 2; but as the 
ement of the letters is arbitrary, this despatch gives no grounds for assigning to 
ny of these letters any particular place in the table. 


A Secrer Cirnern Desratrcu FrrRoM Kina Cuanves I. 


FACSIMILE OF 


Cin the possession of Mr. Murray.) 





8 
: 
3 
S 
ES 
S 
XS 
N 
S 
S 





USULLE $0. 





sal Lebtrubsseaecsd Vi wie 
_ toagy mah os os 


negseossper cyt 
OP: LL208NS0:LL2: Wis a CELE MLE EWE GEL GSE CEPCCIW USL 
Sf syne BO ‘ uyyy wh Jpvt out end 

bE 00 1S PL GL ba ae 19h2:06% He BRE 10:I9:£ Cakbovende oligg tates 2: th: C60B:LE4 $6. C80 BIT 
WS fhry were a oye hg 9p braetoy spuatf — 7 

abies 6:0k:69 96:68:88 biog gb:8 BETIS. 06 08 1GESIGS ELLE C5: BCE MEE SSI 20608 GLAS 

ye i +e # my ay % WILD TRAY 49 A eaol y EE soap Posed 

G07 SEBS SOLE LE: BULLE ABV OD ULE SK BS GEMS SE VIGLE Ht Mt Of 08:98:97 
Z ¥y Fein stiyls x eng OMA BY BA 


4 / 


Pete e for h nf fh vo 7 “Wamarsa. 
serenitae) ni nigh ogee anhe)o yea aaa ¥} gah Vie 


ZY 
eal 8691: $7/7:81 aes 


(2) 


Cavayoyy “uyy fo uopssassod ay; uz) 


“TT SRIUuVENS OTS WOUA HOLVASACE UAHATIDM IANMOTSG V AO MIUIMISOV GT 
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sequence, It is of course impossible to draw up a complete key 
from a single document of this length, but the table here given 
will make the system intelligible. The general principle appears 
to be that 10, 20, 30, &c., are dummies, and that four consecutive 
numerals are assigned to each vowel and three to each consonant; 
but as it must be more or less a matter of conjecture in the case 
of numerals which do not occur in the despatch, these are given 
in italics in the table. 

The Vocabulary probably begins at No. 93 (as the alphabet 
on the scale mentioned would require 83 places, to which 9 
dummies must be added), and appears to extend in regular 
alphabetical order to about No. 310, above which the numbers 
which occur are principally titles and proper names. 

The interpretation of the cipher portions of the despatch are 
as follows :— 

600 436 588 300 

* Sir Nicholas x 

75 3 10 24 34 26 36 3o 
mrrk gage x 


276 174 35 51 17 36 38 75 37 10 99 181 143 
that I es teemoe x as is fit 


277 468 94 47 95 58 35 20 96 31 75 
the Portuguese all y anc e * and am 
30 292 155 23 277 328 52 40 72 54 68 361 
* very glad of the Agent s x power 
50 290 522 109 293 18 78 46 60 174 185 
* to treat but un t ill * JI = know 
39 55 69 7o 276 and 
o w xX. that 
393 277 451 231 232 95 24 37 80 52 19 32 29 83 53 
with the Prince of Or ang e * s t and °5 


166 177 90 279 118 124 72 33 61 41 127 with 
have ing * this day dis p a c h ed 
‘290 276 128\ 109 175 174 51 42 3445 I0 
to that end/ but if I i naaaese = 
144 224 52 35 67 36 20 375 277 27 30 
fix my s elfe x for the n x 


176 277 103 180 277 49 40 

in the affect ion the y x 

213 290 166 17 57 50 276 all 48 95 61 38 60 
me to have t o x _ that y ance x 
224 468 321 300 

my Portuguese Ambassador x 


200 224 71 47 9 37 7° 
* my wyfe x 
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The despatch would thus read :— 
Newarke, 18¢A Oct., 1645. 

NicHoLAS,—Your 18th I receaued yesterday with a Coppie of on 
[one] to Sir Nicless from Mr. Gage to bothe w™ my Answer is that I 
esteeme as is fit ye Portuguese allyance and am very glad of ye Agent’s 
power to treat, but untill I know how that [and*] with the Prince of 
Orange stands (having this day dispached [with*] to that end) but if I 
shall fix myselfe for then [them] they shall not fynde themselfes 
deceaued in ye affection they beliue me to have to that allyance. This 
Answer lykewais serues for my Portuguese Ambassador and is anufe 
[enough] for this tyme so I rest 

Your most asseured frend 
CHARLEs R, 
This inclosed is for my wyfe. 


This despatch, which is now published for the first time, is 
similar to a number of communications addressed by Charles 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, and which are contained in the fourth 
volume of ‘ Evelyn’s Diary.’ This document no doubt relates toa 
scheme for a marriage between the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Charles II.) and Catherine of Braganza—he being then fifteen 
years old and she seven—and to the rival proposal of a match 
with the daughter of Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. 
The “Sir Nicless,” can hardly be any one but Sir Edward 
Nicholas himself, and “Mr. Gage,” is most likely Colonel 
Gage, the Governor of Oxford, who was knighted in November 
1645, and as Sir Henry Gage was killed two months later. 

This cipher despatch was evidently prepared by Charles him- 
self, the whole of it being in his own handwriting, as will be seen 
by comparing the letters s and & in the body of the document 
with the same letters in the signature. It will be noticed that 
there are two corrections of the figures originally written, and 
these may be detected through the hatching with which they 
are covered, In the first, the King evidently began to write the 
word Orange by using 56, the equivalent for the letter 0, and 
afterwards changed his mind and wrote 232, which means or. 
In the second case he apparently wrote “37 : 18” or e¢ as the 
termination of the word “ dispatched,” and afterwards discovered 
his error and corrected it by inserting the equivalent for ed, 
viz, 127, 

The proposed reading of “fix” instead of “find” for 144 


* Dummy words. 
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agrees with the alphabetical arrangement of the vocabulary, and 
if we conclude that the King, meaning to convert the word 
“the” into “them,” accidentally wrote 27, the equivalent for x, 
instead of 75 or one of the other equivalents for m, we obtain a 
despatch the meaning of which is fairly clear. 

It is somewhat surprising that Charles should have had 
sufficient spare time to write this cipher document with his own 
hand. Although there is a correction in the last figure of the 
date, the year was no doubt 1645, and on the 18th of October of 
that year he was at Newark, to which place he had returned on 
the evening of the 14th, on hearing of the battle of Philiphaugh. 
The investigation into the conduct of Prince Rupert was in 
progress, and it might well be supposed that the King’s atten- 
tion would be occupied with matters of more immediate impor- 
tance than preparing this cipher despatch about a marriage in 
the remote future. 

Another matter of interest in connection with this document 
is the authorship of the interlineations. Itis most probable that 
they were inserted by Sir Edward Nicholas, though in such 
unsettled times it would have been rather injudicious to attach to 
the document an interpretation which would betray the secret of 
the King’s cipher to any one into whose hands it might fall. 
Whoever made the interlineations must have had access to the 
key, and it is possible that both document and key were found 
among Sir Edward Nicholas’ papers after his death, and that the 
interlineations were made by the person into whose hands they 
fell ; but judging by the fact that the name “Mr. Gage” has 
been erased, it would seem more likely, in spite of the indiscre- 
tion involved, that Sir E. Nicholas was the author, as there 
would have been no object in erasing the name after the death 
of the individual, and Sir Henry Gage’s death occurred within 
three months of the date of the despatch, while Sir Edward 
Nicholas lived till after the Restoration. 

Several other ciphers of similar construction were used by 
Charles, and specimens of them are still to be seen in various 
collections. A cryptogram which was purchased by the Trustees 
of the British Museum many years ago fora large sum of money, 
consisted of seven folio pages closely filled with numerals, each 
page being signed at the top by Charles I., and countersigned at 
the bottom by Lord Digbye ; but as no key existed, the meaning 
of the document remained hidden for a long time, all attempts 
to unravel it having failed. In the year 1858 a copy of this 
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cryptogram was sent to Sir Charles Wheatstone, who after con- 
siderable labour succeeded in discovering the system employed, 
and produced a complete translation of the document, which 
proved to be written in French. 


The key to this cipher, which is given in the scientific papers 





of Sir Charles Wheatstone, D.C.L.,* was as follows : 


Key To BritIsH MuSEUM CIPHER DISCOVERED BY Sir C, WHEATSTONE. 





LiTeRAL Portion. 





I2I avoir 
126 alliance 
130 affaire 
160 avantage 
194 bien 
203 connaitre | 
213 comme 
220 donner 
232 dans 

241 étre 

246 effet 

247 elle 

253 franchise ¢) 
255 faire 

265 faite 

266 fait 

273 guerre 
292 intérét 
300 insister t 
305 jour 

315 joindre t 
316 lui 

110 318 lequel 
III 319 laquelle 


| | | 


II3 ances - | 
| 


mer rt nNannnnes 


107 
108 
| 109 


oO | 
a 
0 
P | 
P 
Pp 
9 
q 
q 
r 
r 
r 
r 


Ju] [xxx 


| 347 nécessaire 
| 348 nous 


| 372 pouvoir 


| 385 preparé 
| 391 quand 


VocaBULARY. 


| 


320 les 

324 ligue 
333 méme 
336 mauvais 


361 opinion t 
376 pour 


380 post 
384 proposé 





392 quil | 


| 393 qu'elle 


394 que 

395 qui 

396 quelque 

409 raison | 
420 supportt | 
421 satisfaction ft) 


426 toutefois t 


439 tems 


| 442 troubles 


448 trouver | 
| 





462 tenir 


| 467 vous 


vouloir f 


469 {rae t 


474 Angleterre 
478 France 


| 479 Espagne 


483 Hollande 

484 : 

495 le roi d’ Angleterre 

496 la reine d’ Angleterre 

497 le prince de Galles 
509 le prince d’Orange 

512 la princesse Henriette 

d’Orange 


(52 2 
| 562 un Envoi 








+ The words thus marked are doubtful, as the numbers standing opposite them 
only occur once in the original cryptogram, 


On comparing the literal portion of this key with that which 
was used for the Newark cipher, it will be seen that the relative 
value of the different letters is here better understood, as the 
largest number of equivalents is given to ¢e ; but this key has the 
serious defect of having the letters in their natural order. As 
regards the vocabulary, this is similarly constructed in each 
cipher, but the alphabetical arrangement is much more closely 
followed in the Newark one than in the other. 

In the ciphers which have so far been here referred to, either a 


~~ 


* Published by the Physical Society of London, 1879. 
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numeral or a letter has been substituted for the true letter which 
it is intended shall be conveyed. But it is quite possible to con- 
struct a cipher which shall consist exclusively of the true letters, 
by so transposing them that they are no longer intelligible, 
Thus if the correspondents agree to use lines with nine letters in 
each, and to employ the Hebrew method, that is to read these 
lines from right to left, the message, “I shall be at the railway 
station at six,” might be written : 


the letters of the words “message ends” being agreed on to fill 
up any spaces in an incomplete line. Then taking the lines from 
right to left the cryptogram will be: 


AEBLL AHSIW LIARE HTTNO 
ITATS YASSE MXIST A. 


Instead of taking the letters from right to left they may be 
taken vertically, as in the Chinese system of writing, in which 
case the cryptogram would be: 


ITAAS TYTHH SSAET ILRAX 
LATMB IIEEL OSAWN SS. 


or they may be taken as they stand when following the diagonal 
lines. Beginning at the left-hand top corner, for instance, the 
cryptogram formed in this way would be : 


ITSAT HAYHA TSELS TRLIA 
ABXTI EMILA EOWSN §S 


In any case where the concealment of the sense has been effected 
by transposing the letters of the message in a manner similar to 
that which is here explained, the investigator into whose hands 
the cryptogram falls will easily become aware of the principle 
adopted, as on counting the letters, e will in most cases be found 
to occur the oftenest, followed by the other letters approximately 
in the order in which they stand in thescale. The total number 
of letters in the cryptogram will generally be found to bea 
number like forty-eight, which is the product of two other 
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numbers, and in such a case if the letters were arranged in six 
lines with eight letters in each, or in eight lines with six, it would 
probably result in the discovery of the method adopted, whether 
Hebrew, Chinese, or Diagonal. As all possible methods must be 
tried till the solution is arrived at, a considerable amount of work 
will probably be necessary ; but a cipher formed on one of these 
simple methods is almost certain to be discovered by any 
investigator who has the patience to go through all the possible 
arrangements of the letters in lines,{and to examine each 
arrangement according to the different methods which may have 
been employed. 

This, however, will not avail if the cryptogram has been formed 
by means of the appliance known as /a Grille. This is a square 
card from which certain portions have been cut out, and ‘through 
these holes the sender writes the message on paper below, and 
the receiver reads the message by means of a card similarly 
perforated. Supposing the gri//e to be a square with seven 
divisions in each side, and thus to contain forty-nine subdivisions, 
twelve of them might be cut out, as shown by the numbers on 
the figure below. 














A. 
Jr] j2| 
is} | | | [i 
fa) | | | if ifs! 
al | jel | Jal |p 
set's an Ot bee 
sos ad [71 St 
et Te 
‘> 


Now if the message to be enciphered were “I shall be at the 
railway station at six o’clock to-morrow,” the sender would lay 
his card. on a sheet of paper, and write the first twelve letters of 
the message through the holes in regular order from the top to 
the bottom and from left to right, as shown by the figures above. 
The paper would have the following appearance after the gri//e 
was removed. 
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A. 
I S 
H 
A L 
L B 
E A 
T 
T H 











The grille is then laid on the paper with the side marked B 
uppermost, when the twelve next letters are written through 
the holes, and the same process is repeated with sides C and D 
uppermost ; the appearance of the paper after each of these 
operations being as shown below, 
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The original paper or post-card may then be transmitted, or 
the message may be copied out in groups of five, if it has to be 
sent by telegraph. 
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The receiver of such a message, if it reaches him in its original 
form, merely lays his gri//e on it, and reads the words which 
then become visible in turn ; but if it has been copied out or sent 
by telegraph, he must inscribe it in the spaces of a square 
exactly the same size as the grid/e before this can be applied. 

It will be noticed that the centre space of the square given 
above is blank, and this will always be the case where the 
number of divisions in the side of the square is odd. 

A dummy letter may be inscribed in this space, or if several 
grilles are in use, the letter found here may indicate to the 
receiver of the message the particular one which has been 
‘employed. 

It will rarely happen that the message to be sent will exactly 
fill the spaces of the gré//e,and if any remain vacant after the 
message is completed, they must be filled with such words as 
“message ends here,” &c., or simply with the letters of the 
alphabet in their natural order, as may be agreed on between 
the correspondents. Where the message exceeds the number 
of letters which can be written through the holes of the gri//e 
(in this case forty-eight), the operation must be repeated and a 
second or third square formed, till the message is ended ; any 
vacant spaces being filled up as mentioned above. 

It will thus happen that in any cryptogram formed by means 
of a grille, the number of letters will be either a square, such as 
forty-nine, sixty-four, eighty-one, &c., or twice or more times 
such a number. This will generally enable the investigator to 
form a trial square, and with its help he may be able to discover 
the arrangement of the subdivisions which have been cut out; 
but if the square is a large one, he will need a correspondingly 
large amount of patience before he arrives at the complete 
solution. 

All methods of cipher correspondence where the conversion 
to or from cipher is effected letter by letter, are, however, very 
tedious and laborious when the messages are long, and systems 
have therefore been devised for sending whole words, which 
may either stand for other words or sentences, or else may retain 
their proper meaning. Where words are meant to convey a 
meaning different from their own, each correspondent must be 
in possession of a code, showing the proper signification for 
each code word ; and these codes are in constant use in the 
commercial world: a very large saving in the cost of telegraphic 
messages being effected by using words to represent whole 
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sentences or parts of sentences. But where the words sent 
retain their proper meaning it is necessary to change their 
sequence, and introduce dummy words in order to conceal the 
true meaning of the message, and it is moreover generally 
desirable to have a small code of words to substitute for proper 
names and other tell-tale expressions which would give a clue 
to the sense of the message. 

This system was adopted by the Federals in the American 
Civii War, and it is asserted that any messages thus enciphered 
which were intercepted, were proof against the efforts of all the 
experts in the South to whom they were submitted. 

The following is a very simple example of the way in which a 
message might be sent by this system. Suppose it were wished 
to send the message, “ It is quite settled that the general strike 
of the workmen employed in the Woolwich Arsenal is to begin 
on Wednesday next. Delegates to meet on Sunday evening at 
nine ;” it would first be prepared for transmission by replacing 
the tell-tale words by their equivalents in the code, or if no code 
existed, by rewriting them in such’a way that they cannot be 
easily recognized. Thus, instead of “ strike,” the word “blow” 
might be used; “ Woolwich” might be represented by “ wool 
which ;” “arsenal” by “horse an all,” and “Wednesday” by 
“wens day.” Then if it was agreed that the message should be 
written in five columns, and that the “ route” or sequence of the 
words should be down the 3rd column, up the 4th; down the 
2nd, up the 5th, and down the Ist, the message, with a 6th 
column of dummies, would stand thus: : 

I 2 3 4 5 6 
Sun which it wool on our 
day _horse is the meet no 

evening an quite in to the 
at all settled employed gates is 
nine is that men dele and 
stop to the work next morning 
here begin general the day shut 
please on blow of Wens out 


and written for transmission would be as follows :—* Sun which 
it wool on our day horse is the meet no evening an quite in to 
the at all settled employed gates is nine is that men dele and 
stop to the work next morning here begin general the day shut 
please on blow of wens out.” 

The correspondent who receives this message begins by 
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striking out every sixth word, as he knows them to be dummies, 
and on writing the remainder in five columns, reads them by means 
of the route agreed on, and thus obtains the true meaning. 

Another mode by which the transposition of the words may 
be accomplished is by each correspondent having as a key a 
perforated card like the gri//e, but with the perforations oblong 
instead of square, and of sufficient size to write a word in each 
instead of a letter. Such a key, if made to suit an ordinary 
post-card, might have the following appearance, the numbered 
divisions being cut out. 
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The sender would lay the key on the post-card and write the 
first seventeen words of the message through the perforations 
2G 2 
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in the order shown, and then turn the key so that the edge 
marked B is uppermost ; afterwards reversing the key, and using 
it in the positions indicated by C and D, which are on the back 
of the key behind A and B respectively. 

It is a good plan to leave untouched some of the spaces which 
might be cut out, so that dummy words may be written in the 
blanks which are thus produced, and it will be seen that in the 
key given above, none of the spaces at the corners have been 
removed, and the words in these places will consequently be 
dummies. The presence of these words will not be liable to 
confuse the receiver of the post-card, who merely lays his key 
on it and reads the words which become visible. 

Thus if a post-card was received like the following— 





all you 
are i the 
station to-morrow is 
of by to or 
the if the be 
this found train utmost 
importance is that not 
stop I possible reaching 
Victoria should here 
you at nine see 
you ten eleven send 
forty twenty thirty five 
can at me six 
a you before once 
going line I meet 
me am to come 
going next at say 


back where up day 
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and the key employed was that given above, the receiver would 
have no difficulty in reading the following message :—“ It is of 
the utmost importance that I should see you at once. I am 
going up to town to-morrow by the train reaching Victoria at 
eleven twenty-five. Can you meet me at the station, or if this 
is not possible will you send me a line to say where you are 
likely to be found? Stop here.” 

With such simple methods as have been here examined, there 
is perhaps no such thing as absolute security ; but those who wish 
to make their secrets safe from detection may feel sufficiently 
confident if they first encipher the message with such a key as 
the alphabet inverted, or an arbitrary alphabet, and then transpose 
the result obtained by means of a gri//e. The combination of 
these two methods will render detection practically impossible. 

J. S. ROTHWELL. 





A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


Vv 


WHEN berries redcen on the thorn, 

O that’s the time my love was born! 

When leaves are scarlet in the vale, 

And all the feathered grasses pale, 

When humming wheels thrash out the corn, 
’Twas then my pretty love was born, 


When hunters wind the merry horn, 
By woodland ways and acres shorn ; 
In darkening days when nests are chill, 
In silent days when birds are still— 
Except the lark, who sings in scorn 
Of wintry care—my love was born! 


O wailing month with tresses torn ! 

O happy month no more forlorn ! 

For thee, tho’ Earth lie mute below, 

In Heaven the trumpet winds shall blow, 

The rose of eve, the star of morn, 

Shall crown the month my love was born. 
MARGARET L. Woops. 





MARCIA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


AvuTuor oF “Tutrtspy Hatt,” &c. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


SIR GEORGE IS VERY FIRM. 


It is a pity that our defective memory prevents us from 
realizing how much we understood in our childhood. Most of 
us are disposed to assume that children know no more than we 
are pleased to tell them, and thus we debar ourselves from the 
sympathy of the most sympathetic class in the community. 
Flossie Archdale, however, was what is somewhat inappropriately 


termed an “old-fashioned” child—that is to say, she had 
associated almost exclusively with her seniors—so that Willie 
was not very much astonished to find that she fully appreciated 
the nature of his position. 

“I’m so glad you’re not going away,” she said to him in the 
most matter-of-course tone in the world. “ Lady Evelyn doesn’t 
really like Mr. Mortimer half as well as she likes you—I know 
she doesn’t, because I asked her. But, if you left Torquay now, 
she would think you didn’t like her at all.” 

This acute student of men and things further opined that 
in the abstract there could be no sort of comparison between 
Mr. Mortimer and her half-brother, the advantages possessed by 
the former being solely due to the facts that he had been first in 
the field and that he was supported by Lady Wetherby. She 
recommended Willie to call without delay at Malton Lodge, and 
although he laughed at her, telling her that she was talking 
about matters beyond the comprehension of little girls, he 
neither spurned her partisanship nor despised her counsel. After 
all, he did owe Lady Wetherby a visit. So, one afternoon, he 
performed the duty required of him by social usages, and was 
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rewarded by hearing that their ladyships had gone out sailing 
with Mr. Mortimer. 

He handed his card to the butler and walked away, feeling a 
good deal more despondent than the circumstances warranted, 
That the ladies should be yachting on a fine afternoon was not 
very surprising or very significant ; but it sounded to him like 
an intimation that he might have spared himself the trouble of 
calling upon them. Everything, no doubt, was settled, every- 
thing had probably been settled long ago; and what could be 
more ridiculous than to imagine that an infant like Flossie was 
in the secret of Lady Evelyn’s preferences? Well, he had never 
been sanguine, nor had he ever had any excuse for being so, 
Through no fault of his own a heavy affliction had fallen upon 
him ; but he said to himself, as he walked away, that he would 
bear it like a man. As a general rule, irremediable afflictions 
are bravely borne for the simple reason that they must be borne; 
people who have gone blind or who have lost a limb do not 
sit in the corner and sob, because it is obvious that such 
behaviour cannot better their position, while it is a source of 
annoyance to those about them. Willie reminded himself that 
success in love is not the only kind of success which lends 
brightness to existence ; he had his profession and the prospect 
of many glorious and exciting moments when hounds were 
running ; he had health and a sufficient income and a few good 
friends. A man who refuses to be satisfied with so many 
blessings must be unreasonably exacting ; but the truth is, that 
a man who is in love is always unreasonably exacting, and our 
poor hero could get no farther than to resolve that at least he 
would not whimper over his sorrows. And, if these were likely 
to be rendered rather more acute by this enforced lingering upon 
the scene of his discomfiture, there was no help for that. It was 
something to feel that his presence alleviated the hardships of 
his mother’s lot, and apparently there was no great danger of his 
being often called upon to walk in the triumphal procession of 
his rival. 

He had therefore quite made up his mind to suffer in silence, 
when he received a letter from his uncle, which not only offered 
him a loophole for escape but seemed to make it imperative that 
he should avail himself thereof. 

“Your aunt,” wrote Sir George, “wishes me to say that she 
would be grateful to you if you could come to us at once. She 
has been, and still is, seriously—though I trust not dangerously— 
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ill, and I hope you will agree with me that the wishes of an invalid 
of her age are not to be lightly disregarded. I do not ask that 
you should stay long with us ; I only beg, in her name as well 
as my own, that you should pay your visit to us now, instead of 
later in the year, and I may tell you that the doctors are 
unanimous in assuring me that your aunt’s recovery depends toa 
great extent upon your consenting to oblige us. She is ina very 
low, nervous condition, I am sorry to say ; otherwise I should 
not have requested you to alter your plans on our account.” 

There was no resisting that. Lady Brett’s illness might not 
be ofa very alarming character, but then again it might be, and 
in any case it would be rather unfeeling on her nephew’s part to 
disappoint her. This was what Willie felt, and he was sorry to 
find that his mother did not at all share his view. 

“That is all rubbish,” Marcia declared when she had been 
made acquainted with the contents of Sir George’s letter ; “they 
only want, as they always have wanted, to separate you from me. 
Ofcourse, if you choose to play into their hands, you can do so ; 
only I hope you will give them to understand that at least 
you are not their dupe. Caroline has been more or less upon 
her deathbed ever since I first knew her, and I haven’t a doubt 
that she will be still dying after I have been laid in my grave.” 

“She really is ill,” said Willie apologetically ; “I don’t believe 
she would be alive now if she hadn’t been taken great care of, 
and I think I ought to go when she asks me.” He added after 
a momentary hesitation: “Aunt Caroline has her faults, but she 
has always been very kind to me.” 

“Oh, well—go, then!” returned Marcia, with an impatient 
laugh, “I know quite well what you mean—I haven't treated 
you as a mother ought to have done and she has been so good 
as to replace me. I always knew that your simplicity would 
lead you to that conclusion, which isn’t altogether false, when all 
is said and done. Nevertheless, if you had thought a little more 
about it, you might have understood that I haven’t been quite 
free to.consult my own inclinations through these long, weary 
years,” 

Willie made the reply that he was expected to make, but 
adhered to his resolution. Certainly he was anxious to leave 
Torquay for a time; yet it was not for that reason that he had 
decided to obey the summons conveyed to him, nor did he 
Propose to be absent for more than a fortnight. It seemed 
probable that before his return Lady Evelyn’s engagement would 
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be formally announced; after which his position would, he 
thought, be less painful. But, however that might be, he could 
not have found it in his heart to distress his aunt, who, as he 
truly said, had always been very kind to him. 

Lady Brett, in reality, had defects from which some of us 
happen to be exempt, while she possessed good qualities which 
are perhaps a little less common than they are generally 
supposed to be. Narrow-minded, bigoted, and unamiable, she 
was nevertheless strictly conscientious, She habitually did what 
she conceived to be her duty ; she never wittingly told a falsehood ; 
she was a good hater, she was a staunch friend, and she loved 
her nephew better than anybody else in the world, not excepting 
her husband. If she was eager to withdraw her nephew from 
what she imagined to be malignant influences, it would beas 
unreasonable to blame her for that as to blame a colour-blind 
man for confusing red and green. It is not everybody whose 
eyes are clear enough to discern things as they are, nor are any 
of us over ready to accept the evidence of other people’s senses, 
So, when Willie reached Blaydon, and was shown into the 
library, where his aunt was lying upon a sofa near the fire, with 
an eider-down quilt over her knees, the first thing that she said 
to him, after returning some reassuring replies to his inquiries 
after her health, naturally was :— 

“I hope your mother has not bewitched you, Willie ; she 
used to be rather clever at bewitching men in days gone by, | 
remember. To be sure, she was comparatively young then.” 

“ She is my mother, you know,” said Willie. 

“Oh, yes—and she has a grievance. I have thought it all 
over, and I have tried to make every allowance for her; we 
must forgive others if we hope to be forgiven. Still I cannot 
acquit her of heartlessness, and I cannot believe that she cares 
for you as we do, However, your own good sense must be 
your guide. How many days do you intend to bestow upon us?” 

Willie answered that he had formed no plans; his time was 
his own, and he wished to dispose of it, if he could, in sucha 
manner as to content everybody. He would, no doubt, be 
expected to go back to Torquay, but personally he was not 
desirous of returning very soon. And when his aunt questioned 
him as to how he had employed himself there he did not mind 
telling her that he had fallen in with an old schoolfellow who 
had taken him out yachting, together with some other friends of 
his childhood, whom he mentioned by name. 
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Lady Brett was not much interested in Mr. Mortimer ; but 
she pricked up her ears on being informed that Lady Evelyn 
Foljambe, whom she recollected to have seen as a child, had 
developed into a beautiful, clever, and charming woman, and a 
very mild process of cross-examination sufficed to let her into a 
secret which the guileless Willie had every intention of keeping 
to himself. 

“You must not be too much afraid of this Mr. Mortimer,” she 
said calmly at length. “As far as money goes—and of course 
it does go a long way—you are his equal, and I am sure you are 
superior to him in other respects.” 

“Oh, there’s no question of that,” answered Willie, somewhat 
red and confused, yet not altogether sorry to have been found 
out. “I think Lady Evelyn is going to marry Mortimer ; but 
I really don’t know. As for me, I don’t suppose she would care 
a straw if she never saw me again.” 

Lady Brett laughed. “You are much too modest, my dear 
boy,” said she ; “you will have to go back to Torquay and try 
your luck. I wanted you to come here because—well, it was 
perfectly true that I was ill and that I might have died ; but 
perhaps I had other reasons as well. However, I don’t so much 
mind your going back now that I know what the attraction is ; 
only there is one thing that I want to impress upon you, Willie— 
you must not lend more money to Mr. Archdale. Your uncle 
feels very strongly upon the subject ; he has said to me more 
than once that he would never permit such a thing.” 

Willie made no reply. He had not lent money to Mr. Arch- 
dale, but to his mother, and he intended, if his mother should 
request him to do so, to lend her money again. Still there was 
no need to proclaim his intentions or to assert an independence 
which his uncle, after all, had no power to curtail, In his 
simplicity he did not perceive what Lady Brett had understood 
at once, namely, that the hope of forming an aristocratic 
alliance would cause Sir George to overlook many acts of 
quasi-insubordination. 

He was therefore both pleased and surprised by the extreme 
amiability of his uncle’s manner during dinner. The old gentle- 
man, who had not ceased with advancing years to take an active 
share in the management of the bank, had arrived from London 
by a late train and had had a talk with his wife which had given 
him satisfaction. 

“Well, my boy,” said he, “I’m glad to have you at home once 
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be formally announced; after which his position would, he 
thought, be less painful. But, however that might be, he could 
not have found it in his heart to distress his aunt, who, as he 
truly said, had always been very kind to him. 

Lady Brett, in reality, had defects from which some of us 
happen to be exempt, while she possessed good qualities which 
are perhaps a little less common than they are generally 
supposed to be. Narrow-minded, bigoted, and unamiable, she 
was nevertheless strictly conscientious, She habitually did what 
she conceived to be her duty ; she never wittingly told a falsehood ; 
she was a good hater, she was a staunch friend, and she loved 
her nephew better than anybody else in the world, not excepting 
her husband. If she was eager to withdraw her nephew from 
what she imagined to be malignant influences, it would beas 
unreasonable to blame her for that as to blame a colour-blind 
man for confusing red and green. It is not everybody whose 
eyes are clear enough to discern things as they are, nor are any 
of us over ready to accept the evidence of other people’s senses, 
So, when Willie reached Blaydon, and was shown into the 
library, where his aunt was lying upon a sofa near the fire, with 
an eider-down quilt over her knees, the first thing that she said 
to him, after returning some reassuring replies to his inquiries 
after her health, naturally was :— 

“TI hope your mother has not bewitched you, Willie ; she 
used to be rather clever at bewitching men in days gone by, I 
remember. To be sure, she was comparatively young then.” 

“She is my mother, you know,” said Willie. 

“Oh, yes—and she has a grievance. I have thought it all 
over, and I have tried to make every allowance for her; we 
must forgive others if we hope to be forgiven. Still I cannot 
acquit her of heartlessness, and I cannot believe that she cares 
for you as we do. However, your own good sense must be 
your guide. How many days do you intend to bestow upon us?” 

Willie answered that he had formed no plans; his time was 
his own, and he wished to dispose of it, if he could, in sucha 
manner as to content everybody. He would, no doubt, be 
expected to go back to Torquay, but personally he was not 
desirous of returning very soon, And when his aunt questioned 
him as to how he had employed himself there he did not mind 
telling her that he had fallen in with an old schoolfellow who 
had taken him out yachting, together with some other friends of 
his childhood, whom he mentioned by name. 
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Lady Brett was not much interested in Mr. Mortimer ; but 
she pricked up her ears on being informed that Lady Evelyn 
Foljambe, whom she recollected to have seen as a child, had 
developed into a beautiful, clever, and charming woman, and a 
very mild process of cross-examination sufficed to let her into a 
secret which the guileless Willie had every intention of keeping 
to himself. 

“You must not be too much afraid of this Mr. Mortimer,” she 
said calmly at length. “As far as money goes—and of course 
it does go a long way—you are his equal, and I am sure you are 
superior to him in other respects.” 

“Oh, there’s no question of that,” answered Willie, somewhat 
red and confused, yet not altogether sorry to have been found 
out. “I think Lady Evelyn is going to marry Mortimer ; but 
I really don’t know. As for me, I don’t suppose she would care 
a straw if she never saw me again.” 

Lady Brett laughed. “You are much too modest, my dear 
boy,” said she ; “you will have to go back to Torquay and try 
your luck. I wanted you to come here because—well, it was 
perfectly true that I was ill and that I might have died ; but 
perhaps I had other reasons as well. However, I don’t so much 
mind your going back now that I know what the attraction is ; 
only there is one thing that I want to impress upon you, Willie— 
you must not lend more money to Mr. Archdale. Your uncle 
feels very strongly upon the subject ; he has said to me more 
than once that he would never permit such a thing.” 

Willie made no reply. He had not lent money to Mr. Arch- 
dale, but to his mother, and he intended, if his mother should 
request him to do so, to lend her money again. Still there was 
no need to proclaim his intentions or to assert an independence 
which his uncle, after all, had no power to curtail, In his 
simplicity he did not perceive what Lady Brett had understood 
at once, namely, that the hope of forming an aristocratic 
alliance would cause Sir George to overlook many acts of 
quasi-insubordination. 

He was therefore both pleased and surprised by the extreme 
amiability of his uncle’s manner during dinner. The old gentle- 
man, who had not ceased with advancing years to take an active 
share in the management of the bank, had arrived from London 
by a late train and had had a talk with his wife which had given 
him satisfaction. 

“Well, my boy,” said he, “I’m glad to have you at home once 
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more, even if it isn’t to be a long visit this time. It’s dreary 
work sitting down to dinner all alone every evening, and I’m 
afraid I shall hardly get your aunt into the dining-room again 
this year. And how are things going on in the regiment? Do 
the Plymouth people do their duty in providing you with plenty 
of amusement ?” 

This question was in itself evidence of unwonted good humour, 
for Sir George had always professed the deepest disdain for 
everything connected with a soldier’s life in time of peace, and 
had affected to consider the regiment to which his nephew 
belonged quite beneath notice. Now, however, he listened with 
a condescending show of interest to what Willie had to tell him 
about military matters and about such hunting as seemed likely 
to be obtainable in the far west. It was not until the servants 
had left the room that he drew his chair up to the fireside and 
started a subject of greater importance. 

“So, young man,” he began, “ you’ve been losing your heart, 
I hear. Well, it’s better to do that than to lose your head, as 
upon my word, I think you were in some danger of doing a short 
time ago. A fool and his money are soon parted ; but I don't 
calla mana fool for falling in love, because that is what no human 
being can help.” 

Sir George thought it necessary to qualify this generous 
admission by pointing out that a man who falls in love may be 
guilty of great folly, but that he is not so when the object of his 
affections happens to be an earl’s daughter. And, as for Willie's 
modest protestations, he would have none of them. 

“Oh, rubbish!” he exclaimed. “Who is this man Mortimer 
that you should bow down before him? Nothing but a country 
gentleman ; which is what you yourself will be. With a larger 
income than his too, I dare say—unless you misbehave yourself. 
You will be a poorer-spirited fellow than I take you for, Willie, 
if you give in to him without making a fight for it.” 

Willie’s self-confidence was not greatly strengthened by this 
and other speeches couched in a similar strain of encouragement, 
but it was a relief to be spared any allusion to his mother anda 
still greater relief to know that no opposition would be raised 
against his ultimate return to Devonshire. For it need scarcely 
be said that his absurd anxiety to quit Torquay had been 
followed by an equally absurd longing to revisit the scene of his 
disappointment. 

“T have asked some of the neighbours to come over and shoot 
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on Thursday,” Sir George announced presently. “Perhaps I 
may give myself a holiday and look on. I shall not take out a 
gun, because, as you know, I am worse than useless ; but I shall 
look to you to maintain the credit of the family.” 

Sir George had an idea that a host ought, if possible, to bring 
down more birds than his guests. All hosts are not of that 
opinion ; but some perhaps are not sorry if, at the end of the 
day, they can show that, in spite of having taken the worst places, 
they can claim to have made the heaviest bag. So, on the 
following Thursday, he was secretly delighted by the success of 
his nephew, who, without being a first-rate shot, was nevertheless 
a good deal better than any of his rivals. There are, as every- 
body knows, days on which it seems impossible to miss and other 
days on which it seems just as impossible to touch a feather, 
Probably what made Willie shoot so well was that he had not 
the slightest desire to distinguish himself. He aimed and fired 
mechanically ; he was not thinking, except for a moment at a 
time, about pheasants or hares; and so, as not unfrequently 
happens, he achieved renown without any conscious striving 
after it. In the luncheon-hut (Sir George always provided his 
neighbours with a hot luncheon, accompanied by champagne), he 
was made a little uncomfortable by his uncle’s ill-concealed 
triumph, which, as the afternoon progressed, reached an un- 
controllable pitch. 

“That fellow,” Sir George confided to a squire of the vicinity, 
“can do anything in the world that he chooses to give his mind 
to; the only thing that stands in his way is his diffidence. I 
confess that I should have liked to put him into the bank, but 
perhaps, after all, it’s as well as it is. He'll soon get tired of 
soldiering and settle down to a country life—for which I think 
he is adapted. He’s a pretty fair hand at field-sports, as you 
see, and he won’t lack the means to indulge his tastes—he won't 
lack the means.” 

The elderly gentleman to whom this crow was addressed, and 
who was out of temper by reason of having just brought down a 
runner, answered: “I suppose you know your own business 
best ; but, if I had a nephew who was likely to succeed me, I 
shouldn’t be in any hurry to make him drop his profession. 
Sport is all very well ; but young fellows ought to have work 
as well.” 

“Oh, I’m quite aware of that,” rejoined Sir George, not a whit 
disconcerted ; “I shan’t ask Willie to resign his commission 
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until he marries. After that, the management of the estate will 
give him sufficient occupation. You can’t expect a lady to 
follow the drum.” 

Indeed he was so pleased by the notion of pressing a lady of 
title to his avuncular bosom that he refused to believe in the 
obstacles which Willie instanced while they walked homewards 
together in the twilight. 

“My good fellow,” said he, “you can win if you are deter. 
mined to win ; all depends upon that. Look at me! I never 
had the half of your advantages ; yet all my life through I have 
gained everything that I have resolved to gain. Don’t tell me 
that it is an easier thing to hit a rocketing pheasant than to 
conquer a girl’s heart; I’ve lived long enough to know better 
than that. I grant you that Lady Wetherby will want to know 
what your prospects are. Well, you may tell her from me that 
they aren’t very much worse than Mr. Mortimer’s. I’ve looked 
him up in the Landed Gentry, and I can form a pretty shrewd 
guess at the relation which his rent-roll bears to his income.” 

“TI don’t think Lady Wetherby will ever have occasion to 
inquire about my prospects,” answered Willie, smiling and 
shaking his head ; “ but, if she did, I should have to tell her that 
they were very doubtful, shouldn’t I? At least, that is what 
you have always given me to understand.” 

Sir George walked on for some little distance in silence, 
When he once more opened his lips it was to deliver what had 
all the appearance of being a carefully weighed statement. 

“ A boy,” said he, “may turn out well or badly. When that 
boy is not one’s own son, one does not, unless one is an idiot, 
undertake to leave him a fortune which has been amassed by 
many years of hard work. But you are no longer a boy ; your 
character is formed, and, if you have not always acted precisely 
as I should have wished you to act, you have given me no fair 
cause to complain of you. I think you ought now to know that 
you will inherit all I possess, subject, of course, to such provision 
as I have made for your aunt’s maintenance in the event of her 
surviving me. There is, I believe, one thing, and only one, 
which will induce me to alter my will. What that is, you are 
already aware.” 

“That one thing,” observed Willie, “is just what may occut 
at any time.” 

“It must not occur,” returned Sir George, stopping short and 
stamping his foot emphatically on the moist ground. “I think 
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you will allow, Willie, that I have never played the tyrant with 
you. When you were under age and subject to my control, I 
thought it right to separate you from your mother, and to that 
arrangement she saw fit to consent. When you became your 
own master I did not, because I could not, forbid you to meet 
her; only I foresaw and I warned you what the result would be. 
My apprehensions have been fully verified. I understand that 
it is not easy to refuse a loan of a hundred pounds to your 
mother when she states that she is in want; yet you will have 
to refuse ; for, if you don’t, you may depend upon it that it will 
not be an hundred nor a thousand pounds that will satisfy her. 
Give way at the outset and these leeches will fasten upon you 
and fatten upon you until you or they die. You are a young 
man, so you don’t believe me, I dare say ; but perhaps I, who am 
old, know the human race a little better than you do.” 

“T think you are unjust to my mother,” said Willie, who 
could not deny that the remainder of Sir George’s speech was 
reasonable enough. 

“It may be so. I cannot forget your mother’s history, and it 
is possible that I am prejudiced against a woman who has 
grossly insulted me, who was a bad wife to my brother, and 
whom I regard as having been the cause of his death. But, 
whether I am just or unjust to her, I am not likely to be 
mistaken as to the manner in which she and her spendthrift of a 
husband will act. They shall not have the squandering of my 
fortune, that is certain. In a word, my boy, you must make 
your choice between them and me. And let me remind you 
that, if you haven’t the moral courage to say No when the next 
demand is made upon your purse, you will lose something more 
than a fortune. Lady Wetherby’s jointure will die with her ; 
she will not marry her daughter to a man who has only a small 
income of his own and a mother dependent upon him. Don’t 
answer me ; but put that all in your pipe and smoke it. Now, 
if you please, we'll drop the subject ; I hope and trust that there 
will never be any need for us to reopen it.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


_ Sir George Brett must be allowed such merit as may be 
implied in the possession of sound common sense. He 
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cherished, no doubt, an invincible grudge against Marcia; but 
he had not misread Archdale’s character, and, if the danger of 
his very large fortune being dissipated by that thriftless gentle. 
man was somewhat remote, nothing was more probable than 
that extensive inroads would eventually be made upon it if 
Willie’s disposition to play into his stepfather’s hands were not 
nipped in the bud. And with that end in view Sir George had 
acted sensibly, saying neither too much nor too little and 
impressing his nephew with a certain feeling of respect for him, 
Having fired his shot, he left well alone, nor did the name of 
Archdale pass his lips again during the remainder of Willie's 
visit. It was by his suggestion that that visit was brought to an 
end at the expiration of something under a fortnight. 

“Now, my boy,” he said good-humouredly one morning (for 
indeed he had continued to be in the best of humours all this 
time), “I know your heart is in Torquay, and you had better let 
your body follow it. Your aunt is gaining strength again now, 
and she is satisfied with the glimpse that she has had of you, 
and so am I. Old folks mustn’t attempt to compete with 
beautiful young ladies. So be off as soon as you please, 
and good luck go with you! You may tell Lady Wetherby 
that she needn’t feel any delicacy about writing to me and 
asking questions. I shall be glad to give her the fullest 
information, and I don’t think she will find my replies u- 
satisfactory.” 

It was useless to reason with this confident old gentleman, 
and, in spite of himself, Willie could not help being to some 
extent infected by his sanguine spirit. Naturally, he did not 
look at the matter from his uncle’s standpoint. He did not 
believe that the fact of his prospects being as good as 
Mortimer’s would weigh for one moment with Lady Evelyn; 
yet that fact might very possibly have weight with her mother, 
and he had suspected all along that Lady Evelyn, being in love 
with nobody, was willing, out of sheer indifference, to marry the 
man of her mother’s choice. But, after all, it was not a fact 
that his prospects were as assured as Mortimer’s. On the 
contrary, it was quite plain that they would be worth very little 
unless he was prepared to throw his mother overboard; and 
this led him to ask himself what he really intended to do with 
regard to his mother. It was a difficult question, which gave 
him ample food for reflection during his long journey westwards. 
Sir George, it might be assumed, was not far out in his 
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prognostications, There would soon be a further request for 
money, followed by other requests—not, perhaps, for hundreds 
or thousands, but for such small sums as ladies who have to pay 
the tradespeople and whose husbands are of an extravagant 
disposition are apt to stand in need of. Could he turn a deaf 
ear to requests of that kind? He hardly thought that he could, 
although he realized the futility of acceding to them and 
the long price that he might be called upon to pay for his 
weakness. He could not bring himself to say to his mother, 
“It is out of the question for me to help you; because, if I do, 
I shall imperil my chance of becoming a rich man some day.” 
So the only result at which he arrived was a forlorn hope that 
he might not be placed between the horns of the inevitable 
dilemma and a pardonable indignation against Archdale, who 
might have been earning a sufficient income, but was too lazy to 
do it. 

His stepfather, as it chanced, was the first person to greet him 
on his arrival at Torquay. As his fly turned in at the gates of 
the villa the indistinct forms of two gentlemen who had walked 
up the hill behind him emerged from the semi-darkness, and it 
was Archdale’s mellow voice that said — 

“So here you are again, Brett! Delighted to see you, though 
I suppose I mustn’t flatter myself that Iam the magnet which 
has drawn you back to this dreary hole.” 

“How do you do?” answered Willie. He did not like the 
man, and he fancied that his tone had an ironical inflection 
which was, to say the least of it, uncalled for. 

Mr, Archdale’s companion now advanced, holding out a 
plump hand. By the light of the gas-lamp in the porch he was 
seen to be fat, elderly, grey-haired, and a little out of breath by 
reason of the ascent which he had just made. 

“You don’t remember me,” he remarked. “ Well, it would 
be strange if you did, though I remember you well enough, and 
we used to be pretty good friends once upon a time. Have you 
forgotten that evening when we thought you had drowned your 
mother in the Lago Maggiore, and Archdale wanted to eat you 
up, body and bones? He wanted to eat me up the next 
morning, though goodness knows I had no hand in spiriting the 
pair of you away. Well, times are changed; I dare say he 
wouldn’t quarrel with an old friend about such a trifle as that 
nowadays,” 

“I don’t think you have changed much, Mr. Drake,” 
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answered Willie, laughing ; “I should have recognized you in 
another minute.” 

But Mr. Drake, besides being a dozen years older, was in 
other respects an altered man. By great good luck he had 
come into an unexpected inheritance which sufficed to make his 
bachelor existence comfortable ; and this, as was only natural, 
had exercised a sobering influence upon him. He no longer 
borrowed money of good-natured friends; his waist had be- 
come enlarged by several inches; he was on the committee of 
his club; he had ceased to play whist, except for sixpenny 
points ; he went to church twice on Sundays and led a blame- 
less, useless, contented sort of life. It must, however, be added, 
to his credit, that he did not ignore favours received in past 
years and that he had accepted Mr. Archdale’s invitation to run 
down to Torquay for a day or two in spite of certain reasons 
that he had for wishing to decline that civility. 

Willie thought him a pleasant old gentleman enough, and was 
by no means sorry to have his company at dinner and through 
the evening. For his mother was in one of her most jealous 
and suspicious moods, and kept putting questions to him which 
he could not conveniently answer. What had the George 
Bretts said about her? Why had they consented to let him 
leave them? Was Caroline really ill or only shamming? It 
was difficult for a young man who desired to tell nothing but 
the truth, yet not the whole truth, to reply to such queries, and 
the presence of Mr. Drake was some safeguard against their 
being pushed too far. He himself would fain have made a few 
inquiries, but he did not venture to do so, nor was any in- 
formation volunteered about Lady Wetherby and her be 
longings. He had to comfort himself with the thought that no 
news is good news, and that, if Lady Evelyn had been engaged 
to Mortimer, the circumstance would surely have been con- 
sidered worthy of mention. 

After breakfast, the next morning, he was wandering round 
the garden, trying to keep a cigarette alight in the teeth of a 
gusty wind, when he was joined by Mr. Drake, and it soon 
became evident that that gentleman had something more to say 
than that the weather was abominable, and that London, after 
all, was far and away the best place to be in while leaves were 
falling and south-westerly gales roaring in from the Atlantic 
every other day. . 

“Has our friend Archdale spoken to you at all about his 
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affairs?” he inquired, after the above topics had been pretty 
well exhausted. 

“No,” answered Willie, “he hasn’t yet. Are his affairs in a 
bad way?” 

Mr. Drake shook his head. “Between you and me,” said he, 
“I’m afraid they ave in a bad way—in a deuced bad way. You 
aren’t his son, so I hope you won't take offence at my speaking 
plainly about him, and the plain truth is that Archdale isn’t fit 
to be trusted with a shilling. If he goes on like this, he'll be in 
the Bankruptcy Court before he’s much older. I don’t mean to 
say that he’s dishonest or that he can help being what he is ; 
perhaps he can’t. But I ask you, what’s the use of lending 
money to a man who simply chucks it out of window and goes 
on living beyond his income as gaily as ever? One would bea 
fool to do such a thing even if one were a rich man—which I 
am not.” 

“Has he asked you to lend him money?” inquired Willie. 

“Well, yes, he has. And I’ve done it too—more than once, 
I don’t mind telling you that in old days it was the other way 
about. I was a poor devil then, and he helped me out of 
difficulties ; and the least that I could do, after I got possession 
ofa little money of my own, was to repay him and to oblige 
him with a loan when he asked me. Still there are limits, you 
know. The moment that I read his letter, begging me to come 
down here, I guessed how it would be, and last night I had to 
meet him with a flat refusal. Not very pleasant ; but what can 
one do? Dash itall! I ain’t a gold-mine.” 

“I should have thought my mother’s income and his own 
would have been sufficient to pay all the expenses of their present 
style of living,” observed Willie, somewhat perturbed. 

“ My dear fellow, as far as I can make out, your mother has 
next to no income at all ; her capital seems to have melted, and 
as for their present style of living, which Archdale calls ‘ pigging 
it, it’s quite another thing from the style in which they used to 
live abroad, I can tell you. The fact is that Archdale has 
behaved like a perfect idiot. I believe his pictures don’t sell 
as well as they once did; but if they fetched £5000 a piece it 
would be the same story. As soon as his purse is full he must 
needs empty it. I suppose it’s his nature to be like that, just as 
it’s his nature to be perpetually making a fool of himself about 
women,” 


“Does he do that?” asked Willie quickly. 
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“Oh, not to any criminal extent ; but there’s always a flirtation 
going on. There always was, and I should think there always 
will be, if he lives to be a hundred. It used to vex your mother ; 
I don’t know whether it vexes her still. However, what I wanted 
to say to you was this: I understand that you're well off and 
likely to be better off, and Archdale is bound to apply to you 
sooner or later. Well, if I were in your place, I wouldn’t oblige 
him—I wouldn't really. It sounds an unfriendly sort of thing 
to say, but I’m persuaded that there’s no good in trying to help 
a man of his stamp. As for me, I shall hook it. I’ve had letters 
this morning which compel me to return to London at once,” 
added Mr. Drake, with a smile and a wink. 

It was impossible to be angry with the man, for there could 
be no doubt that he meant kindly ; but the humour of his ad- 
monition (which saves so many admonitions from being hope- 
lessly stupid and impertinent) was lost upon Willie, who did not 
know that Mr. Drake had in former times been one of the most 
barefaced beggars in England, and who parted from his counsellor 
with a heavy heart. 

It was partly because he did not wish to hear any more 
revelations about his mother’s husband and partly because he 
had an irresistible craving to hear something about other persons 
who were then sojourning in Torquay that he said he must run 
down to the post-office and buy some stamps. Being a man of his 
word, he duly went to the post-office and bought his stamps; 
but he did not encounter Lady Evelyn on the way, nor did he 
escape from the disquieting thoughts which Mr. Drake’s remarks 
had brought into his mind. It was all very well for Mr. Drake 
to rap out a good sturdy “no” and be recalled to London, but 
his own perplexities were not to be dealt with after that summary 
fashion. He could harden his heart against Archdale easily 
enough, but he could not harden it against his mother, and 
everything seemed to indicate the probability that he would ere 
long be guilty of an offence which Sir George Brett would never 
pardon. The worst of it was, too, that Sir George was in the 
right ; for it was obviously absurd to pour water into a sieve, 
and what Mr. Drake had said only lent confirmation to what 
Willie himself had surmised. 

After leaving the post-office he strolled down towards the 
\arbour ; possibly he had an unacknowledged curiosity to see 
whether the A/datross was still lying there. Torquay Harbour 
is not quite the most comfortable place in the world to lie in 
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when the stormy winds do blow, and by the late autumn most 
yachtsmen who have not had the sense to abandon what at best 
is but a doubtful pleasure at that season of the year have sought 
some quieter anchorage. Consequently there was no difficulty in 
identifying the solitary yawl which was pitching and rolling at her 
moorings under the inefficient shelter of the breakwater. Willie 
had been standing for some little time upon the quay, with his 
hands behind his back, watching her and wondering whether, if 
he stayed there long enough, he would be rewarded by obtaining 
speech of her owner, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and, wheeling round, he was brought face to face with that 
fortunate personage. 

Mortimer did not look as if he considered himself particularly 
fortunate at that moment. He had the appearance of being a 
thoroughly dejected man, and he presently explained that such 
was indeed his plight. 

“If ever you want to get into the proper frame of mind for 
cutting your throat, Brett,” said he, “let me recommend you to 
try yachting late in the year and bring up at Torquay. That'll 
make you wish you had never been born, or nothing will! Just 
look at that beastly tumbling sea—and this sort of thing has 
been going on for the last week without a check! The glass is 
rising now ; but I dare say that only means that we're in for a 
north-westerly gale. Well, I’m glad you're back, anyhow ; it’s 
something to be able to exchange a few words with a fellow- 
creature,” 

“But you have our friends at Malton Lodge,” said Willie, 
somewhat surprised by this despondency. 

“No, I haven't. At least, Lady Wetherby is there ; but Lady 
Evelyn has been away for ten days, staying with somebody or 
other. She is expected back to-night, and to-morrow we are to 
have a last sail, I believe, if the weather permits—which it won't. 
Then I shall send the yacht round to Gosport to lay up, and 
precious glad I shall be to get rid of her, I can tell you.” 

It would not have been in human nature that Willie should 
feel any deep sympathy with this forsaken and disconsolate 
wooer ; but he said, “I suppose you must have found it rather 
slow here of late.” 

“Slow !—my dear fellow, slow is no word for it! There 
literally hasn’t been a thing to do, except sit in the club, and rap 
the barometer, and curse the weather, and try to sleep as much 
as possible. Besides, I’ve been bothered about—about things.” 
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He looked as if he contemplated adding something more, but 
did not get farther than opening his lips once or twice, as he 
stood rolling about a pebble under his foot upon the coping of 
the quay. 

“Tl tell you what I wish you would do,” he resumed 
at length, looking up suddenly, “I wish you would come on 
board and lunch with me. You don’t mind a bit of a roll, 
do you?” 

“I don’t think I very much like it,” answered Willie 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, you'll be all right ; you won’t notice it after the first 
few minutes ; it’s nothing to what we have been having. You 
might come, like a good chap. The fact is I rather want to have 
a chat with you, and it’s impossible to talk out here, with the 
wind whistling through one’s bones.” 

Now it required no great perspicuity to guess that the subject 
about which Mr. Mortimer was anxious to talk confidentially 
must be in some way connected with Lady Evelyn, and even at 
the risk of being sea-sick, Willie could not resist an invitation of 
that kind. So he said, “ All right, then, I'll come. If the worst 
comes to the worst, I suppose you'll have the humanity to put 
me on shore before I disgrace myself.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MORTIMER IS CONFIDENTIAL, 


Mortimer blew shrilly upon a whistle which he drew from his 
waistcoat pocket and received an answering signal from the 
yacht, whence a boat was at once lowered. A few minutes later 
he and his guest were standing upon the heaving deck of the 
Albatross, and Willie remarked, with calm resignation, “A 
quarter of an hour of this will about finish me, I expect.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” returned the other, “there isn’t really any 
motion to speak of. Come below and have something to eat, 
and you'll soon forget that you aren’t on dry land. We'll have 
some champagne, though, to make assurance doubly sure.” 

It may be doubted whether eating off a swinging table is a 
very good remedy for dizziness, but the virtues of champagne as 
a corrective have long been recognized by persons liable to 
sea-sickness, and Mr. Mortimer’s champagne was of the best 
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quality. As much could not be said for the solid food set 
before his guest, which was cooked after a fashion to which all 
yachtsmen must learn to submit, whether they pay their cooks 
highly or not, because no other is obtainable. Such as it was, 
however, Willie found himself able to partake of it and realized, 
to his great relief, that he was in no imminent danger of 
humiliating catastrophes. He was all the more glad of that 
because he was extremely curious to hear what was the nature 
of the confidence which Mortimer apparently meant to repose in 
him ; so that it was a little disappointing to be catechized with 
regard to the sport that he had had in Kent and to listen to the 
vain regrets of a keen shot. 

“To think that one should get so far on in the season as this 
without using a single cartridge!” sighed Mortimer mournfully. 
“Such a thing hasn’t happened to me since I was a child. But 
this has been an exceptional sort of year all round. I don’t 
want ever to spend another like it, I know that much.” 

He became more explicit—the champagne possibly helping 
to loosen his tongue—when luncheon had been disposed of. 
He then conducted his friend to a recess at the foot of the 
companion which had been fitted up as a smoking-room, with a 
divan upon which recumbent smokers could wedge themselves 
into a position of comparative stability, and, having given him a 
cigar and lighted one himself, began— 

“T suppose you know why I’m here now, Brett.” 

“Yes,” answered Willie slowly, “I suppose I do.” 

“Well, it’s evident of course. Nobody would come yachting 
to Torquay in the beginning of winter unless he had a pretty 
good reason for it. All the same, I’m beginning to doubt 
whether I haven’t come here on a fool’s errand after all. What 
do you think? You're an unprejudiced, disinterested outsider, 
and I should like to hear your opinion, Candidly now, what do 
you think?” 

Willie could not disclaim the unprejudiced and disinterested 
character ascribed to him, but he professed himself quite 
incapable of forming a trustworthy judgment upon the question 
as to which he was consulted. “I don’t exactly understand 
what you mean,” he said. “I imagine that you are here on 
Lady Evelyn Foljambe’s account; but I can’t possibly tell 
whether she intends to accept you or not, if that is what you 
want to know. How could I? I’m not half as well acquainted 
with her as you are ; and besides, I’ve been away.” 
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“Qh yes, and so has she, for the matter of that. I can’t help 
fancying that she went away on purpose.” 

“But she is coming back this evening, you say.” 

“Yes, she is coming back this evening ; she was bound to 
come back some time or other, you know. But I thought you 
might have heard or noticed something before you left. Did 
she ever speak to you about me?” 

“She did once or twice,” answered Willie, who remembered 
quite well what she had said and felt that it would not bear 
repetition, “but I didn’t gather very much from that, one way or 
the other. I am really as much in the dark as you are.” 

“You must be hopelessly in the dark, then. Honestly 
speaking, I did believe that she cared for me last season in 
London. You may call me conceited if you like, but I think I 
had some excuse for believing that. She knew I was coming 
to Torquay in the autumn; she must have known why I was 
coming, and she certainly seemed to encourage me. So did her 
mother.” 

Willic made a murmur of assent. 

“ Ah, Isee! You think her mother had more to say to that 
than she had, and I’m afraid you're right, Brett. Still, Lady 
Wetherby isn’t a match-making old woman, and, when all’s said, 
I’m no such extraordinary catch, I’m sure you're thinking a lot 
more than you choose to say. Speak out, like a good fellow; 
you won't offend me, I promise you.” 

This was really a most embarrassing request, and to comply 
with it, while at the same time steering clear of offensiveness, 
would have required more wit or duplicity than Willie could 
boast of. He got out of the difficulty by answering, “My 
thoughts don’t matter ; the only important question for you is 
what Lady Evelyn thinks, and you can’t find that out without 
asking her. Why don’t you?” 

“Because, my dear fellow, she won’t give me the chance. I 
suppose, if I’ve been upon the brink of proposing to her once, 
I’ve been upon the brink ten times, and each time she has 

contrived to put me off. You have no idea what a hand she is 
at that kind of thing. I believe I can stand chaff about as well 
as most people, but there are times, don’t you know, when one 
doesn’t want to be chaffed.” Mortimer scratched the back of 
his head, tilting his yachting cap over his eyes, and added 
ruefully, “ Hang me if I can make out what she’s driving at!” 
“The only plan is to ask her,” said Willie again. 
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“Well, I suppose so; although I must confess that I don’t 
feel very confident. It looks to me as if she didn’t wish to be 
driven into a corner—as if she hadn’t quite made up her mind 
whether to say yes or no. And I suspect that that is what 
made her go away.” 

Willie opined that Lady Evelyn had now had time enough 
to ascertain her own wishes and that she might reasonably be 
requested to state them, “Tf it’s a fair question, Mortimer,” 
he ventured to ask in conclusion, “are you—are you very fond 
of her?” 

Mortimer looked a little foolish, “Oh, of course,” he 
answered, “One wouldn’t want to spend the rest of one’s life 
with a girl unless one was fond of her.” 

He jumped off his seat, ran up the companion and studied 
the weather for a moment. Then he returned, and, throwing 
himself down upon the divan again, resumed : “ While I’m at it, 
I may as well tell the whole truth. I don’t think I cared so 
very much about her in London ; only I liked her, and I was 
under the impression that she liked me, and my people are 
always bothering me to marry, But since I have felt less sure 
of her it has been rather different. Oh, I’m in love with her 
right enough, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Then,” said Willie rather curtly—for, somehow or other, 
this information was something of a disappointment to him 
—“all you have to do is to find out whether she is in love 
with you.” 

“Exactly so; and I’m very much afraid that she isn’t. I 
don’t know how or why it is ; but she has certainly changed of 
late. I should understand it if she had been seeing -other 
fellows; but she hasn’t, you know. There isn’t a soul in 
Torquay whom she could possibly have taken a fancy to, except 
yourself, and I daresay you won’tthink me insulting if I say 
that I see no reason to be afraid of you.” 

Willie managed to force out a laugh, though he felt his cheeks 
reddening. “I’m not very formidable,” he answered; “ladies 
aren’t much in the habit of becoming enamoured of me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know why they should’nt be,” Mortimer declared 
generously ; “ I’ve no doubt they’d think you no end of a fellow 
if you took the trouble to be attentive to them; but you're 
hardly a ladies’ man, are you? All I meant to say was that 
in this particular instance you are not to be dreaded. To be 
perfectly candid, I did for a moment imagine that there might 
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be something between you and her ; so I took an opportunity of 
asking her what she thought of you.” 

“And she set your mind at ease, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes; she set my mind at ease. Not that she said a 
word against you, you understand ; on the contrary, she praised 
you up to the skies. Only one knows the sort of feeling that 
women have about a man whom they praise in that way. He's 
everything that you please as a friend ; but he wouldn't exactly 
suit them as a husband.” 

Having thus incidentally crushed the life out of any insane 
hopes that may have been rising in the breast of his confidant, 
Mr. Mortimer proceeded : “ The long and the short of it is, then, 
that you advise me not to shilly-shally any longer? You don't 
think I should improve my chances by waiting a bit.” 

Willie was able to reply honestly that he should recommend 
prompt action. If Lady Evelyn had not yet made up her mind, 
it did not seem likely that further delay could bring her nearer 
to a decision. 

Mortimer nodded. “All right,” said he; “the deed shall be 
done to-morrow, if only this vile wind will moderate. You 
might be good-natured and come with us—will you? Then you 
could entertain the old lady, as you did before, you know, and 
I could find an occasion to say my little say and have done 
with it.” 

Good-natured as he was, Willie demurred to this unpalatable 
proposition. 

“You will get on all right without me,” he answered ; “Lady 
Wetherby is on your side, and she isn’t likely to thrust her 
company upon you.” 

“Oh, she will be quite willing to make herself scarce,” agreed 
Mortimer ; “I know that. It’s Lady Evelyn whom I’m doubt- 
ful about. I’m as certain as I sit here that she doesn’t want to 
be brought to bay, and there’s no getting rid of third persons 
unless the whole three are of one mind. If you were with us, 
you could easily lend me a helping hand, don’t you see.” 

To such an appeal only one response was possible, and indeed 
it did not greatly signify. If one is to be condemned to 
inevitable suffering, one may as well be present when sentence is 
passed as not. Willie, therefore, accepted the humble task of 
usefulness assigned to him, and having done so, rose, saying that 
it was time for him to be off. Mortimer, however, was very 
unwilling to let him go. He had to admit that he had nothing 
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particular to do, and, asa result of that admission, he had to 
listen for another hour to confidences which he would fain have 
dispensed with. With unintentional cruelty, Mortimer expa- 
tiated upon Lady Evelyn’s many charms and good qualities, 
protesting his complete faith in her, notwithstanding all that he 
had heard about her heartlessness. 

“She isn’t a flirt in reality,” he was good enough to explain ; 
“but I suppose that, like all women, she has a hankering after 
admiration, and very likely she sees no harm in giving a certain 
amount of encouragement to fellows who haven't serious 
intentions and whom she wouldn’t dream of marrying if they 
had. Only I have always fancied that she treated me rather 
differently from the others. Of course I may be quite wrong, 
though ; what do you think yourself? ” 

This question was repeated in one form or another again and 
again, to the discomfiture of poor Willie, who kept on answering 
that he really knew nothing about it. It was rather hard upon 
him that he should be asked tocheer the spirits and allay the 
misgivings of a rival who seemed to have every chance of 
success. His patience almost broke down when he was begged 
to say quite honestly whether he believed Lady Evelyn capable 
of consenting to arrangements made on her behalf by her family, 
without regard to her personal predilections. 

“Because I don’t want to be accepted on those terms, you 
know,” Mortimer declared. “I’d a good deal rather be told 
straight out that she liked me well enough, but didn’t care for 
me in the way that I care for her.” 

“How can I possibly judge of her feelings !” exclaimed Willie. 
“From the little that I have seen of her, I should think that if 
you asked her she would answer you truly; but you yourself 
say that I am not a ladies’ man. If you are in the dark, it 
stands to reason that I must be much more so.” 

At length he was permitted to depart ; and dismal enough 
were his reflections after he had been put ashore and had started 
on the uphill road which led towards his mother’s house. 
Setting one consideration against another, the evidence of facts 
doubtless told in Mortimer’s favour. Lady Evelyn might have 
gone away out of coquetry, or simply because she had thought 
that a little change of scene would be agreeable ; but it was 
perfectly plain that if she had intended to refuse her suitor, she 
would have allowed him to propose to her and have got rid of 
him. Hesitation may mean fifty things, but it cannot mean a 
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negative decision. As for himself, he was convinced now, if he 
had not been so before, that he was nothing more to her than a 
casual and rather pleasant acquaintance. Mortimer’s report of 
the manner in which she had spoken about him was conclusive 
upon that point. 

He might or might not have been in some measure comforted 
if he could have overheard a conversation which was at that 
moment taking place between Lady Evelyn and her mother, 
The girl, who had just arrived from her journey, was seated 
beside the tea-table, with her hat and jacket on, and had been 
informed that, should the weather prove propitious on the 
morrow, she would be expected to pay a farewell visit to the 
Albatross. The announcement apparently did not please her; 
for she made an impatient gesture and exclaimed— 

“What a miserable want of originality! I should have 
thought that in all this time Mr. Mortimer might have hit upon 
some new idea. I don’t think I was ever so tired of anything 
in my life as I am of sailing round Torbay in that yacht.” 

“T am sure you can’t dread the prospect half so much as I do, 
my dear,” answered her mother rather dolefully. “ You at least 
are a good sailor, whereas I am a disgracefully bad one. Even 
if the wind drops, as it seems to be doing, one can’t expect that 
horrible sea to have quieted down by to-morrow.” 

“But if you don’t want to go, and I don’t want to go, why on 
earth are we going?” Lady Evelyn inquired. 

“Qh, I think we ought. Mr. Mortimer only came to Torquay 
on our account, you must remember, and I am afraid he has 
found it very dull while you have been away ; and—and it is 
the last time that he will ask us to go out sailing with him, you 
see,” 

“Yes; there is a grain of consolation in that thought. 
Moreover, if we didn’t go out sailing with him, he would come 
to luncheon here and stay the whole afternoon, I suppose. All 
the same, I wish we could get hold of some amiable fourth 
person to square the party. Mr. Brett would have been invalu- 
able ; but he is still away, isn’t he?” 

“I believe he has returned,” answered Lady Wetherby, @ 
momentary cloud overspreading her good-humoured face; “his 
mother was here this afternoon, and she told me that he had 
come back. But I don’t think I will ask him to join us in 
another yachting excursion: he didn’t enjoy himself very much 
the last time.” . 
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“Didn’t he?” asked Lady Evelyn innocently. “I’m sure it 
was no fault of yours or mine if he didn’t ; for we both tried our 
little best to entertain him. What makes you think that he 
found us tedious ?” 

Lady Wetherby laughed. “I didn’t say he had found us 
tedious ; I said he didn’t enjoy himself, and I doubt whether he 
would enjoy a repetition of the dose, poor boy! Anyhow, I 
can’t invite him ; the A/datross doesn’t belong to me.” 

“JT shouldn't feel the slightest scruple about inviting him if I 
wanted him,” observed Lady Evelyn pensively ; “but after all, 
I don’t know that I do particularly want him. Anybody else 
would do quite as well. Perhaps Mr. Archdale might be induced 
to honour us with his company.” 

Lady Wetherby thought not. “From what I hear,” said she, 
“Mr, Archdale prefers playing whist at the club to doing any- 
thing else. Besides, we couldn’t very well ask him without 
Marcia.” 

“In that case,” said Lady Evelyn, “ perhaps we had better 
not ask him. I can’t understand how such a nasty woman 
as Mrs. Archdale ever contrived to have such a nice son as 
Mr. Brett.” 

“She isn’t so very nasty and he isn’t so very nice,” returned 
her mother. “ You jump to conclusions about people much too 
hastily, my dear.” 

“Dol? Well, you can’t accuse me of having jumped hastily 
to any conclusion about Mr. Mortimer, who is neither nasty nor 
nice, handsome nor ugly, clever nor stupid. The only positive 
thing that I can discover about him is his income ; but I suppose 
that is the most important thing that can be discovered about 
anybody, isn’t it ?” 


CHAPTER XL. 


ROUGH-WEATHER SAILING. 


When the autumnal equinox is over and the south-westerly 
gales have blown themselves out, the wind commonly veers 
towards the north or west, and in favourable years there follows 
a period of still sunny days and starry nights, with a touch of 
frost in the air. In unfavourable years (these are perhaps the 
more numerous) sharp squalls of wind and rain sweep in from 
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the same quarter, alternating with bright intervals, a condition of 
things tolerable enough to people on dry land who 
umbrellas, but full of discomfort for those whom the pursuit of 
business or pleasure tempts to sail upon the sea. Now, the day 
which Mr. Mortimer had fixed upon as the last of his nautical 
career for that season was of the latter uncertain type. There 
was no denying that it was a fine morning ; but over the distant 
hills of Dartmoor there hung a black cloud, with sun-tays 
streaming up above it and an ominous grey appearance belowit; 
so that Lady Wetherby, as she stood upon the terrace in front of 
her villa and anxiously surveyed the horizon, shading her eyes 
with her hand, heaved a deep sigh. 

“TI suppose it will do,” she observed to her daughter ; “one 
can’t very well say that it won’t do. Only I am certain that as 
soon as we are well out to sea something horrible will happen.” 

“Then we'll stay at home,” answered Lady Evelyn decisively, 
“We would do a great deal to please Mr. Mortimer—that’s 
understood—but I don’t see why we should run the risk of being 
drowned to please him.” 

“Oh, I daresay there isn’t much danger of that,” rejoined her 
mother ; “the A/batross is seaworthy, I believe, and there is no 
appearance of a storm approaching. But unfortunately some- 
thing very far short of a storm will suffice to make me quite 
indifferent to the prospect of death. There’s no help for it, my 
dear ; go we must. All I beg of you is that you will not ask me 
to remain on deck. It is just wildly possible that, by lying on 
the flat of my back in the cabin and shutting my eyes, I may 
manage to pull through.” 

So the messenger whom Mr. Mortimer had despatched from 
the yacht, and who was waiting for a reply, was sent away with 
a verbal intimation to the effect that the ladies would be at the 
landing-steps in about twenty minutes, and the elder of them 
prepared herself to undergo one of those forms of martyrdom to 
which all good mothers must occasionally submit for their 
daughters’ sake. If in this instance the daughter of the martyr 
was far from grateful, there was nothing surprising or unusual 
about her ingratitude: few people understand what their true 
interests are, and fewer still return thanks to those who 
endeavour to promote them. 

During the drive down to the quay Lady Evelyn was tacitum 
and depressed; she seated herself in the gig with the half 
resigned, half-impatient air of one who foresees annoyance, and, 
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as the men gave way, she remarked gloomily : “Well, we are in 
for it now! I only hope that, whatever comes of this, nobody 
will be so unfair as to blame me. J didn’t want to go to sea 
to-day.” 

ens she brightened up wonderfully when she stepped on 
board and recognised the figure of Willie Brett, stationed a few 
paces behind the owner of the vessel. “This is really kind of 
you!” she exclaimed, shaking hands cordially with the young 
man. “I know you can’t be here for pleasure—no mortal could. 
So I shall take the liberty of assuming that you came out of 
sheer charity and because you realized that Mr. Mortimer would 
be much too busy sailing the ship to waste time in entertaining 
me.” 

And it pleased her to maintain this preposterous assumption, 
notwithstanding all the assurances to the contrary that she 
received from those who were in a position to speak authori- 
tatively. In vain Mortimer protested that he had nothing 
whatsoever to say to the navigation of the A/batross ; in vain 
Willie, true to the distasteful task which he had undertaken, 
endeavoured to efface himself: there is no permissible method of 
shaking off a lady who is determined to cling to you, and Lady 
Evelyn did not conceal her determination. 

“Go away and steer,” she said to Mortimer, as soon as they 
were out of the harbour. “You want to steer—you know you 
do! Added to which, I want to talk to Mr. Brett in private, so 
that there isn’t the slightest excuse for your remaining with us 
against your will.” 

Mortimer laughed rather ruefully, shrugged his shoulders and 
walked aft. The day, to be sure, was still young, and he 
presumed that his opportunity would come later. But Willie, 
who was thus left in what seemed to be an enviable situation, 
(for Lady Wetherby had lost no time in going below), was not 
much elated by it. For all his innocence, he could not but 
perceive that this openly avowed desire for his company was not 
really flattering. 

“What do you want to talk to me about in private, Lady 
Evelyn?” he inquired, with a somewhat melancholy smile. 

“That is just what I don’t know,” she replied candidly. 
“However, I daresay I shall be able to think of something 
presently, and in the meantime we have got rid of our genial 
host, whom I don’t wish to have upon my hands for the entire 
day. Why are you back in Torquay, if one may ask? Have 
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you made your peace with your uncle, or have you quarrelled 
with him ?” 

“T haven’t quarrelled with him,” answered Willie, a little 
surprised ; “I should be very sorry to do that.” 

“Oh, you would? I didn’t know. Of course you are quite 
right, and it is a dreadful mistake to quarrel with one’s bread 
and butter; only I fancied somehow that you were the sort of 
person to throw away a fortune for an idea.” 

“How do you mean?” inquired Willie. 

“I only mean that, from what I have heard, you are doing 
rather a risky thing in irritating that old uncle of yours, | 
suppose your returning here, instead of staying with him, 
irritates him, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, I hope not. He isn’t on speaking terms with my 
mother, and perhaps he would be better pleased if she were not 
upon speaking terms with me; but he has been quite reasonable 
about it. He made conditions, as he had every right to do; but 
I think he understands that some allowance must be made for 
human nature.” 

“Well, if you have persuaded hiin that it is a part of human 
nature to revolt against arbitrary interference, that is very clever 
of you, and I trust he will leave you his money, notwithstanding 
your obstinacy. The one essential thing for all of us appears 
to be that we should get hold of money: so long as we do that, 
we may make idiots of ourselves in other ways to our hearts 
content.” 

Willie said that was not at all his view of the whole duty of 
man—or woman. 

“It’s mine, then. At least, I think it is. Ignoble, if you like, 
but necessary ; and a good deal more necessary in the case of 
women than in the case of men. Men, after all, can earn their 
own living; but women, or at any rate women of my class, 
can’t, and we are ‘always taught that it is our chief duty to 
marry rich men. Mamma is as unworldly as anybody whom 
I have ever met; yet I know that that is her opinion, and 
that she will be grievously disappointed if I don’t act upon it.” 

“Do you mean to act upon it?” Willie could not help 
asking. 

“ Am I bound to answer that question, Mr. Brett ?” 

“ Of course not. Only I think you rather invited it?” 

“Oh, dear, no; I was only inviting you to answer it for me. 
But you aren’t polite enough, or else you are too honest. Well, 
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I know what you think, and I daresay you are right. I shall 
probably end by doing my duty. As far as that goes, I shall 
probably begin by doing it.” 

Nobody could speak more plainly, and it seemed to Willie 
that such candour fully entitled him to state in general terms 
what his views were with regard to loveless marriages. This 
he proceeded to do at some length and with no little earnestness, 
forgetting in the ardour of the controversy which ensued that he 
had not been invited to join the A/datross that day in order that 
he might engross the whole attention of the lady on whose 
account alone the yacht had left her moorings. 

Lady Evelyn, for her part, seemed to be equally oblivious of 
the ill-used and impatient man at the wheel. She argued with 
a good deal of dexterity, and although she admitted the 
desirability of love-matches in the abstract, she gave it to be 
understood that she regarded them rather as lucky accidents 
than as objects to be aimed at. 

“Don’t look so shocked and distressed,” said she; “we are 
what we have been brought up to be, and I wasn’t trained ina 
romantic school.” 

Willie sighed. “You don’t speak as if you very much liked 
the school in. which you were brought up,” he ventured to 
remark. 

“Oh, I like it or I dislike it—what does it matter? I am 
what Iam, and things are what they are, and we can’t change 
them. Perhaps we have discussed the question long enough 
now.” 

They had certainly been discussing it for a good long time. 
The Albatross, running before a fresh breeze, was well out 
to sea, and Mortimer, who had been vainly endeavouring to 
catch his friend’s eye, contrived to do so now. He made an 
expressive grimace, which was rightly interpreted in the quarter 
to which it was addressed as meaning that this sort of thing was 
rather more than had been bargained for. Willie responded by 
a slight movement of his shoulders and eyebrows. It was no 
fault of his that he had been detained in a conversation which 
he had not sought ; still he felt a little guilty about it, and it 
seemed to him that his obvious duty was to efface himself. He 
therefore rose somewhat abruptly from the wicker chair in which 
he had been seated, murmuring something about its being time 
for him to take his share of the work. As a matter of fact, 
he did not gain possession of the tiller, because the skipper, who 
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advanced at the same moment, would not allow him to do so: 
but the effect of his manceuvre was to release Mortimer, and 
how could he help it if Lady Evelyn chose immediately to 
disappear down the companion ? 

“You see how it is,” said Mortimer disconsolately, when the 
two young men were left on deck together; “she is evidently 
determined not to give me a chance if she can help it. Between 
you and me, Brett, I’ve half a mind to chuck the whole thing 
up ; goodness knows I don’t want to force myself upon anybody,” 

And, as his friend remained silent, he continued with a touch 
of irritability, “What do you think yourself? What has she 
been talking about to you all this time? Did she mention me?” 

“Not by name,” answered Willie hesitatingly. 

“Oh, she did mention me by implication then? I thought as 
much! Well, you know, if it comes to her discussing me with 
outsiders, it’s pretty plain that she can’t care about me person- 
ally, and I’m sure I don’t want to be accepted for any other 
reason. She told you that she was being urged to marry me by 
her mother, I suppose ? ” 

“No, she didn’t say that,” answered Willie, endeavouring to 
combine truth with discretion. “Somehow or other, I don’t 
quite remember how, we got on the subject of marriage, and 
she talked’ as though income were the only important considera- 
tion. But I really don’t know whether she meant what she said, 
and perhaps she wasn’t thinking about you at all. Hadn't you 
better go below and ask her? I’m sure she will be honest with 
you if you do.” 

Mortimer was not quite so confident about that. Rightly or 
wrongly, he conceived that Lady Evelyn had given him a great 
deal of encouragement and that her present conduct was not 
only capricious but unfair. He was disinclined either to give 
her the cheap triumph of having brought him to her feet and 
refused him or to accept a success due solely to his rent-roll and 
his highly respectable position in society. However, it need 
scarcely be said that he eventually acted upon the advice offered 
to him and descended into the main cabin, leaving Willie to 
study the appearance of the sky and the sea, which was becoming 
more and more threatening. 

Little enough did Willie care about the black, ragged cloud 
which was sweeping over Paignton and the white-crested waves 
by which the bay astern was beginning to be covered, though he 
stared at these portents as if they interested him profoundly. 
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He knew, or thought he knew, very well what was going on 
beneath his feet at that moment. Lady Wetherby had made 
herself scarce—of course she would make herself scarce— 
Mortimer was pleading his cause; Lady Evelyn was laughing 
and pretending to be sceptical—was perhaps really feeling 
sceptical. But presently her scepticism would be vanquished ; 
she would realize that her lover was a good, kind-hearted fellow, 
that his love was not to be lightly rejected by one who, at all 
events, loved no one else better ; she would yield more or less 
reluctantly, and in a minute or two Mortimer would come up 
on deck, with a radiant countenance, to announce that it was 
“all right.” 

Nothing, in truth, was more probable than the verification of 
this forecast ; yet, when Mortimer reappeared, his countenance 
was anything but radiant, and all he had to announce was that 
they must put back to Torquay at once. 

“The old lady’s sick,” said he briefly and rather sulkily. “I 
don’t see that there’s much excuse for it; but sick she is, and 
though she swears she doesn’t mind, Lady Evelyn insists upon 
her being put ashore. Well, I suppose it would be inhuman to 
refuse. Besides, Lady Evelyn won't leave her.” 

He gave the requisite instructions and sharply countermanded 
his skipper’s orders to shorten sail. “The sooner we get back 
into smooth water the better,” he said; “there’s a nasty 
squall coming up which sea-sick people wouldn’t like. We 
may just escape it if we look sharp.” 

“T doubt we shan’t escape it, sir,” answered the skipper ; “ and 
we're bound to carry away something if it catches us.” 

“I don’t care if we carry away the mainmast,” returned 
Mortimer impatiently ; “ you won’t be held responsible, anyhow. 
Mind your head, Brett ; we're going about.” 

Like many other good-humoured men, Mortimer was not 
disposed to tolerate opposition on those rare occasions when his 
good-humour deserted him. His subordinates were doubtless 
aware of that ; otherwise he would hardly have been permitted 
under such a spread of canvas to steer as straight as the wind 
would allow for the black cloud which was now rushing towards 
them across the water and which there was not the smallest pro- 
bability of their avoiding. Indeed, ten minutes had not elapsed 
before the squall was upon them and the skipper’s prophecy had 
been fulfilled. 

What with the roaring of the wind, the driving rain and the 
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showers of blinding spray, the few moments which followed were 
moments of confusion and bewilderment both for Mortimer and 
for the two ladies, who, startled by the sudden heeling over of 
the vessel and the crash of the falling topmast, had rushed up 
on deck to see what was the matter. Mortimer had to assure 
them that they were not in any danger and that nothing worse 
had happened than the loss of a little gear; which was of no 
consequence at all. Something worse had happened; but 
neither he nor they were aware of it until the deck had been 
cleared of the broken spar and the tangle of rigging which had 
come down with it. Then they saw that four of the hands were 
stooping over something or somebody, and Mortimer said, 
“Hullo! where’s Brett? I hope he hasn’t been hurt.” 

He hurried forward, followed by the ladies ; though he waved 
them back, wishing to spare them a sickening spectacle. Willie 
lay under the bulwarks, where he had fallen, drenched with salt 
water. His face was covered with blood, his head, which the 
men had raised a little, had fallen back, his eyes were vacant 
and glazed, 

“Good God!” ejaculated Mortimer involuntarily, “ he’s dead!” 

“T think he’s still breathin’, sir,’ one of the men said, “and 
the blood don’t seem to have stopped flowin’.” 

But if this was not actual death, it was so near an approach 
to it as to be to all intents and purposes the same thing. A 
man whose skull has been split open is a dead man, whether he 
continues to breathe for a while or not, and so Lady Evelyn 
must have thought ; for in the presence of such a calamity she 
became oblivious of everything and everybody else. 

“Oh, my love!” she exclaimed, as, with clasped hands and 
dilated eyes, she gazed down upon the motionless figure at her 
feet. 

Her mother heard her ; so did Mortimer, and so did the crew. 
But she would not at that moment have cared if all the world 
had heard her; nor indeed were her neighbours in a mood to 
be shocked by any breach of conventionality. So strong is our 
instinctive clinging to the existence which we must all resign 
sooner or later, and so terrible does the premature death of a 
fellow-mortal appear to us, that when so great a catastrophe 
seems to be imminent, all other considerations sink into com- 
parative insignificance in our eyes. In Mortimer’s head, at all 
events, there was for the time being only room for one idea, 
and probably Lady Wetherby felt very much as he did, although 
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calmer reflection might have persuaded both of them that, if 
Willie Brett was dead, the misfortune was not quite the worst 
that could have fallen upon them. 

Willie, however, was not yet dead. He was perhaps going to 
die; but as to that they could form no opinion. They got him 
down into the cabin and washed the deep, jagged wound upon 
his head and forced some brandy between his white lips ; more 

«than that their scant knowledge of surgery did not enable them 
todo. He remained rigid and unconscious, and they could but 
trust that they had not, through ignorance, neglected any means 
of restoring animation which ought to have been resorted to. 

Lady Evelyn neither gave assistance nor was asked for any. 
She had sunk down upon a chair, where she sat, unnoticed, 
staring straight before her in a dazed way, with her hands still 
tightly clasped. She only spoke once, when she inquired how 
long they would be in getting back to Torquay. 

“TI don’t know,” answered Mortimer, glancing at her and 
knitting his brows wonderingly for an instant ; “ not very long, 
I hope. But I'll run up on deck and have a look at the 
weather.” 

The weather by this time had temporarily improved. The 
squall had passed out to sea, the sun was shining, and there was 
a brisk wind, although, unfortunately, it was a contrary one. 
The A/batross had suffered no damage beyond the loss of her 
topmast, and was making good headway; so that Mortimer, 
when he went below again, could give an encouraging report to 
the anxious ladies. 

Nevertheless, an interval which seemed to them interminable 
elapsed before Torquay harbour was made; after which they 
had to endure another weary half-hour of waiting. But at 
length a doctor, who by good luck had been recognised and 
stopped near the quay, was brought on board, and his verdict, 
when he had made a hasty examination of the patient, was not 
such as to exclude all hope. 

“To the best of my belief,” said he, “the injuries are not in 
themselves fatal ; of course I can’t tell yet what the effect of the 
shock to the system may be. We must have him carried home 
and put to bed as soon as possible. Perhaps somebody will go 
on and prepare his friends. I think you said that his mother is 
living here ?” 


“T suppose I had better go,’* observed Mortimer, with a rueful 
countenance. 
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But Lady Wetherby, who during all this time had forgotten 
the existence of such a malady as sea-sickness, and had behaved 
like the excellent and courageous creature that she was, unhesi- 
tatingly took upon herself a task which anybody might have 
been pardoned for shirking. “It will be easier for me to break 
the news to poor Marcia than it would be for you,” she said ; “if 
you give me five minutes’ start, that will be quite enough, because 
you will have to drive slowly.” She added, in a lower voice, “] 
shall put Evelyn into a fly, and send her straight home ; she is 
too much upset to be of any use to you.” 

Lady Evelyn acquiesced without a word when she was told 
what was to be done with her, and as soon as the two ladies had left 
the yacht, the doctor remarked, “ Now, that is what I call a good, 
sensible woman. I only hope the poor young fellow’s mother 
may be like her.” 

“ As far as I can judge, Mrs. Archdale isn’t at all like Lady 
Wetherby,” Mortimer answered. “However, I suppose it won't 
very much matter if she does make a scene. He won’t recover 
consciousness for another hour or so, will he?” 

“ Oh dear no ; there isn’t the slightest chance of that. Indeed, 
now that we are alone, I may tell you that it is doubtful whether 
he will ever recover consciousness at all.” 


(To be continued.) 





AN OLD LETTER FROM THE BALTIC. 


YouNG ladies nowadays are allowed, or perhaps compelled, to 
do many things which would have made their grandmothers’ 
hair stand on end. In the ever-increasing work and business of 
our time, chaperons and escorts cannot be found for every step 
in life, and the young lady would be left hopelessly behind in 
the race if not supposed to be able to take very good care of 
herself. It is true there is a tradition of a gentle traveller whose 
“maiden smile,” despite the gems she wore, “lighted her safely 
round the Green Isle.” It might be safer now to try the 
experiment without either the gems or the smile; still, we 
should be sorry to despair of its success. Meanwhile our 
young American cousins are reported to touch the extremest 
verge of social freedom, and to touch it—to the credit, be it said, 
of all parties—with perfect impunity. In my young days, 
however, a prohibitive tariff of “ protection” prevailed, and still 
more in the case I am about to relate, which occurred in a 
foreign country not far from the North Pole. For I was 
sojourning in the littlke German capital of R—— on the shores 
of the Baltic, and was engaged for peremptory reasons to 
proceed to St. Petersburg, and that in the depth of a severe 
winter, with the days about three hours long and the thermometer 
twenty degrees below zero. Of course this could not be under- 
taken without an escort, and that of an unimpeachable kind. 
The standard of unmarried female decorum was stringent in 
little R-—,, indeed to be an unmarried young lady at all was 
in that part of the world considered a position of doubtful 
Propriety. By the laws of the German language such an 
anomaly is not supposed to exist; no feminine word being 
found in any German dictionary which expresses such an 
awkward fact. The woman alone who has, or has had, or is 
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even engaged to have a husband, is entitled to bear the noun. 
substantive feminine, while for those unfortunate derelicts whose 
lot is cast outside that privileged class, there exist, as al] 
German scholars can testify, but two neuter words, and those 
of doubtful courtesy. 

Certain ideas of emancipation, however, are attached to the 
“English in Russia,’ whether feminine or neuter, but being 
aware that my plans at best were only a matter of sufferance 
to my foreign relatives and friends, I was the more anxious to 
leave all the arrangements for my journey to a married 
committee of safety of both sexes, Nor was this passiveness 
quite without merit on my part, for what with their scruples, 
their indecisions and their disagreements, it became rather 
difficult for me to sit with my hands before me. 

The plan chalked out for me was that I and my female 
attendant, Maschinka, a worthy elderly Russian maid, like 
myself of the neuter gender, should take a kzditka, or covered 
sledge, for ourselves, and join company with any other £iditka 
going the same route. But who that £7ditka should contain 
was still the knotty point, and finding the arrangements more 
difficult than had been expected, one after another of my “ many 
friends” fell off, and I was left to the special offices of my noble 
host who, to do him justice, exerted himself unremittingly to 
secure the desired end. But though many escorts were heard 
of, none were chosen. One was going a month too late ; another 
had started a day too soon; a third traveller was a bachelor, 
and therefore out of the question ; a fourth was a widower, and 
therefore just as improper; and a fifth, who promised well in 
every respect, was found to be starting from instead of going to 
the desired bourne. Nevertheless, my host was noways dis- 
couraged ; on the contrary the slightest expression of doubt as 
to his ultimate success was received as a personal slur, and 
every discussion wound up with assurances of his securing all 
that was wanted, provided the whole affair was left to his 
guidance. Meanwhile I was warned that three difficulties were 
to be expected on the way. There was a road, but at this time 
fathoms deep under snow; there were post-houses, but these 
unfit for a lady to enter; and there were post-horses, but those 
difficult to get. 

We were now within a week of the latest day fixed for the 
journey. -New Year’s Day, my utmost term, in spite of the 
twelve days’ respite of Old Style, graciously retained by the 
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Czar for the convenience of his subjects, was inexorably 
approaching. Every night and morning did Maschinka, who 
looked eagerly forward to visiting St. Petersburg, enquire when 
the Sudarina thought that we should start. Alas! her Sudarina 
was as ignorant as herself, though not perhaps more impatient. 
At length public report announced the approaching departure 
of the Admiralinn P. with family and suite for Petersburg, and 
all my late committee were now so eager to have the credit of 
imparting this intelligence that, within an hour and half, I 
received it from ten different quarters. It was now settled, 
nem. con., that my &zbitka should join her party, and thus 
profit by the help of her many men-servants in procuring horses, 
And then the Admira/inn’s ears must have burnt, for no end of 
praise was poured upon her. She was the best woman in the 
world, so obliging! so unselfish! eine dchte deutsche Frau! &c. 
&c,; and off went my noble friend to enter into arrangements 
for me. He was gone rather long, and returned rather em- 
barrassed. It was evident that the lady had not that regard for 
the national character that had been reported. Through a delicate 
network of pretty speeches she had at length made my friend 
understand, and through the same he at length made me under- 
stand, that her servants would be too much occupied to attend 
to any one beyond her own party ; that of course she should 
take the first chance of post-horses herself, and that if, as pro- 
bably by this arrangement, I should be left upon the road, it 
would be impossible for her to wait for me. This concluded 
the treaty ; a dignified message declining her escort was sent, 
and in no time the Admiralinn P. was stripped of every good 
quality. 

Three days now passed slowly away, and I began to think 
my chances desperate, when my host, entering with a beaming 
smile, announced an escort so delightful in every respect as to 
more than compensate for all previous disappointments, This 
proved to be Count D. the highest and richest noble in the 
province, who had so successfully studied the art of comfort that 
once seated in his luxurious £zditka no one ever wished to get 
out of it again. The man too was perfection, his age mature, 
his character unimpeachable, his wife alive, and he starting for 
St. Petersburg the next morning alone. I was now congratulated 
in good earnest—the Count was so superior a person—all in fact 
that the Admiralinn should have been, and was not. AA little 
eccentric perhaps, but this would entertain me on the road, It 
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was a pity perhaps that I had not already known him, or he me 
but this was no matter, and nothing was necessary but that I 
should apprise him of the honour that awaited him. So off 
went my noble intermediator again, bidding me have everything 
in readiness. For some occult reason I did not share his ex. 
pectations, and I was not deceived. On his return my friend 
drily gave me to understand that the negotiation had failed; 
and by a certain mystery of manner conveyed the impression 
that I was answerable for my own disappointment. How could 
that be? I ransacked my conscience in vain for some sense of 
misconduct. My English manners, I admitted, were sometimes 
too audacious for German punctilio. I had been known to sit on 
a sofa,and to wear a little morning cap—both of which were crimes 
in an unmarried woman ; but then the Count had never witnessed 
either offence. What could it be? Still my friend kept the 
same reproachful air, but acknowledged that it was perhaps 
more a female than an individual peccadillo. In short, the 
Count dared not undertake the responsibility of the immense 
quantity of luggage which English ladies always carried about 
with them. All argument was in vain, the good man was 
inexorable—he had read it in a book. 

My companion’s ardour was now abating. He threw out 
hints of the impropriety of young ladies wanting to travel at all, 
and the absurdity of their expecting to find escorts ; and I was 
left to muse on the inconsistency of man, in no very placable 
mood. Just at this crisis tidings were brought of another 
Gelegenheit, or opportunity. My informant was the impatient 
Maschinka, who had not been idle in enquiry, and the escort 
she recommended was no other than the widow of a respectable 
tallow-chandler who carried on the business in the next street. 
Nothing could be more convenient! In the vulgarity of my 
English heart I did not see why the tallow-chandler’s widow 
was not as good a protector as Count D., and _ incautiously 
expressed myself to that effect. This sealed my doom! I was 
now informed in a few courteous words that I was at liberty to 
travel with whom I pleased. Accordingly to the tallow-shop I 
went—found a cheerful, elderly woman with a red, good- 
humoured face, to whom my errand was quickly explained, and 
received with unmistakable goodwill. It was soon settled that 
we should hire a £zditka between us, large enough to accommo- 
date our three selves, while her son, a sturdy lad of fifteen, 
should share the postillion’s seat; and she answered for his 
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getting post-horses more surely than any of the smart servants 
of the sohe Herrschaften. The secret of this appeared to 
consist equally in her acquaintance with many of the post- 
masters, and in their acquaintance with her candles—which she 
assured me possessed peculiar properties for dispelling Russian 
darkness. 

On returning home, I found good-humour quite restored to 
my noble friend, who now only gave me signs of our late 
passage of arms by sundry allusions to grocery and tallow- 
chandlery, whether in or out of season. Of course I took them 
with equal good-humour, and had the comfort of lying down 
with less anxiety than I had felt for many a night. All went 
well now. Maschinka was as busy as a bee, and officiated 
between my worthy escort and myself on various questions 
relating to luggage and stowage, and to the provision-basket. 
A padaroshna, or ticket of the road, was secured for the party, 
and if ever I felt certain of starting next day on a journey, and 
that with a tallow-chandler’s widow, it was now. But /’homme 
propose, and proposes in vain. During the night the good 
woman, whose bright and shining countenance seemed to me a 
type of her wares, was seized with an apoplectic fit, and when 
morning came, lay in a state which pointed to that journey 
which all must take alone. I was greatly shocked—all the 
household sympathized—pride broke down before humanity ; 
even my worthy host lamented for my sake that the good lady’s 
fit had not befallen her after, instead of before, the journey. 
Upon which, to show the real feelings of the man, he himsel: 
repaired to her dwelling, and brought me word with a smile o1 
kindness that under proper treatment the poor woman was 
regaining consciousness and was expected to recover. 

I now felt indifferent to the very subject of my journey, but 
my friends would not give it up, and the conversation naturally 
falling on cases of sudden seizure, some one mentioned the 
distress that General H. and his family were suffering at the 
tidings of their eldest boy’s sudden illness at St. Petersburg, 
which they had received only that morning. My good emissary 
now rose, flung his bearskin around him, and left the house, and 
this being the usual hour for joining his club, no observation was 
excited. In half an hour he returned, bringing with him an 
elderly military man, whose strong likeness to the Duke of 
Wellington was enough to prepossess any Englishwoman in his 
favour. “I have redeemed my promise at last,” said my friend, 
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presenting General H. to me, who informed me that ip 
consequence of their anxiety, his wife, being a better nurse, he 
added, than himself, was immediately starting for Petersburg, 
and would be thankful for my companionship. He had already 
engaged a kibitka for the Generalinn, whose sole companion 
was to be a trusty German man-servant, and proposed that my 
maid and their man should follow in another £iditka, to be 
taken on my account. Accordingly, accompanied by the two 
gentlemen I proceeded to her house, and was introduced toa 
woman of singularly pleasing exterior, with more beauty than is 
usually retained in this part of the world by the mother of 
cight children, and with manners to which her anxiety gave a 
gentle charm. She confirmed all her husband’s courteous 
expressions, and was as thoughtful for my comfort, and more 
need not be said, as my poor tallow-chandleress had been, 

I returned home in good-humour with all mankind—with 
the Admiralinn P., with Count D., with my noble friend— 
with all; and found Maschinka, to acquaint her with the good 
news. On arriving, however, at that part of the arrangement 
which concerned herself, her countenance fell; the Tartar 
lips, which revealed her ethnological descent, protruded more 
than usual, and symptoms of temper became unmistakable. 
“ Chto teper? What now?” I said. “ Does not this suit you?” 
At first no answer, and a further protrusion of the lips ; then, by 
the rising tones I gathered that the plan of the second £ibitha 
was the hitch. She had no objection whatever to go in the 
same vehicle with myself, but for an unmarried woman to travel 
day and night with a man, and that a grubot Nyemki, a coarse 
German, was ve chesti, not honest—or rather not respectable— 
and she always had been respectable, and always meant to 
keep so; and by this time she had attained an exaltation of 
voice which was pretty audible all over the house. This was 
too bad, and after all my vicissitudes too! I must here explain 
that Maschinka was no chicken. She had entered the service of 
the family with whom I was staying at the ostensible age of 
thirty-five, and that fifteen years ago, and by some curious 
mental arithmetic, had remained at the same age ever since. 
Maschinka, it is true, remembered many a victory over her 
young mistress, but this time she was mistaken. For, inspired 
by the sense of returning fortune, I set before her in plain lan 
guage the comparative advantage of travelling to St. Petersburg 
as I wished, or not travelling there at all. “Nonsense about 
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your respectability,” I said. “Why, you are old enough to be 
his Maminka.” And having fired this shot in my best Russian, 
I retreated, and left her to her reflections. 

The hour of starting had been fixed for eight that evening. 
Meanwhile the weather had altered for the worse, and a heavy 
fall of snow was exchanged for east wind and drift. Our 





respective authorities, therefore, interposed, and the horses were 


put off till nine the next morning. Having thus the prospect of 
afew hours of rest, I began to survey the wardrobe, which, by 
the laws of polar travelling, I was doomed to convey to Peters- 
burg upon my own person. To judge from the goodly array, 
spread out before me, it was sufficient to clothe a large family— 
the more so as the number consisted not so much in a variety, as 
in arepetition of the same article. I counted not less than twenty-— 
nine incumbrances of one sort or another. Involuntarily I heaved 
a sigh, which Maschinka, wrongly interpreted and produced two 
veils, and three pairs of gloves, which she was preparing for 
service. By this time the cloud had passed away, whether 
owing to my firmness, or to a glimpse of a good-looking young 
man who had brought a note from the General, I will not presume 
to decide, and all was peace and harmony. Next morning I was 
visited betimes by two kind female friends, bent on assisting me 
in the mysteries of my polar costume. My readers may wonder 
why that task was not left to my maid, but they forget that she 
was dressing herself! When my toilet was about half completed 
they allowed me to sit down and take an excellent breakfast, 
and then continued their work as unconcernedly as if I had been 
the mummy I felt like. Sometimes in their zeal one made an 
omission which the other discovered, and both began to unbuild a 
few layers. Then one gavea violent pull, and I was nearly upset ; 
and then both pulled different ways, and I recovered my equili- 
brium. My head, which was meanwhile being ensconced in a kind 
of trench, so deep that it might reasonably have hoped to escape 
observation, was for obvious reasons attacked last. First a tight 
woollen cap was drawn on, pulled down over the ears, and 
fastened under the chin. Then a warm handkerchief was passed 
with a curious twist flat across the forehead as low as the eye- 
brows, down along the cheeks, crossed upon the chin, and secured 
at the back of the neck. At this stage my “dressers” both 
halted for a minute, and took leave of me, which consisted in 
kissing such parts of my face as were still get-at-able. This, I 
thought, was the conclusion of the ceremony, but, before I could 
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speak, the tallest of my female Thugs had passed a folded 
handkerchief directly over the bridge of my nose, leaving a 
narrow chink for eyes above and mouth below, and tied it tight 
behind. Then came another woollen cap with full border, ang 
over that again the regular wadded sledge-hat, with two thick 
veils green and black. In short I was fairly buried alive, and 
considered myself fortunate in being able to keep my lungs 
playing, and in stealing a glance now and then over the walls of 
my prison. In this condition I was led downstairs—a spectacle 
to gods and men—while a short tottering mass waddled after me, 
The £ibitkas stood at the door—the foremost with three horses, 
the other with two. In a corner of the first sat a misshapen pile, 
which I was given to understand was the Generalinn, but which 
for aught I could discern might just as well have been her gallant 
husband. As I approached, however, the mass assumed an 
undulatory movement—a curtain of veils was lifted, and a three- 
cornered slip of countenance revealed which, even in this disguise 
looked kindly on me. I was soon seated by her side, and we 
jingled together out of the town gates. 

And now being fairly off, it is as well to describe the machine in 
which we were thus ensconced. A &zditka is a vehicle something 
like a barouche, coarsely made of unpainted wood. It contains 
one deep and low seat, with a hood covered outside with bass- 
maiting, and apron and curtains of the same. On this seat you 
sink in an almost recumbent position, while under, over, and 
round you are stuffed down-cushions and fur-bags till you lie as 
snug as a jewel in cotton wool. Besides your two selves a good 
kibitka has space within for all your luggage. Outside a bag or 
schamardan (portmanteau) would have as little chance from 
the snatch of a Russian, as the poor drifted-up dead horse from 
the jaws of the wolf. The horses are of a piece with the equipage 
—rugged, strong, and serviceable, and the same may be said of 
your driver, who wraps his ragged sheep-skin round him, jumps 
on the board over your feet and makes his team go fast enough. 
Beyond the framework of our vehicle the scene was dreary—the 
country a flat white waste—the cold intense, and a ceaseless 
drift curling like smoke about two feet above the surface of the 
snow. Both position and clothing were unfavourable to conversa- 
tion. It was with difficulty that either of us could speak; and 
quite a chance if either of us could hear. After a few attempts, 
therefore, we jingled on in silence. At first I was very warm, 
but before we had proceeded many wersts a chilling sensation 
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crept down one side, and soon my left arm felt as if it were 
exposed bare to the cutting blast. I raised my veils and peeped 
through my visor, over my fur collars, and down the goodly 
declivity of my shoulder—no aperture was visible—my cloaks 
were doing their duty. Somehow, however, the wind was 
eddying in and stealing my caloric. I nestled deeper down, and 
endeavoured to stifle the enemy, but in vain, and by the time we 
reached the first post-house—a distance of twenty-five wersts— 
I was so chilled as to suffer inconvenience. On entering the warm 
room we immediately threw off our heavier garments, loosed our 
head-gear, drew off half-a-dozen pairs of gloves between us, and 
then cordially shook hands ; and Maschinka bringing in the indis- 
pensable provision-basket, we sat down to a refreshing meal. 
This time with the assistance and experience of the Generalinn 
the previous flaws in my costume were rectified. It was not, 
however, till several posts had elapsed that I attained the 
requisite art of defence, and could say with truth : 





“ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


Nor is it! not even a Russian one. 

By this time evening was creeping on—the lulling sound of 
our bells, the ease and quiescence of our position, all conduced 
to sleep, while our warm breath formed a self-defence by the 
thin glaze of frost it spread upon our veils. At intervals I 
roused up, put aside one corner to survey the white desert in 
which we seemed the only vital spark, and wonder when these 
wilds would be redeemed for the use of man. The horses were 
jingling along at a steady pace, the Polar Star shone bright 
above our driver’s fouraschka (cap), and I turned again to sleep, 
and to dreams of a warmer clime. We now no longer disturbed 
ourselves to alight at the post-houses, and were ‘periodically 
aroused, less by the halting of the vehicle than by the cessation 
of the bells. Sometimes one of us spoke, but found the other 
too torpid to reply, and sometimes we exchanged a few 
enquiries respecting warmth, comfort, and progress. 

As morning began to dawn, the road, if a mere track, which 
the passing drift effaced, could be so called, became more 
clogged with snow. A succession of drifts presented a very 
unequal surface, and the £zbitka laboured up and down, now 
declining on one side, now on the other, with a motion by no 
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means pleasant. For some time.these joltings accommodated 
themselves to my dreams, and intruded no further on my 
consciousness, when, suddenly! I felt myself falling, woke with a 
start, and found the &7ditka lying fathoms deep on my side, 
while my companion slumbered composedly upon me. The voices 
of Daniel the servant and of the driver now sounded close to my 
ear, and then, all at once, we were lifted up with such a vigorous 
effort as sent the vehicle over to the other side, and well-nigh 
turned the tables on my companion. To his mistress’s enquiries 
Daniel replied that we had been “in a very bad hole.” As the 
rawness of the morning was now added to the excessive cold, 
we gladly availed ourselves, at the sacrifice of all light, of our 
curtains of bass-matting. The track continued still so heavy 
that a foot’s pace was all that could be gained, and meanwhile 
we dozed on in vacuity. 

It was ten o'clock before we reached the next post-house, 
where we gladly turned out for breakfast. Here we remained 
to rest and refresh ourselves as far as the dirt, and wretched 
accommodation of the house permitted. Maschinka was in good 
spirits, and to my interrogations replied that she had no fault to 
find with her fellow-traveller, except that he took up much 
room, and oftchen krepko chrepell—in good English snored 
very loudly! So ludicrous was this idea, that no sense of 
decorum availed, and by the fits of laughter which ensued 
Maschinka was flattered into believing that she had said 
something unusually happy. Even my companion’s depression 
gave way, and when Daniel entered for orders it was difficult to 
preserve proper composure. 

We now resumed our life in the £7dztka, stuffed in, tucked up, 
and fastened down by the useful Daniel, and having in con- 
sideration of the deeper snow taken four horses, we started ata 
brisker pace. The white waste still lay before us, far as the eye 
could reach—destitute alike of habitation for man, or cover for 
beast. The air was milder, our sleepiness had been fairly slept 
out, and we felt mutually disposed to talk. Ours was af 
interesting position—country, education, habits, with their in- 
numerable concomitants—wide apart. Nothing in our outward 
lives in which the one might not discover something new— 
nothing in our deeper experience in which the other might not 
find something familiar. The customs new, the humanities 
familiar, But each had to take the other as she found her; 
equally unprejudiced and unprepossessed by any sign from 
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without. Even dress and physiognomy, those two first sign- 
posts on the road, were wanting here, for who could judge her 
neighbour beneath the masquerade each had assumed? All 
examination therefore was restricted to the inner man, and each 
entered upon it with the zest of an explorer entering a new 
country. As yet my companion had alluded but little to that 
anxiety to which her whole bearing bore witness, and I, a 
stranger and a junior, was too shy to obtrude the sympathy to 
which it was for her to lead the way. But she turned the 
conversation in my direction, asking me many questions about 
England, and, I hope, believed my assurances that not one half 
.of the extraordinary ideas current about that mysterious land in 
the Baltic Provinces, which, as with Count D., were defended 
on the score of having been “read in a book,” were entitled 
to credit. 

We had now entered a more varied country, caught occasional 
glimpses of the frozen Gulf—cut off seven wersts from one post 
by crossing a lake whose flat white surface bordered with hilly 
banks, and fringed with the frosted pines, offered a beautiful 
winter picture—and passed a few wooden houses arranged with 
taste, and evidently tenanted by families of opulence. It was 
midnight when we reached a station rather more tidy within 
than its predecessors—they are all fair enough without. Here 
as no horses were ready we determined to rest a few hours. 
The sleeping-apartment was distinguished by a bedstead of 
unusual length, provided, we were assured, expressly for the 
accommodation of the Emperor Nicholas, and for the Governor of 
the Province, two of the tallest men in the Empire. In right of 
my superior stature the Generalinn assigned to me the couch of 
honour, while she threw herself on one of humbler dimensions. 
But the Emperor’s bed, wide and comfortless like his Empire, 
gave but little rest to the uncrowned head which lay upon it. 

At six o'clock, Daniel, who had tied the two sébitkas together 
before the door of the post-house, and slept in his own in order 
to protect both from robbery, entered for orders, and after 
taking a cup of hot coffee, which even in the lowest tavern is 
excellent, we started afresh. And now began a torment which 
will be recognized with painful accuracy by all familiar with 
Russian winter-travelling. Our road was the great thoroughfare 
from those Provinces whence most of the brandy which is the 
Crown’s monopoly is supplied. This brandy is all sent to the 
capital by land carriage ; a barrel to a sledge. These transports, 
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generally a file of.a hundred sledges in succession, are the 
greatest nuisances to travellers; not only from the difficulty of 
turning out of the track for them, or they for you, and from the 
incivility, drunkenness, or sleepiness of the drivers, but for the 
following reasons. Snow generally lies on a road, especially 
when bordered by trees or fences, in wave-like drifts. Hence 
succession of sledges, all heavy alike, and each following in 
exactly the same track, will by the time a hundred have passed 
have worn the road into a series of hills and valleys, which, unless 
fresh snow falls, renders the passage very wearisome to the 
healthy, and to the weak and infirm very injurious. In this 
part of the world snow had not fallen for several days ; several 
transports of brandy had preceded us, and we entered upon 
a succession of ridges above six feet in depth, and as regular 
as a ploughed field. The £ditka now assumed the motion of a 
vessel at anchor when the tide is turning ; our horses running 
down one slope, and toiling wearily up the other ; Daniel and the 
driver being often required to help in pushing behind. For 
some time we bore the strain with tolerable good-humour. | 
assured the Generalinn that after this she need never fear sea. 
sickness, while she complimented me on the good construction 
of my English joints. At length, what with being jerked 
forward, tossed backward, knocked against the sides, and 
jostled against each other, we gradually began to flag; ex- 
changed only a few despairing ejaculations or pitying glances, 
and were fairly jolted out of all cheerfulness. If the reader can 
imagine the misery of a mile spent in this way, and will then 
multiply both misery and mile by twenty, he will form an ide 
of what we suffered. These twenty miles occupied six hours. 
We were now approaching the city of Narva, equally cele 
brated for its historical reminiscences, for its ruined fortress of 
Ivangorod and for the striking falls of the river Narova, whence 
it takes its name. In the desire that a foreigner should see al 
that was worth seeing, Madame H. now proposed to makea 
détour of half a werst to see the Falls, but which, in the selfish- 
ness of fatigue, I wished were not so near. We drove as closet) 
them as practicable, and turning out of our late engine of torture, 
hobbled through the snow on to a bridge. Ina moment fatigue 
was forgotten—a scene lay before us which took the breath 
away. All that can be imagined of majestic masses of ice, and 
impetuous floods of water, with gigantic green and blue iciclesof 
every fantastic form, and black, transparent, cold streails 
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bursting from between every frozen block, and eddying from 
every crevice, was gathered together in the grandest form and 
movement Above, the river was tightly frozen over, while from 
beneath its ponderous crust, which stood with jagged edges over 
the declivity, the water, as if desperate with its long thraldom, 
burst in uncontrollable fury, bearing along huge fragments of its 
prison walls. The banks which enclosed this striking scene were 
high and rocky, and graceful spectres of trees leaned towards the 
torrent, or stood in picturesque groups above. Summer will 
clothe all these features in other charms, and immensely increase 
the volume of water, but after the fury, force, and passion of 
what we beheld, the picture will be comparatively tame. 

We had now stood ankle-deep in snow quite as long as was 
prudent, and resolutely turning away from this scene of polar 
grandeur we resumed our seat. The post-house of Narva 
offered no better accommodation than its fellows. A warm stove, 
a bare bedstead, and a clean table, were the sum total ; and no 
Russian postmaster conceives that more can be necessary—a 
varying standard of dirt constitutes the only difference. Now 
came a question it was necessary to decide. Hitherto our 
demand for horses had been pretty promptly supplied, but we 
were now approaching the Capital, and what with couriers, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and even the sudden movements of 
Imperiality itself, it was doubtful how far that supply would 
continue. For this reason it is that travellers sometimes abandon 
the postillion and engage a yemtschik, or species of voiturier, 
who does the journey with his own horses, to take them on to 
St. Petersburg. No sooner, therefore, was a new arrival manifest 
in Narva, than the floor of the post-house was crowded with 
yemtschiks, who after deafening Daniel with their rival merits 
ina language he did not understand, made their way in to us. 
Elsewhere such an intrusion would be thought unbearable, but 
the common Russian serf manages to throw such a veil of 
courtesy and good-humour over his most importunate act, that 
for any but his own much coarser master it would be difficult to 
lose temper with him. There they stood clustered together at 
our door, fouraschkas in hand, their erect and manly figures 
only bent when a courteous bow was supposed to give effect to 
their arguments. At first, to propitiate us, before hazarding the 
question of terms, they expatiated on the properties and beauties 
of their several steeds. One Troika, or trio, were “as swift as 
the wind ”—another “ beautiful as doves ”—a third set only fit for 
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the Ghossudar, or Czar himself. By this time a few exorbitant 
prices had been named ; then, in the ardour of competition, each 
watching our countenances with the closest attention, their 
charges began to abate ; cach bid, as at a Dutch auction, being 
lower, till it seemed we had only to sit still and listen, to be taken 
to Petersburg for nothing. At this time the oldest of the party 
worked himself to the front, and made a proposal which for 
shortness of time and lowness of price outdid all his comrades, 
on which, without waiting for our answer, the whole party turned 
upon him a volley of raillery and banter at his own and his 
horses’ expense, which he received with an air as if he could 
give answer in plenty, but knew better than to jangle in such 
company. We profited by this interruption to weigh both sides, 
If post-horses should fail us, the yemtschik plan was the surest 
in the end; on the other hand to dawdle the whole way to 
St. Petersburg at a slow trot—out of every six hours, stopping 
three, to rest the horses, and probably sleeping a night on the 
road, was an inglorious prospect. No, this was out of the ques- 
tion. Therefore with many a nod and a smile, and calling them 
Brat or brother, all round, we announced our determination to 
continue as we had come. Great as had been their courtesy 
while expecting a customer, we were prepared for some 
grumbling now, but we did not do the Russian character 
justice ; on the contrary they wished us a pleasant journey, and 
hoped we might find post-horses, and all with such perfect good- 
humour, that involuntarily our hands sought our purses, and our 
feelings took the form of a few roubles. No money ever went 
further. Daniel and Maschinka were now superfluous ; every 
article was carried to our sledges by the smiling yeméschiks, and 
on taking our seats we found our cushions and furs arranged in 
a manner most grateful to our tired joints. 

We were now fairly off again—night stealing on, and the stars 
beginning to appear. The air had meanwhile become milder,so | 
that we relieved ourselves of part of our head-gear, and then at 
the first halt made over a small feather-bed, and other oppressive 
items, to Daniel and Maschinka, who received them with 
gratitude. Then wearied with the jostling of the morning I 
sank in my corner and was soon in as deep a sleep as ever tired 
traveller enjoyed. Light was beginning when a slight quivering 
sob woke me up, and I felt with compunction how differently 
the intervening hours had been spent by my companion. The 
anxiety as to what awaited her now overcame her composure, 
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and I was almost glad when she broke down into uncontrollable 
weeping, and gently allowed the young stranger whom she had 
mothered thus far, to minister such hope and consolation as she 
could command, and then gradually to lead her to other subjects 
which at all events beguiled the way. Our prompt supply of 
horses had meanwhile been a source of gratulation. We had 
come, it seemed, fortunately just a day behind a great stress of 
couriers. AAs we neared the capital the country increased, not 
in beauty, for there was no beauty to increase, but in interest. 
At about five in the morning we passed the dismal-looking 
Roptscha, the scene of Peter the Third’s murder. This led us 
to kindred subjects, and a few portions of Russian history, the 
mention of which is forbidden by ukase, were safely discussed 
within the wooden walls of our equipage. It was ten o ’clock 
when we reached Strelna, the last post before St. Petersburg, 
twenty-five wersts distant. Here we took coffee, and the 
weather continuing mild, ze. about fifteen of Fahrenheit, we 
made further reductions in our envelopments. It was fortunate 
now that a succession of objects relieved me of the obligation of 
trying to sustain my companion’s spirits. Anxiety is con- 
tagious, and I am not sure that I could have commanded my own. 
Outwardly the Generalinn had regained her composure, and 
whether that bright, hectic spot on her clear cheek was mental 
suffering or bodily fatigue I must leave undecided. 

The road has now gradually grown from a track only the 
width of our Aibitka to a wide, white causeway, glistening like 
marble, and level as a plummet-line. The wooden werst-posts 
were exchanged for granite pillars on lofty pedestals, more 
magnificent than many a hero’s monument, and here and there 
the streaming plume. of an officer, as he glided past on his 
sledge, betrayed the vicinity of the capital. Soon we passed the 
neat cottages of the Camntonisten, the dwellings of a set of 
German gardeners and mechanics whom Alexander I. had 
invited to settle here, and encouraged with numerous privileges. 
By this time also the Dasches or country houses of the noblesse 
lay thick along the road ; all of wood, with the owner’s name (an 
idea of Dutch extraction) painted on the gate-posts. It would 
be difficult to say when and where we glided into St. Petersburg. 
From our low position not a spire or cupola was visible, and 
except that the slender population came and wenta little thicker, 
and houses of wood were exchanged for houses of stone, there 
was nothing to mark that we had left the suburb. But none of 
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the land entrances give the idea of a great capital ; the showy 
front lies all towards the Neva. Not a word was now ex. 
changed, though each well understood the other's silence, At 
length we drew slowly up before a long facade, and by the 
Generalinn’s direction stopped at a handsome portal in the wing, 
Here she alighted ; I followed her. A soldier-servant, stiff from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot, opened the door, 
“The Governor at home?” asked my companion. “ Ne doma’s” 
(not at home) was the reply. “Then I must see his lady, 
paschol vui careta” (out in the carriage) ; not a muscle of the 
face nor a joint of the body relaxed. By this time my poor 
friend’s heart was in her throat; with increasing effort she 
gasped, “How is the young student H.?” The man looked 
bewildered ; then, varying her question to a more Russian form, 
“ How is Egor Petrovitch?” Still the man looked mysterious, 
as if he dared not answer. I saw the flush rise to the poor 
mother’s face, and the same sickening fear occurred to me as I 
hastily interposed,—* Ox jivoi ?” (he is alive ?), and perceiving 
by this time that the man, like too many of his fellows, was 
accustomed to be frightened out of his replies, I repeated the 
question in louder tones, adding an emphatic “ Durac” (fool). 
“ Da’s, das” (yes, yes), “ on jivoi !” (he’s alive !) .was the ready 
answer now. “ This lady is Egor Petrovitch’s mother.” “ Schlus- 
suss” (I obey) was the set answer. “She wants to see him;” 
“ Schlussuss” again. It was in vain to question the machine 
on anything out of his beat, and another servant coming up, we 
ascertained that the lad had been moved a few days before to 
the commanding officer's house. “But he is very ill,” added 
our informant. We hurried back to the sledge, and drove in 
silence through a more central part—over bridges, and past fine 
buildings, till we stopped again. This time I was next the door, 
and laying an entreating hand upon her to remain still—though 
utterly in vain—I preceded her without ceremony—flew into the 
hall—caught sight of an old, grey-haired porter—asked one 
question—and in a moment the words “ /uche—/uche” (better— 
better) were passed from him to me, and from me to her. 

My task was now at an end. I remained below, nor need I 
be ashamed to own that my tears flowed for joy and thankful 
ness, In a few minutes a female servant begged me to follow 
her, and ascending the stairs I was clasped in a warm maternal 
embrace. “I must pour out my heart to you; oh! you have 
been so kind, and I dare not show emotion before him—but he 
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is better, he is out of danger. Thank God! thank God!” and 
then perceiving the trace of tears on my cheek, she pressed me 
again to her, and smiling through her own said, “Let no one 
now say that Englishwomen are cold.” 

Thus ends the journal. Let it only be added that in three 
weeks’ time a tall pale cadet, accompanied by his mother, made 
his first visit to one who has already spoken too much of herself. 
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’ Part II, 


NoT even to me did Time, the healer, deny its kindly 
offices. I went back to school, and if I could not forget my loss, 
at least I could look upon it with something of the calm of 
peaceful resignation. 

But now, more than ever, my holidays, always looked forward 
to with anxiety, became a positive torture to anticipate. More 
frequently than hitherto I was with my Uncle Marston; but he, 
rather reproving my aversion to my Uncle Henry, insisted on 
the propriety of my spending some part of them at least at our 
old home, to which at the end of every term I now received 
from my uncle the most studiously courteous invitations. And 
so matters went till I had passed my seventeenth birthday. 

The prospect of possessing in four years’ time the house at 
which I was a frequent visitor gave me but little pleasure ; in 
one part of it alone could I linger with anything approaching 
content. The library and study, from which the later sorrow 
could never quite drive the happy remembrance of my earliest 
days, had sti]l a charm for me ; and when I was not out of doors, 
it was there that I spent the greater part of the many hours 
that I was left alone, while my uncle was at his office. 

It was here that I was sitting one evening in the late 
December in a comfortable high-backed arm-chair, drawn close 
up to the fire, for the snow was falling fast outside and the day 
had been bitterly cold and dreary. So long as daylight lasted 
I had been reading; but when the darkness came, I threw the 
book aside and still sat on, busied with my thoughts ; for I had 
much to think about. I had just finally decided to accept a 
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post which my Uncle Marston had offered me in his office at 
the end of the next, my last term at school. To-night I was to 
write and tell him so, 

Christmas was past, a dull Christmas; but I had scarcely 
noticed it, Making plans for my career in life; the fuller 
realization of my approaching independence and responsibility ; 
that epoch, in short, in a schoolboy’s life when he finds himself 
upon the threshold of the larger world, with its energizing 
ambitions and its exciting uncertainty; all this had fully 
occupied my mind and made me comparatively careless of my 
immediate surroundings. 

And so I sat thinking, but for the sound of the driving wind 
and snow, in absolute silence ; but for the dull glow of the fire, 
in absolute darkness, 

Presently in the corridor I heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps. Almost before I could turn in my chair, my Uncle 
Henry had come through the one door, crossed the library, and 
passed through the other into the study. He had taken no 
heed of me, had not even seen me. WhenI saw him last at 
breakfast, I had told him I was going down into the country to 
spend the day with a school-fellow, but a letter received later in 
the day had induced me to change my plans. Unless therefore 
the housekeeper had told him, which she probably had not, for 
we were never in the habit of taking a very keen interest in 
each other’s doings, he would not expect me to be in the house. 

As soon as he was in the study he proceeded to light the 
lamp. The wind seemed for the time to have dropped, and I 
could hear every movement, for, though it was such an ordinary 
thing to do, I could not help listening with some interest ; 
perhaps it was because it was such an unusual thing for my 
uncle to come into these rooms at all. Then I heard the 
window cpened that led from the study into the garden, and shut 
again after a few seconds’ interval. Then my uncle locked the 
door between the study and library ; and for a time all was still. 

Presently the outer window was again unlatched and some one 
entered from the garden. Then I heard voices, my uncle’s and 
another entirely strange to me; voices so subdued that had I 
tried to overhear I must have failed todo so. Asa matter of 
fact I did not try to hear at all; in the first place because I 
Suppose I had some idea of what in such a case would be 
honourable ; in the second place because I did not suppose for a 
moment that what was being said had any interest for me, In 
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time, however, I could not choose but hear occasional words, 
for the tones of the voices were raised, evidently in anger. 

“TI give you till next Monday night,” said the voice unknown 
to me. 

I rose from my seat, intending to go out of the room, for it 
seemed that otherwise I must be a listener to what I certainly 
was not intended to hear. But at the moment I rose, the study 
window opened and the stranger went; then almost simul. 
taneously the-lamp was turned out and the door between the 
library and study was unlocked. The room was absolutely 
dark and I stood still, supposing my uncle would go straight 
through to the house. 

And so it is probable that he would, but that just before he 
reached the window, to which the curtains were not drawn, a 
lantern carried slowly along the path outside threw a faint light 
across the room. He stopped suddenly as he saw it, and 
stepped back close to the wall between me and the window. 
Still I was in total darkness. The light from the lantern fell 
upon the opposite wall and slowly passed over the picture of my 
father, so that it was almost impossible to avoid looking at it. 
There was a moment’s utter stillness, and then a sharp short cry 
from my uncle, a cry of suppressed pain. I moved a step 
towards him—to help him if he needed it—but as I did so, the 
thought of my approaching him in sympathy seemed such an 
unreality that I was impelled to stop, and again stand still. 
The few seconds’ silence that followed seemed as though they 
would never end. Then, as the last rays from the receding 
lantern faded from the picture, my uncle slowly crossed from 
the window to the opposite side of the room, trembling so 
perceptibly that even in the darkness it made me shudder too; 
and then in a voice of infinite distress his thoughts, as it seemed, 
thrust themselves into utterance despite himself. 

I could see nothing, but I knew that ‘he was looking into my 
father’s face. Nor can I now recall the actual words he spoke. 
I could not then. That night, as I lay in bed, I tried to repeat 
them to myself, and failed. Their form was gone, only their 
terrible import remained. That to me was clear enough ; for as 
I stood motionless with horror, listening to his words, and moans 
more eloquent than words, I learnt that morally, if not in fact, my 
father’s death lay at my uncle’s door. In a moment my passive 
dislike quickened to vindictive hate, and I made the swift but 
sure resolve that I would bring the wretched man to his account. 
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He left the room, and closed the door behind him. I listened 
as he walked quickly along the corridor and into the house, till I 
knew he was safe in the dining-room ; then silently I went to 

‘the small room which adjoined my bedroom, and which was 
especially set apart for my use. 

Of what course I should eventually pursue I had no definite 
idea; but on the first step to be taken I resolved without hesita- 
tion, and perhaps without consideration. My Uncle Marston 
should know all that had transpired, as accurately as I could 
describe it. I wrote very briefly all I had to say on the subject 
of his proposal for my future ; and then proceeded in detail to 
the subject uppermost in my mind. This finished, I laid the 
letter on one side, to be re-read before I put it in its envelope, 
while I proceeded to write another letter which I had omitted to 
write the day before, an acknowledgment of a small sum of 
money transmitted to me by my Uncle Henry’s solicitor in 
accordance with a provision in my grandfather’s will. Then I 
re-read the former letter, and was just a little disposed to think 
it was perhaps more violent and positive than was justifiable 
without further corroboration ; but revengeful anger put aside all 
scruples. What I had written I would send ; the letters were 
put into their envelopes and fastened down. This was Friday 
night ; on Saturday I posted them myself. 

For the next two days I avoided my uncle as far as I possibly 
could, without leading him to suppose that I did so with 
intention. I had little trouble in doing so, for it was not 
customary for us to be much together. 

On Monday my uncle returned from his work earlier than 
usual, and no sooner was he in the house than he sent for me. 

With the sharp, unsteady glance to which I was accustomed, 
he looked at me with a look that lingered long after he had 
turned his face away. 

“Have you any engagement to-night ?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“I—I have taken two seats for Drury Lane to-night. I—I 
find I—I am unable to go, but I thought perhaps you would 
like to do so.” 

“Thank you,” I said, without having really considered 
whether I wanted to go or not. That he should have intended, 
as he apparently did, that we should go out together for the 
€vening was such an unusual thing, that the novelty of the idea 
alone occupied my thoughts. 
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“T’ll send round to Johnson,” he went on, “and he will drive 
you up, and—-bring you back.” 

I made no answer. 

“* Have you any one you would like to take with you?” 

“No one I could find now. It is too late.” 

“Very well. Just as you like. I'll tell Johnson to be here at 
six. Here are the seats.” 

He gave me an envelope. I thanked him and left the room, 

No sooner had I done so than I was angry with myself for 
having accepted the tickets or any other kindness from the man 
who I supposed had done me such a terrible wrong. But then, 
I reflected, to have refused would have been to have excited in 
him some wonder as to the reason of my refusal ; and I had 
determined that no difference in my manner should be apparent, 
at least until I had received an answer from my Uncle Marston 
and learnt what he advised. 

In an hour’s time I had started on my way to Drury Lane, 
not on the whole without some compensating pleasure, for I was 
still boy enough to enjoy a pantomime. As I went along my 
thoughts wandered in turn to the fact I thought I had discovered, 
to the evening’s enjoyment I was anticipating, and then to what 
had occurred on the night I made the discovery. Suddenly the 
one sentence I had heard of the interview in the study rang in 
my ears. 

“T give you till next Monday night.” 

Again and again it repeated itself. 

. Till next Monday night.” And then an unaccountable 
conviction seized me that to-night at home my Uncle Henry 
and this other would meet again, and the interview which had 
in some way led to the confession I had heard—for it almost 
amounted to that—would be renewed. 

Instantly I resolved upon my course. On my arrival at the 
theatre, I went in and tendered my ticket. Fortunately, as I 
thought then—to my unspeakable misfortune as after-events 
proved—I had some money in my pocket ; I had received some 
only three days ago. In five minutes I was driving rapidly ina 
cab in the direction of home. By eight o’clock I was in the 
garden outside the study window. The snow, which had only 
ceased at intervals for four days past, was falling heavily and 
lay inches thick on the ground. 

The library was dark ; the study lighted with a lamp. Through 
the curtains I could see my uncle; no one else was there; $0 
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far as I could find traces in the snow, no one else had been. 
My uncle looked at his watch, opened the window and looked 
out; then, as if remembering something, went in through the 
library along the corridor to the house. I knew he had not seen 
me, for the thick shrubs afforded ample shelter. No sooner had 
he gone, than a determination, which seemed to be based on 
impulse rather than any course of reasoning of my own, possessed 
me. At the door I took off my shoes and shook away the 
snow; then I ran silently through the study into the dark 
library. I had reached the table by the recessed window when 
I heard my uncle coming back. I stood still against the heavy 
curtains, breathless, as he passed, and waited till he was in the 
study and had locked the door between us. -Then I sat down 
on the chair, trembling with intense excitement, and chilled with 
a sort of fear. And yet I was not afraid. It seemed to me 
quite certain that my absence from the house to-night had been 
carefully pre-arranged, and I was resolved at any cost to secure 
every particle of evidence that would strengthen me in the 
conviction to which I intended, as soon as occasion offered, to 
give publicity and effect. I felt sure that this man who had 
come so mysteriously on Friday would come again to-night ; 
and I felt equally sure that I should need his co-operation to 
supply details of which I could even conjecture nothing. 

In the first supposition I was not wrong. Just as the clock 
struck a quarter-past eight the outer window was opened, and 
at once conversation began ; it was the same voice I had heard 
before, but even more subdued. Beyond confused sounds I 
could hear nothing for some time; then, as before, there were 
evident indications of anger on both sides, and I heard disjointed 
words, but nothing that conveyed any meaning to me. Then 
both subsided again into the previous undertone, and the conver- 
sation continued for some minutes longer. 

The next thing I heard was the unfastening of the study 
window, the faint footsteps of the departing visitor, and a sound 
as of some one stumbling as he stepped across the lintel. In 
another moment the door between the two rooms was opened, 
and my uncle went back to the table and took the lamp up in 
his hand, intending, as it seemed, to carry it to light him to the 
house. Another step, and the light would fall upon my figure. 
He changed his mind and took it back and put it out, and then 
went back to the window looking across the garden. 

So far my errand has been futile ; worse than futile, if I am 
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discovered ; but I know that there is still time to get back to 
Drury Lane as I came, and still be in time to come home with 
Johnson. 

The moments seem unending. A flicker from the study fire 
throws a lurid light upon my uncle, who is still standing where 
he was. Outside there has been a great change. The snow has 
ceased ; the moon is shining in the garden; and through an 
opening in the curtains close to where I stand, just a narrow 
streak of light falls upon my father’s face in the picture opposite 
and makes the space all round seem darker. 

Now my uncle turns and walks slowly—very slowly across 
the library. Again I hold my breath and cover myself with the 
curtain. There is a dull click as of a latch, so slight that but 
for the absolute silence it would not be audible. My uncle now 
is exactly opposite to me—only the table from Japan with its 
ornaments upon it is between us. Then, as swift as if it werea 
phantom shape, the figure of a man rises behind his back just 
visible in the streak of light. His hand is raised ; there is the 
shimmer of steel, a cry of pain, and the two men seem to fall 
together. Intuitively I put my hand upon a dagger—a curious 
piece of antique Oriental work that has lain for years upon the 
table—and step towards the fallen men. Almost as I do s0 
there is a sound along the room, and in a moment I see by the 
glow of the study fire a man silently and with lightning rapidity 
open the window and steal into the moonlight, stopping to shut 
it as he goes. 

My uncle moans again, and I bend down over his prostrate 
body. He turns with a convulsive start, and, as he does s0, 
shakes the table, from which a big bowl rolls and falls witha 
crash upon the floor. 

Another minute and a servant comes—a man with lights. 

There is one deep groan more from the dying man, and heis 
still for ever. Transfixed and pallid with dismay, I stand and 
look. There is still the dagger in my hand, and both are wet 
with blood. 

Not much remains to tell. When not half-an-hour later there 
were three detectives in the house, and I told them of the man 
whom I had dimly seen, a careful search was made in and 
around the garden. But the shrubs were thick and the con 
cealing snow was falling rapidly again. A branch of an old ivy- 
covered tree growing in the fence that separated ours from out 
neighbour’s garden had fallen above: the only indication of 
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footsteps that could be found, and these were so indistinct and 
irregular, that it was the opinion of the searchers that they were 
not footsteps at all, but marks made by the falling tree. 

For myself, I awaited results with confidence, for it never 
occurred to me that I should have any difficulty in establishing 
my innocence. Absolutely and utterly alone I was, for there 
was not even a servant to speak a word on my behalf. One by 
one everybody in my grandfather’s employ had been discharged 
before my father’s death. Wilkins had left the country ; gone 
to spend the end of his days with his only son, who had settled 
and prospered in Australia. 

When asked if I could make any suggestion as to the identity 
of the man whom I protested I had seen, I had no better account 
to give than to recall the conversation which I remembered as 
having taken place between Wilkins and the housekeeper on the 
morning after Stetham’s visit ysars ago. .The man was, I 
believed, still employed at the office ; but as I never went there, 
I had never seen him again. Enquiry in that direction, I was 
told, did not in any degree clear the way for my release. 

The next morning two events were prominently recorded in 
the newspapers ; my uncle’s murder, and a terrible accident that 
had curiously happened almost simultaneously. A large ware- 
house in Cannon Street had caught fire late in the afternoon, 
and the gorgeous spectacle of the flames surrounded by the 
blinding snow had attracted an immense crowd. At a quarter- 
past eight the building fell; some of the crowd were killed and 
many injured. Many and many a time have I wished that I 
had been one of those who were crushed beneath the stones and 
burning, falling timbers. 

The prospects of my release grew less and less, and at last 
the trial came. Evidence of the usual kind was given. Stetham 
was shown to have been at the office from the time that he 
returned from taking the letters to post after the clerks had gone 
till he went to bed ; a statement corroborated by his wife, who 
attended the court with her right hand tied up with a dirty 
bandage. She was employed at the office as cleaner, and on the 
evening in question she had, she stated, remained at home in 
company with her husband. To leave the premises together 
Was against their strict instructions, and for many years they had 
never been known to do so, 

Two points only seemed in my favour, and these only in a 
very uncertain way. The surgeon who examined the dead body 
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deposed that death was caused by a punctured wound in the 
back. The dagger found in my hand stained with blood might 
have inflicted the wound, but he would have expected to find the 
instrument broader and of a different shape. Secondly, it was 
shown that on his way home my uncle had called at his bank 
and received £25 in gold; and of this sum £5 only was found 
upon the body. But to this fact the counsel for the prosecution 
contended no importance could be attached ; for he was able to 
prove that it was my uncle’s custom to call for such a sum about 
the first of every month; and on one recent occasion, on the 
evening of the day on which he had drawn out a like amount in 
cash, his housekeeper had been sent to a neighbouring tradesman 
to cash a cheque for £5 to enable him to pay some small 
accounts. 

Still I was hopeful ; for absence of motive would, I thought, 
tell strongly in my favour, and I awaited with confidence the 
result of the second day’s trial. When on this second morning 
I took my place there was some preliminary discussion between 
the counsel for the Crown and the solicitor who instructed him. 
Then my Uncle Marston was summoned to the witness-box, 

A few questions of comparative unimportance were put and 
answered. 

“Has the accused been in the habit of corresponding with 
you ?” he was asked. 

“Yes ; frequently.” 

“When did you last hear from him ?” 

“ About the middle of December.” 

I looked up. An incident that I had strangely forgotten in 
my anxiety and excitement recurred to me. 

“ About the middle of December ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have received no letter from him since ?” 

“ N—no,” my uncle answered with some hesitation. 

“Why do you hesitate? Are you sure?” 

“T hesitate because it has occurred to me that he may have 
written since, and I may not have received the letter.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“T have not been at my office at Liverpool, where he would 
write, since Christmas. I have been abroad, on business for the 
Company with which I am connected, and I came straight to 
London to be present here. Only a few letters of immediate 
importance were forwarded to me; and my clerk wrote that 
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there were several others which he did not think it necessary to 
send.” 

There is a significant interchange of glances between the 
barrister and the solicitor. 

“Will you kindly examine that envelope? Is it in the 
prisoner’s handwriting ?” 

“Ves,” 

“ And the signature to that letter?” 

“Yes,” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

Horace Andrews, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, my Uncle Henry’s 
solicitor, was next called. The same envelope and letter were 
handed to him. 

“That letter, I believe, was sent to you?” 

“Ves,” 

“When did you receive it?” 

“On the morning of the day on which the murder took place. 

“Thank you.” The letter was handed back to the counsel. 

“This letter, my lord,” continued the counsel, “is perhaps the 
most important link in the chain of evidence which is, I am 
afraid, but too strong against the prisoner.” He opened the 
letter and adjusted his glasses with the air of a man in whom 
professional satisfaction and personal regret are struggling for 
the mastery. “This letter,’ he went on, “was, as you have 
heard, delivered on the Monday morning in the envelope 
addressed to Mr. Andrews. The letter itself begins, ‘My dear 
Uncle.’” 

I felt my face turn deadly pale ; I grasped the rail before me ; 
my lips quivered with horror. There was an awful pause; for 
my movement, silent as it was, had attracted every one’s 
attention, and the eyes of all were fixed upon me. 

“The first part of this letter,” he continued, “which you will 
see had by some fatal chance been misdirected, refers to purely 
private matters concerning only the prisoner and his uncle, Mr. 
Marston, for whom it was intended. The second part I must be 
allowed to read: ‘And nowI have something else to say to you ; 
something to tell you which will startle you as it has startled me. 
To-night I happened to be in the library alone. I had been 
reading, but it had become too dark, and I was sitting quietly in 
the arm-chair. Presently my Uncle Henry passed through the 
room to the study, where he had an interview with some one 
whom I do not know, and of which I will tell you more when I 
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see you. Soon he returned ; and as he came to the picture of 
my father he was strangely agitated, and spoke incoherently 
half to himself, half to the picture. The exact words I cannot 
remember, but they have left an impression upon me which | 
cannot get rid of. I am certain—quite certain—that, directly of 
indirectly, he is responsible for my father’s death. You know 
how I have always disliked my Uncle Henry. Now I know my 
hatred is justified, and I am determined that at all costs my 
father’s death shall be avenged.’” 

When later in the day the jury withdrew to consider their 
verdict, they returned in twenty minutes ; and I was taken from 
the dock condemned to death. 

How the death-sentence was commuted I have already told, 
Of the years that followed I have nothing to tell. Such 
consideration as was possible I have received, but the utmost 
that kind hearts can devise is as nothing to the innocent man 
whom a strange combination of hideous chances has condemned 
to suffer for a crime in which he had no part. 

And how came it that at length I was released? By an 
accident as capricious as that through which I was condemned, 

Where my grandfather lived is now a rapidly growing district, 
Large houses have been pulled down, large gardens covered 
with the customary villa. The house we lived in is still intact, 
but the garden of the house adjoining is occupied by a row of 
these same small villas—a row of six. They have been over 
building in the neighbourhood, and so, although they were 
practically finished six months ago, they were in November last 
all still “to let.” In one of them a man, Beevis by name, and 
his wife have been located as caretakers by the landlord, and to 
answer questions to any possible tenants who might call. Now 
the man happens to be a detective who knows the neighbour 
hood and its history thoroughly, or, to be more accurate, 
should say he has been a detective, for, although a comparatively 
young man, he has been compelled by illness to almost entirely 
give up his work. Late in the month a tenant living ata 
distance took one of the houses, and gave instructions to Beevis 
to see the garden put into such order as the season allowed. 
His instructions included the removal of an old ivy-covered tree 
in the fence at the bottom—the very tree of which a branch was 
noticed to have fallen on the, to me, memorable night. What 
had not already rotted was cut up by Beevis at his leisure and 
used by him for firewood, the first process being the removal of 
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the thick over-growth of ivy. He was busy one day with an 
upper branch, when his hand was badly scratched by something 
hard. This he found to be a large, old-fashioned clasp-knife, 
partly decayed, but less so than it otherwise would have been 
but for the thick cover of the leaves. It had been driven firmly 
into a rift in the wood. Naturally interested in what he had 
found, he took it indoors and examined it. On a plate on the 
handle he was able to make out the name, “K. Mathews.” Not 
another particle of the rust and accumulated filth was removed ; 
just as it was it was taken to an analyst. A few days later 
Beevis called to hear the result. 

“Do you find any traces of blood ?” he asked. 

“Distinct traces.” 

“Human blood ?” 

“T could not say definitely. Probably it is.” 

At the time of my trial Beevis had officially had no part in 
the investigation, but, thinking that the real culprit would be 
found in Stetham, he had for his own satisfaction taken some 
pains to investigate the matter. He had discovered the identity 
of Stetham and Mathews, who, under his real and original name, 
had not been wholly unknown to the police. Beyond this his 
enquiry had had no practical result. Now, however, he had no 
doubt of the accuracy of his conclusions, and he set himself to 
work to discover the man’s present whereabouts. This he at last 
managed to do through his wife, who was found to be still doing 
occasional work as a cleaner in the City. He had no difficulty 
in arranging an interview with her, and carrying on a long 
conversation with her with the apparent object of securing her 
services to prepare some vacant offices for occupation. 

“You have a husband living?” he asked at the end of their 
interview. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve got a husband living.” 

“Ah! then he could come with you perhaps and help you. 
There are six rooms, and we want them ready for use next week.” 

“No; he can’t come. He don’t work.” 

“How’s that? An invalid?” 

“TI don’t know about an invalid, At least he is now; he’s in 
bed, has been this fortnight.” 

“Tm very sorry.” 

“Oh, he don’t work when he’s up.” ' 

So far he had elicited nothing of value. He had not even 
found out where the man lived, though that would be simple 
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enough now. But accident again in a most unexpected way 
came to his assistance. 

Bidding the woman good morning, and saying he would cal] 
on the morrow to make final arrangements, he followed her to 
the door, a rather heavy one hung on a spring-hinge. Her hand 
slipped as she opened it, and the door fell back on her wrist, 
evidently causing her considerable pain. 

“ Has it hurt you?” he asked. 

"Yes ; it did a little.” 

“ Badly, I’m afraid. Can I do anything for you?” 

“ No—it’ll be all right—it’s this wrist. It don’t stand knocking 
about. I got it hurt years ago. It’s’most always painful more 
or less.” 

“T see—a very nasty scar. How did you get it?” 

“Well it’s acutandaburn, I got it fifteen years or moreago 
when them warehouses in Cannon Street fell down and killed a 
lot of people. You don’t remember it, maybe—it was much 
talked of at the time.” 

But Beevis did remember it perfectly. He remembered that 
it had occurred on the same night as the murder. Moreover he 
remembered that Mrs. Stetham had given evidence at the trial 
to the effect that on that night she had not left my uncle’ 
office from the time it was closed till she went to bed. Ofall 
this he said nothing ; but he resolved at once upon his next 
step. 

By keeping a watch on Mrs. Stetham he that night discovered 
where her husband was to be found; and the next day, after 
having seen her well on her way to her work, he effected an 
entrance into the room where the man lay in bed, in the capacity 
of a doctor sent by his wife ; so, at least, he told the neighbours. 

As he entered the room the man turned in his bed, somewhat 
annoyed apparently, but not disposed to bother himself. A very 
brief survey satisfied Beevis that there was nothing serious the 
matter with the man; nothing, that is, that could not be fully 
explained by the presence on the shelf of a half-empty bottle and 
a suspicious odour pervading the room. 

Without any preliminary, and looking straight at the man he 
began,—- 

“Mr. Mathews, I believe.” 

The man addressed rose in his bed, but almost before his 
agitation had time to find expression, Beevis went on, “‘I have 
come to arrest you for a murder committed fifteen years ago.” 
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It was a bold stroke, and Beevis knew it; but he was never 
too fastidious about the means if the end happened to justify 
them. In this case it certainly did. 

How the wretched man, dismayed by the accusation in dread 
of which he had lived for years, made full confession of his guilt ; 
the details of the long series of iniquities in which Stetham had 
been the paid associate of my uncle—iniquities which included 
the misappropriation of large sums belonging to my father, 
whose death became the only means by which their crime could 
remain concealed ; and much more that concerned myself—of 
all these things there is no need to tell. It is but the other day 
that they were the topic of articles and paragraphs innumerable 
in almost every newspaper in the kingdom. 

And so I was at last set free—an old man, as I have said, in 
the early prime of life. The hope, the interest in life that those 
weary years had extinguished, it seemed for ever, did not return 
with the first sense of freedom—the first sight of a world about 
which I might move at will. And yet each day I grow more to 
think they will return. 

The reason? Well, I am at work now—earnestly at work. 
My Uncle Marston, whose joy at my return is great indeed, has 
given me a subordinate post in the office which he controls ; and 
when I have grown a little more used to this outer world, and 
learnt more of its habits, he has promised me a moré important 
one. 

And that is not the only reason. Years, years ago, in my 
schoolboy days, when I used to come to stay with my Uncle 
Marston, amongst the playmates he used to ask to come to play 
with me was a little sunny, bright-eyed maid, some four years 
younger than myself. 

Once I remember—it was just after her sister’s wedding—in 
child’s pretence we said that we were sweethearts; and we 
wandered from the rest into the garden; and then two other 
boys came out and caught us—my arm round her baby waist, 
my lips upon her own. And then the little maiden blushed as 
best she could, then grew angry, and then ran away ; that is, she 
pretended to, for the scene was carefully pre-arranged ; it had 
happened to her sister. And then we played the after part ; we 
were man and wife, we said; and our friends all came to call 
upon us, and we gave them cake. 

That was nearly—well, it was years and years ago. She will 
read this perhaps to-morrow, so I must not say how many. 
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There are things—beside history—that repeat themselves, 
And so it has come about within the last three months that she 
and I—she is a beautiful woman now, as beautiful as when she 
was a child ; and her eyes, if full of quiet, earnest thought, are 
not less bright than then—it has come about that she and I have 
played, in delightful earnest, the first of these two scenes again, 
with perhaps more caution when passers-by grew near. And 
to-morrow I have resolved to ask her, strange being though I 
am, if she will venture on the second scene with me. 

Will she make life dark again for me ?—darker than before, it 
seems to me? Will she tell me there are wrinkles on my face, 
that my hair has grown so grey ; and yet that, for all I know of 
the world, I may be said to have left school but scarce six 
months ago? Will she tell me this and turn away? 

I think not. But then perhaps I am too confident ; lovers 
sometimes are. 





BOAT LIFE IN SIAM. 


WATER-CARRIAGE is still the rule in Siam, and land-carriage the 
rare exception. Railways as yet do not exist; and the few 
roads which have been made quite recently in the capital and 
some of the larger towns do not extend more than a few miles 
at the most from the walls or suburbs. In country places the 
only means of travelling on dry land are by elephant-paths or 
cattle-tracks : and during the wet season, which lasts for nearly 
half the year, it is barely possible for men or animals, and quite 
impossible for carts, to make their way over these rough and 
miry ways. Even in the biggest towns a large proportion of 
the houses are accessible only by water, or by a narrow path of 
planks raised on posts above the marshy soil, and affording a 
passage only for pedestrians in single file. Accordingly the real 
highways, both for passenger and goods traffic, are the rivers and 
canals, which intersect the country in all directions and serve 
the purpose which in other countries is served by roads and 
railways, 

The great central river of Siam, the “ Mother of waters,” which 
drains the vast territory of Western Laos, and runs through the 
most fertile valley of Indo-China, forms of course the main 
artery of trade. Down this important water-course and its 
many tributary streams is poured annually the abundant produce 
of the Northern Provinces. The capital of the country, situate 
about thirty miles up the winding river from its mouth, is a vast 
emporium where the exports and imports find their temporary 
resting-place, and the European and Siamese merchants conduct 
a flourishing trade on the banks of the Menam. Probably no 
river in the world—but certainly no river of equal size—carries 
on its surface within a space of about four miles so large a 
number of boats of all descriptions. From the windows of the 
Custom House, looking out upon the broad ribbon of smooth 
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water in front, the eye rests on a moving panorama in which 
almost every imaginable sort of craft may be seen flitting about, 
with occupants dressed in still more inconceivable varieties of 
costume. Here, however, one sees only the most public part of 
the boat life of the inhabitants. This broad full river, almost 
exactly equal in size to the Thames in London, is the high 
street of the town, combining the uses and purposes of an 
Oxford Street, a Piccadilly and a Cheapside. But beside and 
behind it is a network of smaller watercourses—the “khlongs” 
or canals, both large and small, which do duty as side-streets, 
and exhibit to the inquisitive traveller who explores them more 
homely and intimate scenes of native life. 

The most imposing of the floating craft which display them. 
selves to the new comer as he rounds the last curve below 
Bangkok, are the big white steamers which ply between that 
place and the ports of Hong-kong and Singapore. About half. 
a-dozen steamers of 500 tons and upwards make the journey 
twice a month to the capital of the Straits Settlements, carrying 
to it full cargoes of rice and cattle with other merchandize, and 
an average of four or five first-class passengers, with a good load 
of Coolies, Malays and Indians. About an equal number of still 
larger vessels run to Hong-kong with rice cargoes, doing the 
journey in about seven days; and the traveller who visits Siam 
can thus come direct there by way of Singapore, and proceed 
straight on to China, where he will again fall in with the big 
lines of ocean steamers. Smaller steamers of various sizes and 
shapes, colours and ages, are to be seen nestled up against the 
wharves or anchored in mid-stream. These are owned by 
Chinese and Siamese capitalists, and do a coasting trade with 
the provinces on each side of the Gulf of Siam, collecting fire- 
wood, fruit, pepper, coffee, and a rather miscellaneous set of 
products, and taking back labourers of divers nationalities, 
orchid-collectors, missionaries, and a certain quantity of those 
tinned provisions, match-boxes, and cheap ware, with which the 
European and Japanese traders are continually flooding the 
Siamese markets. 

More lively and active-looking objects are the steam-launches 
puffing merrily along, with their narrow white funnels discharging 
short wreaths of gaseous vapour into the sunny air, now 
threading their way quickly through the rice-boats and cargo- 
boats in the tideway, now shooting diagonally across stream, and 
now bringing up deftly alongside a parting steamer, or at some 
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of the ladder-stairs which flank the mills and compounds on the 
bank. Further up the river, opposite the Grand Palace and the 
public buildings, are to be seen the royal yachts and gun-boats, 
looking spick and span with their square yards and neat lines, 
‘and, on any one of the many gala days, their gay show of bright 
bunting fluttering in the gentle breeze. A new feature in the 
scene are the launches of the River Flotilla Company, started 
by a Siamese association for the carriage of passengers on the 
“penny steamer” system, and filled with a heterogeneous set of 
travellers, including priests, doctors, market people, mourners on 
their way to a funeral, or revellers returning from a wedding 
party. Here and there a tug may be seen, labouring hoarsely 
up against the-tide, towing a long line of rice-boats, or a heavy 
barque which has sailed some thousands of miles into the 
Menam, and is on the look-out for a cargo of teak for export. 

But the quaintest and most picturesque of all the bigger 
craft in the port are the Chinese junks, moored in long 
irregular rows along one or other side of the channel, rearing 
their ridiculous sterns high out of the flood, and hiding under 
rough masses of matting the thousand-and-one hideous odds 
and ends which make up the filthy interior of a Chinese ship. 
Sometimes one of these old-fashioned junks will be seen running 
up stream before the wind, its big sails glistening like gold in 
the sun, and the water rippling brightly under its bluff bows, 
where the painted eye stares stolidly out over the busy river, as 
it has for weeks past over the light-blue waters of the China 
Sea. When these flaxen-coloured sails come down, and the 
junk swings round to its dropped anchor, then the fun begins. 
In their excess of thankfulness for escape from a watery grave, 
the pig-tailed crew bring out the tin pans of ceremonial usage, 
and with a banging that would deafen any European in two 
minutes, keep up for half an hour or more the most monotonous 
and infernal din that any savage ever devised. 

When there is a good wind up stream, which is the case for 
nearly half the year, smaller sails are to be seen hurrying at a 
great pace on to the town with the earliest of the tide. They 
are mounted on large, light masts, stepped in a long, slim canoe 
of some thirty feet, which is loaded with the last catch of fish in 
the Siamese Gulf. When the wind does not suit, these fish- 
boats come up almost all the way on the oar; and it is quite 
astonishing to see with what speed and strength the oarsmen 
accomplish the long distance from the sea. . Catching the very 
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first of the flood at Paknam—the mouth of the Menam—they 
very nearly keep up with it for twenty miles, cutting off eleven 
miles of the big river by means of a cross-cut canal only a mile 
in length. Three or four stalwart men standing up to their 


oars, gondola fashion, force the long blades through the water ' 


with incredible energy and endurance, the perspiration rolling 
off their bare backs and arms, which glance in the sun as if 
anointed with oil. Inside the open boat are piles of white fish 
of various kinds caught off the small fishing towns which lie 
scattered about the upper end of the Gulf. These are a harmless 
sort of fish-boats, and may be passed without alarm. But there 
is a very different kind, to which, if you see them coming, you 
should give as wide a berth as possible. A flatter and more 
cumbrous wherry, nearly approaching to a barge, and propelled 
more lazily by a scrubby-looking oarsman or two, now and then 
goes up on the flood, carrying horror and disgust to every 
European who may be within a hundred yards of its course, 
Inside is a huge pile of fish literally rotting in the hot sun. The 
salt, or chemical, with which this garbage is supposed to be 
guaranteed against putridity, is very far from saving it from the 
outward signs thereof ; and an odour of the most pungent and 
acrid description infects the whole air through which one of 
these dreaded vessels is rowed. The contents are not used, asit 
might reasonably be supposed, for manure, but for human food, 
taking their part in the very “full-flavoured” curries with which 
the poorer inhabitants season their bow] of rice. 

The slowest and most lumbering occupants of the fast-flowing 
river are the immense rice-boats which serve as a really 
capacious house for the native dealers. Rising like a toy Noah's 
Ark out of a solid hull of teak, the central edifice bulges out for 
some feet and then forms itself into a long arch, tallest amid- 
ships, and lower towards the sides and ends. At each of its flat 
ends, fore and aft, is a stout wall of wood, with doors and 
windows ; and the outer space between this and the end of the 
hull forms a sort of promenade or portico, which can be shaded 
from the sun by a light awning of bamboo or matting. Along- 
side the hull are the enormous barge-poles and oars which serve 
for the propulsion of this huge hulk, and sometimes also a mast 
and sail for driving before the wind. Whole families can and 
do pass their lives on board these floating habitations, scooping 
up the dirty water of the river for use not only in cooking, but 
often even for drinking purposes, taking their baths from the 
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side of it, and sometimes catching their supply of fish by merely 
casting a net overboard. Long distances have often been 
travelled by these unwieldy craft on their way down from the 
paddy fields where the rice is grown. But for every day spent 
on the way down, the occupants will have to spend a week at 
least going back, laboriously poling and rowing against the 
steady current, and consuming no small fraction of the year in 
the return home, when they will rest awhile, and again harvest 
in the crop before starting on the next year’s journey to market. 
Three weeks to come down stream with full cargo; a week to 
dispose of it and indulge in the gaieties of the capital ; four or 
five months to get back with the emptied boat ; and the rest of 
the year for farm-work at home—such is the programme for 
many a Siamese family which lives as contentedly and placidly 
as the profoundest philosopher. 

Very different are the house-boats of polite life, in which the 
well-to-do classes—both Siamese and European—go about their 
ordinary town travelling. On a twenty-foot hull, built very 
much like an Oxford gig, is a strong, flat half-deck of teak 
planks, extending for six feet or so from the bow and the stern. 
Amidships is placed the square “house,” built of light teak 
planks on strong uprights, and with a wooden roof like that of a 
four-wheeled cab. At the aft side of this is a large aperture 
with a venetian blind that can be raised or lowered at will, and 
on each side are two similar square-openings with the same sort 
of shutters. The front of the superstructure is almost entirely 
open; and one gets into the interior by bending and stepping 
down from the fore deck on to the floor of the “house.” A 
cushioned seat, more or less comfortable according to the taste 
of the owner, runs round three sides of the interior ; or in some 
cases the floor itself serves as a couch or sofa with mattresses 
and pillows all complete. Ensconced in this retreat, with the 
wind blowing freely through the venetian blinds all round, one 
can read or sleep, or look out lazily on the busy river scene, 
whilst four dusky boatmen, wearing the coloured uniform of their 
master, drive the boat along joyously with their long splashing 
oars. Each oar is attached by a hempen wisp to the upright 
pest which serves as a rowlock ; and the men, standing close 
behind one another, two in front and two astern, throw the 
weight of their bodies forward in exact unison, feathering the 
oar when they have reached out as far as they can, and recover- 
ing themselves with a jerk backwards and a push with the 
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forward knee. Some of the wealthy people ornament these 
“four chow” boats in elaborate style with carving and paint, and 
gilding and gorgeous curtains. Others are of plain teak or 
simply painted white ; and some have hanging canvas instead of 
walls, and merely an awning overhead. A small house-boat, 
intended for one person only, can get along very fast and well 
with only two oarsmen, one in front and the other behind. But 
variety is the rule in this as in most other things in Siam ; and 
some of the chow-boats are shabby in the last degree, and 
occupied by the dingiest of individuals in the ugliest of 
costumes. Ugliness of costume or manner is, however, quite the 
exception in Bangkok, and more often than not the interior ofa 
house-boat will contain brightly dressed people, looking like 
bouquets of flowers in a tent. Europeans, with their plain white 
twill or flannel, do not show off these boats half so well as the 
Siamese, with their gay-coloured dresses, pretty scarves and 
light rippling laughter. 

For ordinary passengers who affect no grandeur and despise 
comfort and style, there isa cheap mode of conveyance by water, 
which must have a passing mention. The sampan is a shallop 
with high ends, ending almost, though not quite, in a point; a 
rounded outside, looking as if the whole thing had been scooped 
out of a log; low sides, always appearing to be dangerously 
near the water, and a few cross-benches of a rustic order. A 
single upright post rises from one side rather near the stern ; and 
to the top of this can be hooked on by means of the orthodox 
twist the hempen noose which always does duty for a rowlock. 
Into such a boat, according to its size, will be stowed twoor . 
three or more passengers, up to as many as sometimes neatly 
half a score, who squat down with the utmost sang froidina 
craft which to a European stranger looks as if it could be upset 
by moving a finger. These boats ply for hire at some of the 
numerous “stairs” or landings where there is a large passenger 
traffic across the stream, and the din of boatmen at these places 
shouting for each “Nai” or “Master” who looks a likely 
customer is worthy of Westminster in the palmy days of the 
Thames watermen. When the crank-looking craft is full, or the 
passengers become too impatient to wait any longer, the oat 
man, or oarswoman—for the fair sex by no means decline this 
labour—takes up the handle of the oar, which at its extremity 
shaped like the crook of an umbrella. Witha few long vigorous 
strokes he pulls the boat out from the shore, and then with many 
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twists of the arm and much adroit manceuvring, swings the bow 
out into the river, meeting the tide diagonally and preparing for 
the voyage across. The business of propelling such a craft with 
only one oar fixed to one side is no less puzzling than one might 
suppose ; and the very few Europeans who have attempted the 
task find their boat working round and round towards the side 
on which there is no oar with a perverse persistency that seems 
entirely hopeless. This natural tendency of the sampan to 
describe circles in the water is overcome in fact by a device of 
leaning so upon the oar that it forces the stern of the boat 
inwards, while at the same time driving the whole boat forwards. 
But to acquire the power of doing this is not given to the 
ordinary European, who the more he attempts it seems to run 
the more risk of catching crabs and making his ship go back- 
wards, or even toppling over bodily, and taking an involuntary 
header for the diversion of a merry host of Siamese spectators. 
Not only passengers, paying ridiculously small bronze coins to 
their watermen, are carried in these unsafe-looking shallops, but 
merchandize of all sorts, which is often sold from them as things 
are in London off a costermonger’s cart. Piles of cocoanuts, 
oranges, or bananas, depressing the bulwarks within two or three 
inches of the water, go gaily along, their conductor feeling quite 
at his ease until by chance some bigger launch than usual, or a 
light tug, or perhaps a big steamer of some kind heaves in sight, 
when his indifference is exchanged for some show of hurry and 
excitement, and he hastens toward shore to get behind the 
shelter of some floating house. Often it is a much more risky 
cargo which overloads these boats—a whole toy-shop of fragile 
knickknacks, a pile of silks and piece goods, a thousand or so of 
small glass lamps, or a dessert of sweetmeats for some wedding 
feast. Marvellous is the skill and caution with which the 
women in charge of such hazardous loads thread their way 
through the legion of nondescript boats of all sorts and sizes 
which meet them in their course. Now and then a shriek of 
alarm from one of them warns the heedless Chinaman or too 
zealous Malay, to give the fair owner a wide berth; but the 
warning is almost always in time, and with a bright smile and 
graceful inclination of the head her thanks are rendered as she gets 
her boat’s nose straight again and looks ahead for a fresh danger. 
Good-humour and mutual forbearance are the universal rule: 
and the Asiatic who allowed his temper to be ruffled, or his 
rough-and-ready courtesy to give way, would be looked upon as 
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a disgusting barbarian beyond the pale of decent society. With 
such instincts as kindheartedness and consideration for others, 
which are real instincts amongst the Siamese, life on the water, 
even in a sampan, becomes pleasant and happy. What an extra. 
ordinary difference between these people and the creatures who 
disport themselves on holidays on the Thames in and round 
London ! 

Lastly there are the canoes—more picturesque, perhaps, than 
anything else which floats. Take a specimen or two, such as may 
be seen any day in almost any number. Here is a quartette of 
priests in their saffron-coloured robes and with bare close-shaven 
heads. In the middle of them the oldest of the party reclining 
with much dignity, cigarette in mouth and fan in hand. In 
front, two younger men with half a forearm emerging from the 
thick folds of the robe, and paddles, one on each aide, plunging 
quickly but steadily into the dark-brown water. At the stern a 
middle-aged ecclesiastic squatting in the same attitude, but 
attending also to the steering of the small vessel, and not 
unfrequently “easying” for a few strokes, so as not to lower his 
dignity quite to a par with the younger men. Just behind, 
perhaps, will come a whole crew of Siamese maidens, their close- 
cropped hair sticking up like black clothes-brushes on their 
heads, white linen jackets with long sleeves covering their bodies, 
and showing off the light pink and green scarves deftly thrown 
over their shoulders, while a more inquisitive glance will discover 
their well-shaped feet, and legs bare to the knee, curled up 
Turkish-wise on the floor. Very speedily and neatly they dash 
the blade of their short paddles into the stream, keeping up an 
almost incessant chatter as they go along, and chaffing un- 
mercifully any well-looking man whom they may pass on the 
shore or in a boat; peals of laughter breaking from them as 
often as a good repartee is given on either side. Then you will 
have a stolid Chinaman alone in his rather heavy canoe, urging 
it on with laborious strokes, and occasionally yelling some 
demoniacal cry, which, being interpreted, means that he wants a 
customer for the blocks of fat white pork lying in the fore part 
of his ship. 

It is in the morning early—that is early for the Siamese—at 
seven or eight o’clock in the big river just outside the Palace 
gates that you may see the finest collection of canoes. Here is 
held every morning a sort of water market. Some hundreds of 
canoes, mostly handled by young and old women, are packed in 
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serried ranks, like a large flock of ducks on a pond. Oranges, 
limes, betel-nuts, bananas of thirty different kinds, cakes, fritters, 
sweetmeats, sugar-sticks—every sort of light refreshment dear to 
Siamese gourmets—come piled up in the canoe to this busy 
rendezvous ; offering and bidding, haggling and trafficking, joking 
and mock quarrelling, is the order of the day. A hundred gay 
colours, besides those of the fruit and flowers, are blended 
together in a moving kaleidoscope, as you look from a short 
distance upon the flotilla of market-women. Gradually the 
bright noisy group dissolves away, and the little bare-headed 
dealers, retreating before the growing tyranny of the rising sun, 
flit like water-flies to the shaded nook where they are to eat 
their simple but savoury breakfast. 

A far more imposing sort of paddle-worked boat remains to 
be noted. For some days before any royal ceremony on the 
river is to be held, you may see occasionally passing up it an 
enormous canoe looking like a gigantic tree scooped out. As a 
matter of fact some of these monsters are no more than gigantic 
teak-trees, bulged out in their middie by the slow action of fire, 
and turned up slightly at the two ends. Upon narrow cross- 
benches in them will be ranged a hundred or more paddlers, with 
a steersman, a look-out man, and a sort of bandmaster or 
orchestra leader, who gives the time to the whole crew. In 
unison these dusky boatmen raise their paddles in the air over- 
head, and in unison they plunge them into the stream—an equal 
number on each side—dashing them quickly through a short 
stroke and then raising them aloft again. These men are being 
coached up to form the crew for a royal barge ; and on the day 
of the ceremony they will appear in very different get-up. A 
royal barge in Siam is a portentous structure. Its lower part 
is an immensely long and rather flat boat, turning up at the 
ends, so that these are reared many feet above the water. 
Strangely and weirdly fashioned are these towering ends, pre- 
senting to view such wonders as a colossal dolphin covered with 
gilding, a multi-coloured crocodile, or glittering dragon, all red, 
green and gold. Along the benches fore and aft are packed the 
paddlers, dressed in gorgeous costumes of the brightest colours, 
a royal red predominating ; and from the middle of the hull 
rises the pavilion of state, a sort of pagoda with four corners, 
richly covered or inlaid with coloured bits of porcelain and 
gilding and tinsel, hung with bright curtains, festooned with real 
and artificial flowers, and surmounted with one or more of the 
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peaked emblems of royalty. Inside is a sort of chamber ip 
which are placed old-fashioned weapons, some Palace guards in 
gala dress, and perhaps some courtiers or officers of state. One 
of these monsters will carry a towering structure with a throne 
at the top, upon which His Majesty will sit if he comes out to 
honour the procession with his presence. Other less pretentioys 
royal barges will carry only a large awning draped with the 
royal standard, and looking at a distance rather like a howdah 
taken off the back of some gigantic elephant and lifted into 
the canoe. In spite of the great size of these leviathans and the 
smallness of the paddles, they travel at a very good pace, driven 
by the short sharp strokes of multitudinous men on each side. 
A procession of half-a-dozen such giants following one another, 
and followed in their turn by smaller but still capacious barges, 
belonging to the chief princes and nobles, makes a grand 
spectacle on this noble river, and rivals probably the greatest 
glories attained on our own river by the water pageants of 
medizval London. 

Let us look away from the big river and up one of the big 
“khlongs ” or canals which run into it here and there. In these 
the tide is less strong, but the crowd of small boats is greater; 
and just as much care is needed to avoid being run down, or run 
into, or wrecked on any of the numerous projecting obstacles 
which jut out into the stream in all sorts of unexpected places. 
Here you see the advantage of the Siamese style of rowing, where 
the oarsman faces his work and can look ahead without turning 
round, If the tide is against you, it is very bad policy to go up 
the middle of the canal, where you meet the full force of the 
current ; and your proper plan is to sniggle along close to the 
bank, or rather close to the fringe of floating houses and moored 
boats and landing-stages; which project from the real bank into 
the water. And as no twoof these obstacles project to an equal 
distance, or form a flat continuous frontage, there is at almost 
every boat’s length a new chance of fouling some corner, or at 
least striking an oar against some post or platform, or other 
stumbling-block. An almost greater variety of small boats 
seems to be collected in the AA/ongs than in the main river— 
lighters loaded with bricks or earthenware pots, or rice, or paddy 
ash ; house-boats occupied by fat Chinamen ; canoes and sampans 
innumerable, going at all sorts of paces up and down, across and 

along ; rice-boats with their immensely long oars sweeping 
almost the whole width of the canal, and bearing down upon 
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the more frail craft which meet them, with a threatening force 
and weight that soon clears them out of the way like leaves 
before a gust of wind. 

As the £h/ong narrows and the houses grow more scarce along 
the bank, a European in his own boat begins to attract more 
attention. The children run out to the top of their landing- 
ladders, timid but curious, and calling to their mothers to come 
and look at the “Farang.” Tied to each one of these ladders 
will be at least one or two light canoes—the habitual and indeed 
only mode of transport for the family. Still further up, a mile 
or more from the mouth of the canal, the long succession of 
wharfs, shops, and houses is at length broken, and you get a 
short reach of real country, where the plantains and oranges and 
mangoes, interspersed with tall betel-nut palms, have it all their 
own way, and except at full high-water it is difficult or impossible 
to land on either side, by reason of the broad strip of slippery 
brown mud which defends the crown of the bank. In these long 
narrow canals, which extend sometimes for many leagues into 
the country, the tide falls with varying rapidity and with an 
insidious quietness, Imagine the position of a European party 
which, starting for a few hours to explore one of these waterways, 
is left stranded at 9 A.M. on its muddy bed in the scorching sun. 
Without food or drink, or even perhaps a pack of cards or a 
novel, the situation of such unfortunates is awful to contemplate. 
To wade through mud about three feet deep and climb the bank, 
would only be one short step on the road to escape. They 
would have to drag their wet and miry clothes through a tangle 
of fruit-trees and fences hardly less impenetrable than real jungle, 
risking sunstroke as well as the off chance of a bite from some 
deadly snake. On the other hand, no rescue by boat is possible, 
for every five minutes makes it more and more hopeless that 
anything should come past except the lightest canoes. A native 
crew forced into such a position,as thousands are every day, 
feels no discomfort at all. The rice-boat journeying across 
country by way of tidal £//ongs takes full advantage of the flood, 
be it by night or by day, struggles along gallantly at a rate of 
some five miles an hour as long as there is water to float the 
ship, and then puts into the bank under some friendly tree-shade 
to wait till the next flood. Here the thick shelter of the bamboo- 
plaited domed roof serves as a protection from sun by day or 
dew by night, and the tired oarsmen and oarswomen, stretched 
at length on the mat-covered planks, sleep heavily without 
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caring even for mosquitoes or flies, until the first welcome moye. 
ment of the floor as the barge floats rouses them to “ kin-kow,” or 
meal time, and a fresh bout of labour. 

Only one cause stops their onward course for a few minutes, 
At some commodious landing-ladder, at a suitable time of the 
tide, the wherry is brought to, and the whole family, father, 
mother and children, besides perhaps a spare aunt or two, all 
jump into the uninviting brown water, the elders having first 
exchanged the panung or knickerbocker of ordinary wear, for a 
sarong or girding of common cloth. Very bashful the women 
are, hiding up to their chins if a “farang” or European is in 
sight, and seizing upon a moment when he is looking the other 
way to trip up the ladder and escape behind cover of the boat side, 
But the children enjoy more than anything in the day their free 
swim in the thick water, larking about, chasing and splashing 
one another, and playing like amphibious creatures, as they are, 
in water, which in the afternoon of a day in the sunny season is 
rather to be called hot than warm. In the more crowded hhlongs 
at about 5 o'clock, especially if the tide is then high, it is quitea 
sight to see the multitude of human heads bobbing about on the 
surface, as men, women and children turn in for their daily bath. 
As you row up such a canal you must take great care where you 
dip your oar or sculls : and how you bring them forward between 
the strokes. Otherwise you will hear a shrill cry from one or 
more of the little bathers dabbling about on each side, and if a 
hand is not put up to seize and avert the threatening blade, you 
may find that you have cut open one of the round black-thatched 
heads with it. 

In the narrower canals where there is much traffic a “ block” 
is almost as common as in Fleet Street or the Strand. Some 
times there is a raft of teak, being floated up to some saw mill, 
and usurping more than half of the water-way. If it meetsa 
good-sized rice-boat which tries to pass it at a shallow spot, both 
may get stuck ; and the accumulation of smaller boats coming up 
behind on each side wedges itself in so that the chance of getting 
clear is made still more difficult. It is in such a case that the 
inexhaustible good-humour of the Siamese waterman comes 
out. Instead of objurgations and grumblings, advice is given as 
to the best device for clearing away. The /améak, or trouble, 
which has arisen, is attributed to the malign influence of chance 
or demons; and the stupid people who have caused it by theif 
clumsiness are regarded rather as innocent victims, to be cheered 
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up with sympathy, than as bunglers who should be reviled. No 
sooner is the obstacle removed, than an outburst of joyful 
exclamations seems to sweep away at a breath all the annoyance 
of the past few minutes, and the several crews go on their way 
happier and more cheery, to all appearance, than if no difficulty 
or delay had occurred. 

At nightfall, about 7 o’clock, most of the Siamese small craft 
have got home, and are safely chained up in a position where 
when the tide turns in the night they will not drift round and 
get inthe way. But here and there you will see a small white 
light like a glow-worm flitting along over the dark water. Often 
this is the boat-lamp of a night huckster of comestibles going 
his round of the floating houses. From time to time you may 
hear from your window his hoarse cry, drawn out into a long 
musical cadence of several bars sometimes, as he runs through 
the list of cakes, sweetmeats, or other dainties which he has on 
board. But the chief collection of boats at night is round the 
river-side theatres, several of which are always in working order. 
A broad glare of lamplight, reflected in the water, betrays from 
afar the situation of these palaces of delight, which are no more 
than broad floating platforms, extemporised into a stage and a 
“pit.” Inside, the banging of sticks and clanging of cymbals, 
and other noises of Siamese and Chinese drama excite the 
enthusiasm of a very motley audience. But all round the 
platform are ranged, in triple and quadruple tiers, the canoes of 
the theatre-goers, who at about midnight will be trooping off 
home again, scattering in all directions like a small swarm of 
water fire-flies pouring out from some fiery rendezvous on the 
bank. 

Thus the boat-life of Siam includes almost all life. Business 
and pleasure, health and happiness, all centre in the river or its 
branches. A boat and a paddle are almost as natural and 
indispensable possessions to a Siamese as his arms or legs. He 
has no notion of travelling any distance except by boat ; and 
the idea of living in a place inaccessible by water generally 
strikes him as absurd. Deprive him of his boat, and he will be 
like a bird docked of its wings, helpless, shiftless, and pnrposeless. 
Roads and railways may in time bring into existence a race of 
purely terrestrial Siamese. But for the present the population 
is, with few exceptions, amphibious, 
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GRACIOSA. 


I. 


THE line of coast extending northwards from the mouth of the 
Tees to Seaham and Bishop Wearmouth, is so pretty and so 
pleasantly diversified in character, that it seems odd it should 
have escaped description. It may be well that it is so: for 
perhaps the best thing that can happen to those of us who love 
quiet, in these uneasy days of travel, is to have the beauties of 
our own particular neighbourhood left unsung. 

Certainly, in the last century, the little port of Hartlepool, and 
the huge limestone caverns of Blackhall which lie some few 
miles further north, were visited by one who was first among 
Englishmen to observe and describe the beauties of natural 
scenery—the poet Gray. What he says, writing in 1765, is this: 
“T have been for two days at Hartlepool to taste the waters, 
and do assure you nothing can be salter, and bitterer, and 
nastier, and better for you. I am delighted with the place. 
There are the finest walks and rocks and caverns and dried 
fishes, and all manner of small inconveniences a man can 
wish.” 

And again, to another correspondent, he writes a little later 
on: “The rocks, the sea, and the weather, these more than 
made up to me the want of bread and the want of water, two 
capital defects, but of which I learned from the inhabitants not 
to be sensible. They live on the refuse of their own fish-market, 
with a few potatoes and a reasonable quantity of geneva, six 
days in the week, and I have nowhere seen a taller, more robust, 
and healthy race ; every house full of ruddy broad-faced children ; 
nobody dies but of drowning and old age.” 

Things are sadly changed there since then, no doubt; but 
even now, so long after, the description holds good in great 
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measure. The ruddy children, the caves and rocks, the hardy 
pilots, the dried cod, and the geneva are all still there, pretty 
much as they were when seen by the poet, in the early days of 
good old King George III. 

At the time of our story they were in the full swing of their 
untarnished glory ; and to the delights of geneva were added 
those of cognac and tobacco, openly landed and freely dispensed 
by smugglers. The narrow chares and wynds swarmed to over- 
flow with troops of sturdy bare-legged urchins. A maze of 
clothes-lines bespanned the crooked ways—oilskins and jerseys 
fluttering gaily aloft in the brisk rush of east wind, as it swept 
madly up some blind alley or funnel-like cad/-de-sac. Gay 
- petticoats (like sacred oriflammes) hung dependent from man 
an attic window, while in the lane below was a merry and cease- 
less babble of divers tongues and languages. 


“ And on the broken pavement, here and there, 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lic: 
A brandy and tobacco shop is near, 
And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding by : 
And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry. 
At every door are sunburnt matrons secn 
Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry.” 


The year 1740 was remarkable for atmospheric disturbances. 
It came in with a frost, the like of which had not been known 
in England for thirty-one years: a frost of such great strength 
that the Thames was frozen over, and of such long continuance 
that a man, writing on the 17th of April, says, “This day, for the 
first time, spirits rose to the point of warmth.” What his spirits 
were, and what his point of warmth, 1 know not; but whatever 
their precise meaning, his remark points evidently to prolonged 
and unusual cold. Violent and destructive thunderstorms 
marked the course of the summer, from beginning to end. 
November was ushered in by one of the most furious and 
fatal gales of the century. Between Boston and Lynn sixty 
ships and upwards lay wrecked. At Whitby, the damage 
‘done both at sea and ashore was incredible; and from the 
Firth of Forth to the mouth of the Thames, there was scarce 
a port or fishing village escaped, without damage and loss 
of life, 

The morning of All Saints’ broke mild and calm—unusually 
so for the time of year—and all Hartlepool was early astir ; as 
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to-day they were to celebrate the capture of Portobello by 
Admiral Vernon, and the return to their homes of four young 
townsmen who had taken a part in that gallant action on board 
Captain Trevor's ship, the Strafford. 

The revels were led by Mr. John Hedworth, who had ridden 
in overnight from his house in the country, to do honour to the 
town of which he was mayor, and grace the feast with his 
presence. Till noon all went merrily enough, and the crowd was 
gathered on the town moor, to sce the roasting of anox. Dense 
columns of smoke from the crackling faggots, shot straight up 
into the thick autumnal haze. Low sunshine lay on sea and 
land ; belated gnats and midges dancing gaily up and down in 
the grateful rays, Yet, for all this, old tars and weatherwise 
salts bent their gaze steadily seaward. And rumour soon had 
it a storm was at hand. Nor was rumour far wrong ; for half 
an hour later, the blazing fire was extinguished by a deluge of 
icy rain, and of that great throng on the moor, all were swept 
away before the fury of the blast, to seek shelter in low-lying 
streets and closes, at the back of the town wall, by the little pilot 
pier. Not one soul of them now remained on the moor, but only 
the poor half-roasted, half-sodden ox, creaking and swinging on 
his spit, like some highwayman in his gibbet-chains. So lately 
the idol and hope of the mob, now a forgotten and forsaken 
cinder ! 

In the town below, men dodged the flying slates and tiles; 
and hardy women, beshawled and hooded, stood out in sheltered 
nooks, to see the swirl of the tide and the chance of a wreck— 
wrecks, in that day, possessing an interest they have quite lost 
in this. For with the actual excitement and flurry of the event 
was then ever mixed delightful anticipation of blessings in store, 
Salvation of life was the last thing thought of—a cargo of 
Wrench brandy was perhaps the first. But if brandy was not 
forthcoming, why then, they would do with sherry. And 
sherry, sure enough, they did with that day. For a Spanish 
brigantine flew in before the hurricane, out of the darkness and 
spindrift seawards, and in ten minutes after she was first sighted, 
had dashed herself to pieces on the cruel ridge of rock at the 
harbour mouth. Down ran the rummaging, ransacking mob; 
rifling the dead or dying, and falling with a fury like that of the 
storm itself, on all they could lay hold of. Their greed of drink 
was insatiable. Of one man it is handed down to this day 
that,’ pulling off his trousers and tying them up at the waist, he 
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dipped them in a broached sherry cask, and bore them off in 
triumph over his back, full, inflated like the pig-skin of a wine 
seller ! 

What an ending to a day so auspiciously begun! what a 
miserable scene of degradation : men, dead-drunk, lying helpless 
among men reallydead! For these last, slain in manful combat 
with the sea, small pity was shown. But for the sots who lay 
among them, their soberer comrades did show some care, hauling 
them up out of harm’s way, above reach of the flowing tide. 
And there they were left, in the darkness and drift, to recover 
their reason and their legs. 

Of all the vessel’s company, battered and broken by the flinty 
rock, but one was found alive—and that one a woman. She was 
dying fast, when they came across her in the gloom of early 
night ; and hastily snatching a shutter from the nearest shop- 
door, young men carried her up to old Phoebe Pounder’s in 
Sandwell Chare, close by the water-gate of the wall, below which 
she had been flung ashore. The gossips stood round in groups 
by the closet-bed, in which they laid her. It was a scene after 
their own hearts, and one not readily to be foregone—a mystery, 
a death, and a birth, all in one! 

They sent word to Mr. Hugh Petrie, the curate of the town, 
to bring the consolation of his office; but the poor castaway 
never regained consciousness ; and long before his arrival, was 
gone softly down to the House of Silence, “unhousel’d, un- 
anointed, unanneal’d,” and carrying her secret with her. All it 
remained for him to do was to name the infant, so untowardly 
born into this troublesome world, and so quickly forsaken. They 
called her Graciosa, after the ship that had brought her there, 
and whose name they had found on a piece of painted wreckage. 
Under the fostering care of the good woman, into whose charge 
her dying mother had been given, the little one grew into a fine 
frolicsome child, and gave early promise of great beauty. 

When no more than three years old, her foster-mother, with 
her family and the little Graciosa, moved to Coniscliffe, to take 
charge of a squalid farm belonging to Mr. Jennison, of 
which generations of Pounders, or their relatives the Hunters, 
had been tenants time out of mind. Here they managed to 
exist till the early days of the year 1746, when their homestead 
was pillaged by some camp-followers in the train of Marshal 
Wade, who with his army passed over Pierce Bridge, hurrying 
north to Culloden. 
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Se 
nd toil, still 
clinging with true conservative tenacity to the impoverished 


acres, til! May 1749, when a strange disease that broke suddenly 
out among horned cattle in the County Palatine, completed their 
ruin. 

Even so, it was with sorrow and many “a longing, linger. 
ing look behind,” they wrenched themselves away from the 
miserable spot: the sons going as hinds to a yeoman at 
Elstob, and Phoebe (with her young charge) finding her way 
back by waggon to Hartlepool, a poorer woman than the day 
she left it. 

She now set up a little shop in one of the narrow chares that 
lead out of the High Street seawards—in the selfsame house, in 
fact, she had quitted six years before. The parish priest recom. 
mended her to his flock, saying, “I commend unto you Phebe, 
our sister, that ye receive her as becometh saints, and that ye 
assist her in whatsoever business she hath need of you;” 
and being a decent, civil body, and moreover a native, she 
found excellent custom among her neighbours and the sea 
faring men of the place, and years slipped not altogether unpros- 
perously by. 

At fifteen years of age, Graciosa had sprung up into a tall and 
sprightly lass; good to gaze on, with those drooping eyelids 
which are so irresistibly bewitching, and which, I verily believe, 
have wrought more havoc among mankind than every other 
female grace and charm. 

Her beauty, of course, was but in the bud—her diad/erie and 
espiéglerie in full bloom. They were not of a sort that had any 
great malignancy about them, or betokened badness of heart; 
but proceeded in part from excess of animal spirits and exuberant 
health, and partly (no doubt) from the unhappy fact that she 
had the grave misfortune to run her little race before the 
invention of that crown and glory of our own enlightened age— 
Board Schools. Hence it happened that, except when helping 
old Phoebe about the shop and house, time lay pretty much a. 
her own disposal ; and she spent more of it than was meet om 
the sea-wall, in gossip with other girls in their teens, or in idle 
badinage with the fisher-lads mending their herring-nets on the 
sandy beach below. These last stood her pert chaff and pretty 
pranks—the well-aimed pebble, the hurtling log or dancing chip, 
the nut of offence and apple of wanton provocation—with stolid 
good-humour, in a general way: their hearts pierced by the 
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shafts of her ready wit, and (if truth must needs be told) their 
faces not unfrequently damaged by her Amazonian onslaughts. 
For she “set at naught the frivolous bolt of Cupid,” and _ if 
any of the lads were inclined to be saucy, or essayed to carry 
his advances beyond a decent bound, the girl stood quickly on 
the defensive—nay, did not scruple to engage in active hostilities, 
and carry the warfare briskly into the enemy’s camp. 

Her pert airs and arch ways notwithstanding, the girl was 
truly feminine and lovable; plump and soft, with a tender 
heart, and cherry lips waiting to be kissed. Not that she 
knew all this, nor ever once thought about herself and her 
charms ; but so it was, and the destined day was not very far 
distant when poor Graciosa was to understand it all, and find 
her fate. 

Meanwhile, two more years of rollicking life and hoydenish 
ways sped quickly by, without much mark or record ;—humble 
household duties dividing her care with banter on the sea- 
wall, and airy moonlight romps on the town moor. Tales 
of smugglers served to beguile the tedium of long winter 
evenings, and lent interest to an otherwise rather monotonous 
existence. 

In these years smuggling had risen to an alarming and un- 
precedented height. Troops of soldiers and sailors, set free by 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, scoured the kingdom, destitute— 
left by an ungrateful country to their hard fate. Very many of 
them, from sheer lack of worthier employment, turned smugglers ; 
and their doings became a terror to all peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens. Hanged they were, no doubt, by scores, as any 
one may sce for himself, who cares to glance at the news-letters 
of the day. But as fast as they hanged one batch, another 
arose, more hardy and daring than the last. 

And, moreover, the barbarous severity of the law enlisted, ere 
long, the goodwill and sympathy of the multitude on behalf of 
these lawless men, so that they became difficult to catch, and 
the aid of preventive men and common informers was used to 
entrap them. These informers had but a short shrift if they fell 
into the toils of the smugglers, nor did they stand high in favour 
with the natives of those ports at which their stations lay. In 
proof whereof, give ear to a corroborative incident that occurred 
in Hartlepool just at this time. 

A gang of notorious smugglers, who had long infested the 
Blackhall rocks, finding in those desolate sea-washed caverns 
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convenient stowage for their contraband goods, had word sent 
them that a preventive man was come down and on the look. 
out. Thecaptain of the smugglers was one Trollop ; he, his son 
Jerry, and some of their mates, disguised as rustics, sallied out 
into the town, and picking acquaintance with the unsuspecting 
spy, plied him with drink at a tavern. Pouncing on their prey 
when half-seas over, they bound him hand and foot, carried him 
down in broad- daylight to a boat at the pier-head, and 
shipped him aboard a ketch bound for Helvoétsluys. The 
man was never more seen in Hartlepool, and the feat of 
the smugglers met with applause on all hands, as a just and 
glorious revenge. 

Enlivened by yarns like this, two more years rolled by; and 
Graciosa, now seventeen, was the beauty and toast of the port, 
Much altered and toned down since last we saw her,—timid, 
retiring, and [ suppose not altogether unconscious of her good 
looks and the universal admiration they kindled. It could not 
well have been otherwise. Anybody may picture to himself 
what the girl was like, who has seen Romney’s first portrait of 
poor dear Lady Hamilton. Only our Graciosa’s complexion 
was of that olive tint to which her countryman, Murillo, alone 
among painters, does full justice. There was a dreamy, far-away 
look in her jet-black eyes, as of one that sees into the awful 
mysteries of the future, or the dim void of the past. 

But let her alone, poor girl! Her day is nearly done, and her 
beauty vanished for ever. 


II. 


Perched high above the Blackhall rocks, on a wind-swept 
table-land, stood (and still stands) a lonely farm looking out on 
the restless ocean. Its octagon dovecot, rising like some donjon 
keep from the very verge of the crag, still makes a notable 
beacon for such mariners as pass that way A stone’s-throw 
north of house and dovecot, three forlorn larches, bowed double 
under prevalence of cutting easterly gales, stretch their gaunt 
arms westward, for all the world like witches on a blasted heath 

Here dwelt, in the days of our story, a widow woman who, 
with her two sons, Peter and Leonard Gray, managed the 
steading in an old-fashioned way; their thrift and diligence 
often thwarted and frustrated by the cold sour clay, and unkindly 
climate. 
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The smugglers in the caves down below were a constant 
source of anxiety and worry to the poor widow. Not that 
she feared their violence or malice—far from it. Her fear was 
lest the young men, her sons, should become involved in some 
hazardous enterprise. There seems no question but that both 
the lads were on a friendly footing with Trollop, even to the 
extent of visiting his caves and-secret stores ;.but-there is no 
evidence forthcoming that their dealings with the gang went 
beyond a little very natural barter of goods—a sack of coarse- 
ground oatmeal occasionally finding its way down to the shore, 
while a bottle of cognac, with a parcel of tea and tobacco, would 
cheer the inmates of the house above. 

Peter and his brother Lennie were well-known figures in 
Hartlepool, where they came almost weekly, wind and weather 
permitting, on marketing errands, in their little cockle-shell 
of a boat. Old Phcoebe’s shop was their common house of 
call; and while his brother was on the shingle below, load- 
ing their boat for her homeward trip, Peter would linger long 
at the counter, unable to tear himself away from the sweet 
Graciosa. 

As time wore on, and the boating trips followed one another 
with still increasing frequency, the widowed mother grew more 
troubled and suspicious than ever, especially when she observed 
in how silent and preoccupied a mood her eldest son now in- 
variably returned from his voyages. 

Little kenned she of the magnet that drew her Peter’s shallop 
with such sure and sweet attraction to the shop in Sandwell 
chare. She felt sure that some dire secret lay deep within his 
breast ; and yet, with the fear of those desperadoes down below 
ever before her, she durst not ask or seek to know it, but passed 
her days, during the lad’s absence, in nervous misery and 
heartache, 

One September evening, rheumatic old Phoebe Pounder, crutch 
at hand, sat by the fire-side knitting. A cosy cat, coiled in the 
old dame’s lap, purred in warm approval of the situation. The 
kettle on the hob sent forth its jets of spouting steam with quick 
petulant clicks of clattering lid. Rashers of ham spluttered and 
frizzled in their frying-pan hard by. The knitting-needles, 
glinting in the glow of sea-coal flame, clinked with a sort of 
thythmic cadence. The solemn clock behind the parlour door, 
in slow and measured tones, told the hour of eight ; and Graciosa 
tousing from some pleasant fancy, bestirred herself to close the 
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shop and lay the cloth, when Peter Gray’s well-known footfal} 
echoed on the pavement without. 

In he came, hale and ruddy from the crisp sea air. 

“Oh, Peter! you stupid boy, how late you are again!” was 
Graciosa’s greeting : “the hour of sale is past—the shop is closed, 
Why ave you been so long ?” 

That last was surely a pleasant sentence to hear—that emphasis 
on kave—from the lips of the girl he loved. And perhaps the 
young man knew what he was about (and Graciosa too) in thus 
putting off his visit till the shop should be closed, and he could 
have the girl to himself, without the interruption of stray 
customers and prying eyes. 

“Never mind her, Peter, my lad. You know the girl's saucy 
ways. Come in and welcome!” cried old Phoebe from her chair, 
“The moon is at full ; plenty o’ time to share our bit supper. 
Draw up to the table, my lad, and fall to.” 

The bashful Peter, nothing loath, did as he was bid, and drew 
up. And perhaps no cheerier little supper party was to be found 
in all Hartlepool that blessed night. But the sweetest hour on 
earth must have its end; and the clock’s first stroke of nine, 
with Lennie’s shrill whistle of impatience from the beach below, 
fell harshly and full soon on love-sick Peter's ear. 

“Oh, but Gracie,” said he, turning back when he had gained 
the doorway, “I must have some sweets for the old mother at 
home.” 

That doling out of swects can be made to take an u- 
conscionable time: ‘tis long before some customers are 
suited to their mind, and Lennie’s whistles rose from shrill to 
shriller. 

“Come, Peter, wish the girl good-night and be off, there's a 
man : don’t keep that lad waiting any longer out in the cold— 
you've a long pull back—and your old mother’!l be wortiting 
herself to death.” 

Poor Peter seemed still to hesitate, and a silvery voice came 
back from the shop, “Oh, Peter, Peter! what a great baby you 
are! hardbake, butter-scotch, mint-drops, treacle-toffy, barley- 
sugar, sugar-candy, and now liquorice and Spanish-juice for the 
old woman! I know right well Lennie and you will eat themall 
up in the boat. I thought it was only boys that cared for 
sweets |” 

“ Ah, Gracie, Gracie!” cried old Phoebe, peering at the pretty 
pair over the rims of her horn spectacles, “Ah Gracie, my poor 
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innocent! was there ever a young man yet that didn’t care for 
sweets ?” 

That shrewd fireside remark brought all conversation to an 
abrupt close. The young man held the door ajar, latch in hand, 
apparently in the vey act of going. But, no; they must needs 
have whispered words on the very threshold, till Phoebe, chilled 
past all patience, called out at the top of her voice, “Shut 
that door, and begone! and you, Gracie, come in this very 
minute.” 

The girl came quick, quick as thought, flung her arms round 
the old woman’s neck, and whispered, “Oh, grannie darling! it 
is such a lovely moon: do let me just go down to the boat with 
him, and see poor Lennie.” 

“Run then, run, if you must have it so, you pretty wheedling 
tease ; throw-that shawl yonder over your head, and be back in 
five minutes sharp, like a good lass.” 

That Graciosa returned within the time specified, I will by no 
means take it upon me to aver; I leave it an open question, to 
be decided by the-expert reader at his (or her) own sweet will. 
But when she did return, and bade the old lady a loving good- 
night, there was a something in her manner—and on her finger 
—that prompted her foster-mother to say once again, “Ah, 
Gracie, my pretty innocent! was there ever a young man yet 
that didn’t care for sweets !” 

Glad at heart, a proud and happy man, was Peter Gray that 
sweet autumnal night! The blushing girl had given her consent 
that fateful hour, and he was now an accepted lover. The ring 
of betrothal had been slipped on the girl’s finger, her lips had 
received the young man’s shower of kisses, their troth had 
been plighted, under shadow of the hoary water-gate, and all 
in those delicious five minutes of grace! Marriage loomed large 
ahead ; and there was every prospect of Peter’s being able, by 
Christmas time, to deck his breezy home on the hill, with the 
fairest flower of all the country-side. 

Without doubt, as the two brothers pull homeward, the thoughts 
of the elder dwelt peacefully on the coming bliss; but ere they 
reached their destination, he was rudely wakened from his 
reverie by a sudden change of weather, and his thoughts now 
centred perforce on the management of their boat. They 
ran her ashore in a sandy cove, south of their house, and 
sending Lennie forward to announce their return to the anxious 
mother, Peter himself remained behind to look to the unloading 
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of their craft, and bring the packages home at leisure. “Keep 


a bit of supper for me, lad,” he called after his brothers - 


retiring figure, “and get thee to thy bed. Give my lovety 
mother: if she cares to bide by the fire awhile, I have news to 
cheer her heart.” 

“But bless ‘me, Lennie!” cried the widow, when their supper 
was done, and the clock struck twelve, “what ails thy brother 
that he lags so long behind?” 

Lennie, with a frightened glance at the clock, sprang up 
and hurried outside. His loud halloas broke the silence of the 
night, but there was none to answer from below. At break-neck 
speed, he slid down a zigzag in the cliff-side to where their 
boat lay high and dry—but no Peter was there. Time drew 
on to that darkest hour before the dawn, the moon was se 
already, her light extinct in total darkness—and still no news of 
Peter. 

The distracted mother, lantern in hand, joined her son on the 
beach, and cast about in vain to find the missing man. By the 
dim wick of rushlight, they tracked his foot-prints along the level 
sand to the entry of a huge open cave, whose yawning mouth is 
fed by every flow of tide. And here they lost all trace of Peter 
and his fate: he was never more seen alive. 

In all probability he had stumbled unawares on the fierce 
bandits of the cave, hard at their illicit task, been taken in the 
gloom for a coastguard, and done away with accordingly. The 
smugglers, it is true, strenuously denied all knowledge of the 
missing lad in a subsequent interview with Lennie, but Lennie 
hearkened not to their glozing tongues; while, as for the 
distracted mother, she in her agony and wild despair called 
down God’s curse on the whole crew, and to her-dying day 
cried aloud for vengeance. Her cry was heard in heaven—her 
prayer was answered—her revenge was ample; but it came, 
alas! too late, for with her first-born’s loss the widow lost all 
heart, pined fast away, and sank ere long into a wished-for 
grave. She bequeathed her Lennie this dying legacy— 
“ Remember poor Peter,” and with those words on her lips, passed 
to her account. 


III, 


The news of Peter’s disappearance spread like wild-fire. A 
sharp hue-and-cry was raised ; men with bloodhounds scoured 
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the country-side ; others with grapnels went afloat, and raked 
the ocean-bed to hook the sunken body. Their quest was vain, 
and a day came when they ceased to search. But it was not 
possible that our sweet Graciosa could be kept long in ignorance 
of what was the whole town’s talk. In vain, day after day, did 
she look for the coming of her lover; in vain did she listen for 
his well-known step or knock. 

At length old Phcebe, gently as might be, broke the fatal 
news to her. The poor child received it humbly—without a 
tear. There was an alarming calmness and self-possession in 
her manner that boded ill. All she said was, “J shall see him 
again! I shall see him again!” Her friends attributed this 
great meekness and gentleness of spirit to pious resignation and 
submission to the Divine will, for she had been—as had they all 
—in the July of that year to hear Mr. John Wesley preach in 
the High Street of their native town, and his words and manner 
had made a deep impression on her heart. Old Pheebe, I think, 
knew better from the first. The simple truth was this— 
Graciosa’s heart was broken. From the day of that fatal news 
she seemed to pine away, in mind and body both. She said 
very little to any one now, but would murmur—sometimes with 
a sigh—sometimes with a smile—“J shall see him again! I 
Shall see him again !” 

Her work-a-day clothes were laid aside; very likely, poor 
girl, she knew that work, for her, was over in this world. She 
ever dressed herself in the things that her Peter had loved 
best to see her in, and, thus attired, she would spend hours of 
the day and of the night sauntering on the wall or the 
pier, gazing seawards, and saying softly to herself, “Z shall see 
him again!” Remembering the glorious beauty and comeli- 
ness they had so lately worshipped, her present condition begot 
in the rough men of the place a sort of superstitious reverence 
and awe, 

“Ah, poor innocent!” they would say, as she flitted past 
them in the gloaming, “that it should have come to this! God 
help us all, and send the girl her wits.” 

Stalwart pilots would lead her home tenderly, and she would 
go meekly when led ; but she had lost all reckoning of hours 
and knowledge of time. 

All that autumn she continued fading away, and when the 
swallows were fled and the last leaves gone, it was well seen she 
would not linger long behind. 
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The ,merry time of Yule drew on apace. On the Sunday 
afternoon next before the feast, people were lounging over the 
sea-wall, disporting themselves in the frosty sunshine, or 
watching the strong indraught of flood-tide that raced round the 
Heugh, and, passing in a strong deep current at their feet, 
flowed up into the estuary beyond. Suddenly, in their mids 
stood Graciosa, the pallor of death in her cheeks, her great 
lustrous eyes shining with clairvoyant brilliance, and _ haying 
in their expression that dreamy, far-away look of second. 
sight. Little heeding the idlers she moved among, the gitl 
paced slowly on along the wall above the water-gate, gazing 
steadily seawards, still murmuring to herself, “JZ shall see him 
again!” 

Many followed her gaze, under some occult sympathy or 
mesmeric fascination ; and it appeared at last there really was 
something to gaze at. Their attention was riveted—their eyes 
fixed—on a something—they knew not what. “A seal,” said 
one ; “a spar on end,” said another ; “a buoy broke loose, and 
coming in with the tide,” suggested a third. They had not long 
to wait in suspense ; the tide ran fast and full, and the object of 
their conjectures moved quickly up till it came abreast of the 
place where they stood ; then, mecting with some entanglement 
below, it made a halt, and, turning itself round to the company 
on the water-gate with Graciosa in their midst, it bobbed, and 
bowed, and grinned, and curtseyed, turning its sightless sockets 
on the very spot where Graciosa stood. The hair was all fallen 
off, but it had clothed its scalp with a tangle of sea-wrack and 
diaphanous weed that glinted and glittered like an iris in the 
setting sun. While all stood speechless and _ horror-struck, it 
freed itself from the entanglement below, and, making a fina 
bow to the company as it tugged itself clear, swept silently on 
with the tide to the estuary above the town. 

In the awful hush and silence of the crowd, Graciosa was 
heard saying, faintly, “J have seen him again !” 

Good women, sobbing, led the tearless girl away. She was 
faint and weak now, and glad to be helped to bed. When the 
women were gone their ways, and old Pheebe and she had the 
chamber to themselves, she said very calmly, “I shall wear that 
dress no more; but keep it from the fretting-moth, for Peters 
sake and mine. When next I leave this closet-bed, in which! 


was born,” she added, after a pause, “I shall wear a different 
dress,” 








Graciosa. 





Her granny, hoping against hope, and half minded to think 
this the glimmer of returning reason and interest in life, inquired 
what dress she would choose to wear. 

“A shroud,” she replied, to the poor woman’s dismay ; 
nor was she pacified till she had seen the flannel brought out 
from its chest, and mace up into that grim, horrid garb of 
burial. 

Then she seemed easier in her mind, and said she was ready 
togo. After that, she wandered in her talk. Sometimes she 
would say, with a shudder, as the weeping women stood round 
her dying bed waiting for the end, “I ave seen him again!” 
At other and happier moments, with a smile, “I shall see him 
again!” And with these last words of hope on her lips, she 
passed quietly away to join her lover, as the clock in the steeple 
chimed eight on Christmas Day morning. It was a sad 
Christmas they kept that day in the old port of Hartlepool—a 
day of dolour and complaint, with cries of woe and loud 
lamentation. 

Late on Christmas Eve, searchers had come across that risen 
body, stranded in the slime and ooze of the estuary, shreds of 
shirt still clinging to its back, and a weight of rolled lead (such 
as tea is wrapped in) tied to its heels: and now on this 
Christmas Day, while men were following the remains of Peter 
Gray to their last resting-place in the churchyard of St. Hilda, 
pious women were laying out the dead girl’s body, and arraying 
her for the short journey that lay between her and her lover's 
grave. They dressed her, not in that ugly shroud, but in those 
clothes poor Peter had loved so well; and very lovely her 
wax-like figure looked, lying in the open coffin, with many 
candles burning in the darkened chamber. On her finger she 
still wore the ring of engagement, and in her hand she clasped 
a little crucifix of her dead mother’s. On the breast of the 
corpse they placed a pewter dish of salt. This is one of those 
quaint local customs that still maintain their ground, despite 
the attacks of a so-called enlightenment. Its origin is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. 

For two nights, strict watch was kept round the yawning 
grave in the churchyard, men relieving one another by turns, 
with a flare-up of resinous chips in an open iron cage. On the 
third day, at sunset, the great bell tolled with heavy boom across 
the bay, and the street was thronged to see Graciosa borne to 
her lover’s side. Girls in white strewed bay-leaves before her, 
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and they sang psalms as they moved slowly up the hilly 
street. At the gate they were met by Mr. Crookbain, who 
read the Prayers for the Dead so simply and so feelingly that 
there was not one dry eye left among that vast concourse of 
mourners. 

A tombstone was set up, at the public cost, to mark the spot 
of consecrated earth where the bodies lay; and those who 
choose may yet go to the wind-swept churchyard on the cliff, 
and see for themselves the simple epitaph that records the 
faithful loves and piteous fates of Peter Gray and Graciosa. 


J. LAwson., 





THE AMERICAN CATTLE TRADE. 


No question is of more direct importance to the general public 
than that of the meat-supply of the country. It is to every- 
body’s advantage that there should be an abundance obtainable 
at a reasonable price, and anything which in the smallest degree 
tends to limit the supply with the object of securing larger 
profits should be watched with a jealous eye. 

For this reason, if for none other, the proceedings of a 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Agriculture have 
more than ordinary interest to the consumer, and great conse- 
quence will attach to the report, shortly to be expected, as to 
the further regulations which may be considered necessary for 
protecting animals from unnecessary sufferings during their 
passage across the Atlantic. The meetings of this Committee 
have been held in private, but doubtless their report will be 
made public in due course. It is important to recollect that 
there was no “reference.” to this body in the usual sense of the 
term, for the Committee was appointed by arrangement between 
the Board of Trade and the Board of Agriculture to investigate 
the allegations of cruelty to cattle during their transit from 
America, and to suggest means to overcome the defects in the 
system. With this view, evidence of experts has been taken, 
and much will depend upon the conclusions at which the 
Committee will arrive; for there seems to be little room for 
doubt that, by virtue of the powers which are enjoyed under 
existing Acts of Parliament, the Departments have liberty to 
take action of a peculiarly striking character, or, should their 
authority be insufficient, they can ask the Legislature at the 
earliest possible moment for additional prerogatives. Even 
under their present powers the executive departments have, as 
some suppose, the opportunity of bringing the country face to 
face with a most serious matter—the stoppage of one of its main 
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food-supplies. No Minister or Government official would, of 
course, lightly assume the responsibility of advising this course, 
unless convinced by an overwhelming weight of testimony that 
it was desirable in the interests of the nation. Unfortunately 
the argument which has been used most forcibly in justification 
of such a step is one which appeals to the self-interest of a very 
large section of the community—the class which is formed of 
agriculturists whose mainstay is the breeding of cattle. Any 
measure of restriction calculated to check foreign importa- 
tions would operate as a boon to English farmers and _ graziers 
at the expense, let it be understood, of the British public at 
large. In fact, what we have to fear is the imposition of Pro- 
tection in the guise of beneficent legislation or administration. 

There is, at any rate, ground for suspicion that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee may take a Protectionist leaning, 
Mr. Chaplin, President of the Board of Agriculture, and also of 
the Departmental Committee, is himself a pronounced Protec- 
tionist, and with one exception his colleagues are, I know, con- 
sidered to be somewhat unsuitably selected. Sir Digby Murray, 
as Professional Adviser of the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade, has, perhaps, some claim to adjudicate, but the other 
members of the Committee are all salaried servants of the 
Government, and liable to the domination of Mr. Chaplin. Sir 
Charles Lennox Peel is Clerk of the Council, Sir Henry 
Calcraft is Secretary to the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade, and Professor Brown is the Veterinary Adviser to the 
Agricultural Department on foreign cattle imports. The last- 
named, from his connection with the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, to which he is Scientific Adviser, may possibly be 
cited as an outside and impartial investigator. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the Committee in its composition did not 
include a representative steamship-owner, and a captain who 
had had practical experience in carrying cattle across the 
Atlantic. 

The absolute prohibition of the importation of cattle from the 
United States is no visionary idea. It is already within the 
region of practical politics. Last Session amongst the “ innocents” 
slaughtered was a Bill which was cited as “ the Merchant Shipping 
Amendment (No. 2) Act.” It was backed by Mr. Howell, Mr. 
W. Abraham, Mr. Broadhurst (since withdrawn), Mr. Burt, Mt. 
Cremer. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Rowlands, and it is 
singular that these representatives of labour should have been 
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blind to the real meaning of the measure and its probable 
consequences to their constituents. 

Their Bill is in sober fact the child of Mr. Plimsoll, whose 
labours in the interest of merchant seamen I would not for one 
moment decry: but Mr. Plimsoll is, I imagine, peculiarly open 
to be misled ; and he must have been considerably misinformed 
before he could have made untenable statements in support of 
his demand for the absolute prohibition of the importation of 
live cattle for food. The Clause runs as follows : 

“Live cattle shall not after the first day of January onc 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one be landed at any port in 
the United Kingdom from any ship, whether British or foreign, 
from any port or place west of the twelfth Parallel of west 
longitude. Any cattle so landed in contravention of this 
section shall be forfeited to Her Majesty, and may be seized 
and detained by any officer of Customs or of the Board of 
Trade. 

“The Board of Trade may from time to time make regulations 
exempting from this section any description of cattle not 
imported for the purposes of sale for food.” 

A very few figures will demonstrate the sweeping nature of 
this proposal. In England, Wales, and Scotland, the total 
number of cattle slightly exceeds six million head. But this 
immense herd is not large enough to supply the needs of our 
population, and we find it necessary to import nearly 700,000 
fat and lean cattle from Ireland, and last year more than halfa 
million animals (excluding sheep and swine) from other couu- 
tries. The Irish supply of oxen, bulls, and cows varies, apparently 
having reached its maximum (738,716) in 1888, and declining to 
669,843 last year. On the other hand the annual imports of 
foreign cattle are constantly increasing, having risen from 
201,000 to 553,000 during the last 20‘years; and in 1889 the 
growth in the trade was particularly noticeable. 

With regard to the foreign importations they are derived 
chiefly from the United States, Denmark, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Spain. But all European countries put 
together did not send us more than 173,000 in 1889, whilst the 
United Sates alone furnished us with 292,653, and from Canada 
we received little less than 85,000. America, it will be seen, has 
become and is becoming an increasingly important factor, for last 
year she sent us 150,000 more.cattle than in 1888. We cannot 
therefore afford to regard with equanimity the closing of this 
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highly valuable source of supply, in view of the fact that 
importations are altogether forbidden from Belgium, France, 
Germany, and other countries which formerly exported cattle to 
our shores. As it is, importations of live cattle, not subject 
to slaughter at the port of landing, are allowed from the 
Channel Islands, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and Canada only ; whereas cattle from Portugal, Spain, and the 
United States are landed for slaughter only, these countries 
having been “scheduled” by order of the the Privy Council. - 

The great advantage which Canada has hitherto enjoyed over 
the United States is that her cattle have been permitted to 
enter this country alive and to be distributed throughout the 
counties ; but animals from America must be disembarked at a 
special wharf, and subject to compulsory slaughter within ten 
days of their arrival. The principal ports for the reception of 
American beasts are London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol and 
Hull. In the Metropolis the Foreign Animals’ Wharf is at 
Deptford, and, roughly speaking, 100,000 American cattle were 
landed here last year; so that I take it the condition of things 
at Deptford may be taken as a fair criterion of the state of affairs 
in the cattle trade as a whole, as far as American imports are 
affected. 

But before I proceed to disprove certain of Mr. Plimsoll’s 
allegations as to cruelty, having shown how vitally necessary 
the American cattle -are to English consumers, let me say a 
word or two about the proposal to fill the void which would be 
caused by the cessation of such importations by stimulating the 
import trade in dead meat. In 1889 Mr. Plimsoll says we 
received 46,778 tons of meat from America, in a refrigerated 
state, from the same ports from which live cattle are sent, and 
he deduces from this circumstance the theory that the American 
graziers would, if prohibited from sending us their cattle, 
immediately make good the loss by forwarding their beef. 
But it is one thing to construct a theory and it is another thing 
to carry it into practice,as Mr. Plimsoll must have learned from 
his experience in South London, where he a year or two sifce 
attempted to establish a people’s market. “But why do the 
Americans not send us beef more largely now instead of cattle, 
if it makes no difference to the grazier ?” 

Mr. Plimsoll’s reply to this question is that, “By sending the 
animals alive the middlemen (sometimes English, sometimes 
American) who consign the cattle to salesmen, can add to their 
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legitimate profit a wholly illegitimate one, which belongs by 
right to the English grazier, by calling it, or stating it to be that 
which it is not—namely, ‘best Scotch,’ ‘town-killed, or 
‘English-fed’ beef. This they could not do if it were imported 
dead, as by many infallible signs its place of production would 
be known—shown—evident.” 

Possibly some unscrupulous traders may sell the meat of 
American beasts killed in London as English, although proof is 
wanting that it is so, but no one questions that the quality of 
American-fed beef is equal to that of the English—the very best 
Scotch only excepted. So that it is not the consumer who suffers 
but, according to Mr. Plimsoll’s contention, the English breeder 
of stock who finds that his produce comes into competition with 
beef which is sold as English “bred and killed,” the fact that it 
is not English-fed being suppressed. 

Now if anything were wanting to reveal the true bearing o1 
the agitation which is brewing, fanned by Mr. Plimsoll and by 
avowed Protectionists, one paragraph in “ Cattle Ships” would 
supply the information. The author, having spoken of the blue 
seal or garter which used to be placed upon the neck of German 
dead sheep, making its nationality obvious to anybody at a glance, 
says: “The Germans, it appears, have now ceased to mark their 
carcasses of mutton in this way ; they prefer having it sold as 
English. It seems to me that, as they themselves put this mark 
on for a long time to please themselves, there would be no hard- 
ship in our placing it upon them in the interests of the British 
breeder and feeder.” As with the Germans, so with the 
Americans ; and would not this be on all-fours with the com- 
pulsory mark of foreign origin which Mr. C. E. Howard Vincent 
advocates as specially necessary in the case of goods imported 
from the United States, but with respect to which he was out- 
voted, but not dismayed, in the Committee which has recently 
inquired into the working and prospects of the Merchandise 
Marks Act ? 

Once compel American dead meat to be “ marked,” and prohibit 
the importation of live cattle from the United States, and the aim 
of the British agriculturist will have been attained, for his supply 
being of a limited extent, would be seized upon by the consumers 
of prime meat, who would pay famine prices because they would 
get the best in the market, whilst the wholesome competition of 
English-killed American beef would be wholly removed. The 
middle class would be the first to suffer, for no one dares to say that 
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refrigerated beef is equal to fresh-killed. Next, the workj 
classes would be altogether deprived of cheap animal-food of this 
kind, for the less valuable parts of the animal would not be 
imported at all, simply because it would not pay. 

In fact every practical man knows that it would be impossible 
to supplant the live by the dead-meat trade. Indeed I very 
much fear that the attempt would cause an entire collapse, 
The refrigerated meat now imported from the United States js 
brought here at a very small margin of profit, and frequently at 
a loss. If larger quantities were placed on the market, the 
price would be depreciated to a point that would absorb the 
small profit sometimes made. There is a very small demand 
for refrigerated meat, and it would appear that in importing 
it from America we are consuming something which the 
Americans decline to eat. At all events it is significant that a 
law has been recently passed in Minnesota which enacts that 
cattle brought into that State must be killed within twenty-four 
hours of crossing the frontier, the animals having - previously 
been inspected and passed as free from disease, as it is 
impossible to detect disease in refrigerated meat. 

Thus I think I have shown that restrictive legislation of a 
Protectionist character would scriously affect the pockets 
of all classes, but it would do more than this. Undue inter- 
ference with the trade would imperil or cause the withdrawal 
of several millions of English capital which are embarked in it, 
and deprive thousands of the working classes of the means 
of living. Amongst other interests affected would be those of 
shipowners, railway and insurance companies, underwriters, 
bankers, importers, salesmen, fodder-contractors, butchers, hide 
and skin merchants, tanners, leather merchants, chemical-manure 
manufacturers, soap and candle-makers, gut and -tripe-dressers, 
drovers, slaughtermen, and many allied trades and occupations. 

I now come to consider and, possibly, to refute some of the 
extraordinary allegations which Mr. Plimsoll has put forward 
in support of the Protectionist claim to deprive this country 
of a large part of its animal food-supply. 

Mr. Plimsoll has illustrated his pamphlet with sensational 
photographs, some taken in New York by a friend, and he has 
found it necessary to draw very largely upon the word-pictures of 
an American journalist for his facts. It is a pity that all the 
photographs were not taken in London, and it was also a littl. 
unwise to trust to Yankee journalism when more trustworthy, 
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because more easily to be sifted, information could be obtained 
at home. Again, it is unfortunate that in some of the more 
effective pictures the original photographs have not been 
reproduced, but sketches only have been given. For example, 
we are shown a view of cattle penned together on board ship, 
and we are told “ more cattle can be got into a pen by putting 
them one heading this way, the next heading the other ; but if 
a bullock falls asleep, or is ill, and lies down, it gets up no more. 
It only lies down to die.” In a foot-note Mr. Plimsoll says: 
“T have only heard of one shipowner who gives the poor cattle 
room enough to lie down—C. Wilson, M.P. for Hull. It is clear 
that he must work at an cnormous pecuniary disadvantage with 
his less scrupulous competitors.” 

It is just a little singular that Mr. Plimsoll’s artist does not 
agree in his illustrations of the method in which cattle are 
carried. My information is that they are mever penned together, 
heads and rumps alternately, but a/ways with their heads one 
way, and there are alley-ways between each row of beasts, to 
allow men to walk about and fix the feeding-troughs under their 
noses, and the watering-troughs at their feet. It is also a 
reckless piece of imagination to assert that cruelty is practised, 
to goad a fallen beast to rise ; or to keep the animals awake. 
Intelligent, and mostly educated cattle-foremen always accom- 
pany the animals to see that they are properly cared for, and 
are fed and watered three times a day. A beast has no difficulty 
in lying down whenever it pleases. I fail to reconcile these 
facts, which I have upon unquestioned authority, with the 
Yankee journalist’s statements, which I confess are rather more 
“readable” than the unvarnished truth. The cattle-foremen, 
by the way, have, as a rule, been in the trade ever since it 
started, so the life on board a cattle-ship cannot be so full of the 
“horrors” that have been described. 

A good deal of capital has been made out of the exceptional 
loss in the case of the Egypt, due to fire, and in that of the 
Erin, which went down inunprecedentedly heavy weather. They 
furnish Mr. Plimsoll with his pathetic stories, but surely it is not 
tight to take isolated instances such as these when statistics from 
official sources present a very different tale from the harrowing 
one upon which Mr. Plimsoll relies. In 1889, of 292,653 cattle 
shipped in America for this country, 7014 cattle were thrown 
overboard during the voyage, 425 animals were landed dead, and 
47 more were so much injured as to oblige them to be slaughtered 
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on arrival. In 1888 the loss was 1512 cattle out of 143,773 
less than 1 per cent. and during the first six months of the 
present year, of 78,889 beasts shipped to London, 840 were lost 
in transit from the causes specified. 

As particular Lines have been attacked, I may add that the 
following figures prove that the cattle are carried by the regular 
liners with almost perfect safety. A cargo averages about 500, 
and at the ordinary percentages the loss would range from five to 
a dozen deaths during the fortnight’s voyage, which does not 
appear a very high rate, considering the inevitable risks of the 
sea. Even a dozen dead or dying cattle do not provide material 
for the horrifying spectacles which are said to be common. The 
Atlantic Transport Line conveyed by their boats from America 
between January Ist and June 3oth last, 6692 animals in sixteen 
shipments. In nine voyages not a single beast was sacrificed ; in 
four, one was lost, in two a couple, and in one, four—altogether 
twelve lost, or one-sixth of 1 per cent. From January 1 to 
July 25 the Wilson Hill Line brought over from the United States 
in twelve shipments 4960 animals and lost only twenty-nine 
(thirteen out of one shipment which experienced an exception 
ally bad winter voyage), or less than three-fifths of 1 per cent. 
Again, the Bibby Line conveyed between November 1889 and 
July 1890 from New York and Baltimore 5208 animals, witha 
loss of seventeen, or 0°32 per cent. 

If these figures are considered “ selected,” let me quote a return 
of the average loss of the several companies during 1886, the 
voyages being from the United States to Deptford : 


Companies. Cattle Shipped. Cattle Lost, Loss per Cent. 
Wilson Line . . . 21,695 641 2°954 
HillLine . . . . 10,008 203 2°03 
National . . . «. 19,532 401 2°053 
Furness. . . . « 16,866 320 1'9 
Jommson . =. . « 2,680 47 1°75 
Atlantic Transport . 9,737 92 *945 


After this, where is there room for taking a highly-coloured 
picture of exceptional scenes at sea as the record of what is likely 
- to take place on most voyages? The advocates of the Channel 
Tunnel might just as well represent that every crossing between 
Dover and Calais was attended by the miseries of sea-sickness to 
all the passengers, whose sufferings might without exaggeration 
be drawn in a way to disgust everybody with the behaviour of a 
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steamboat in the Chops of the Channel—and justify its total 
extinction. 

But Mr. Plimsoll and probably others have been too ready to 
adopt the views that cattle are simply regarded as freight which 
has been insured. The statement is quoted in “Cattle Ships” 
that the insurance companies of London and New York “have 
made it compulsory, under pain of forfeiture of insurance, that no 
cattle shall be killed, no matter how maimed, injured, or 
suffering.” In fact before a carcass can be thrown overboard 
the captain of a vessel must sign, it is said, a certificate that the 
animal has died a so-called natural death. In consequence we 
have, it is alleged, instances of beasts lingering with broken legs, 
back, or horns, or with sickness, and enduring intense agonies, 
whilst the crew are hardened to their tortures. 

All this is, as I understand, a curious representation of the 
facts, which are these: If animals be injured to an extent to 
necessitate their being killed at sea, they are so dealt with to 
save them from further pain, and the insurance companies never 
raise any question as to paying for animals under these circum- 
stances, To all parties concerned in a shipment of cattle it is 
of the utmost importance that the animals should be landed in a 
bright, sound, and marketable condition, bearing in mind that 
they-must-.be-slaughtered -almost-immediately, and they have 
therefore little time to recover from the effects of the voyage. 
The shipper invariably takes one-fourth of the insurance risk 
and frequently one-half, and he would therefore be robbing 
himself if he permitted acts of gross cruelty which would cause 
unnecessary loss to the insurers. It is also to the direct 
pecuniary advantage of the officers of the steamers engaged in 
the trade that cattle should be landed in good condition. 

Moreover it is not to be supposed that the insurance 
companies are not capable of protecting themselves. They 
appoint expert surveyors who fix the number of cattle that may 
be carried on each ship. The space allotted to each animal is 
also fixed by Government order, and ample room is allowed. 
Whole pens of beasts may be seen comfortably lying down, and 
not “holding each other up” as alleged. Insurances on the 
cattle against “all risk” are easily effected at from 14 to 2 per 
cent. premium, which obviously could not be maintained at so 
low a rate if heavy mortality were general. 

Even Mr. Plimsoll admits that “many shipowners conduct 
their business in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired.” 
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Yet he would tar them with one brush. An immense sum of 
money has been expended in the provisions of specially adapted 
ships, and it is open to any one to inspect these fine steamers 
newly arrived in London, without going to New York for 
photographs. At Deptford Market the arrangements to prevent 
the spread of disease, if it should occur, are admirable. The ship- 
owners are well able to defend themselves, and it is unnecessary 
for me to take up their case ; but is it not somewhat singular that 
whilst so much is made of the peril of taking a steamer with open 
hatchways right across the Atlantic in mid-winter, the fact is not 
mentioned that the “combing” or “turned-up edges” of the 
openings in the deck’are four feet high, so that the hatches can 
be kept unclosed in any weather? Again, a shriek has gone up 
as to the wickedness of carrying cattle upon deck in temporarily- 
constructed sheds, But is there any better part of the ship than 
the deck for this purpose? And, as I am informed, these sheds 
do not render the deck insecure, the ship unworkable, or the 
boats useless, for they are clear of all such erections. 

Still, with respect to some few vessels, possibly one concession 
might be made. The carrying of beasts upon the upper or spar 
deck might be abandoned during the winter season. The 
practice at present pursued, although it cannot aggravate the 
rolling to any appreciable extent, as the steamers are too large 
and “stiff” to be thus affected by a topweight, nevertheless has 
its disadvantages and possible dangers. It certainly provides 
the leaders of the agitation with their most cogent arguments 
for reform. But it is important to bear in mind that vessels with 
spar decks are not the rule, and it does not require an heroic 
measure to cause their owners to discontinue the building of 
pens so high above the water, which, it is said, incommode 
the sailors in the handling of the ships. 

Let us hope that such improvements as I have indicated may 
be obtained without resort to a step which is vulgarly known 
as “ cutting one’s nose off to spite one’s face” in order, under cover 
of humanity, secretly to promote the cause of Protection, which, 
in this case, I am convinced, means dear meat for the people. 


J. HALL RICHARDSON, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Canon LippON—NOTES FROM BADEN-BADEN AND ParRIs— 
NoTEs FROM EDINBURGH—THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 


Henry Parry LIpDpoN. 


Wirnin the last twenty years Canon Liddon, whose death has been 
so keenly felt during the past month, has been a prominent figure 
for all Londoners. During his months of residence at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral he drew together immense representative audiences. There 
might be more people at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, but at St. Paul’s 
the spectacle of the Cathedral congregation was unique. It included 
all classes, statesmen and shopkeepers alike, but the most earnest 
and intellectual of all classes. Liddon had gained the ear of London, 
as hardly happens to a preacher in a generation. His audience 
knew also that he had done good work and showed great qualities in 
other spheres. In his time St. Paul’s Cathedral had vindicated its 
claim to be truly the Mother Church of London. The Cathedral had 
reformed itself and proved itself an exemplar to all similar foundations, 
Its clergy had sought by services beneath the dome, by the use of 
special seasons, by sympathy and personal intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, to draw towards them the London folk, especially the young men, 
and to prove itself a centre of influence and good. In this practical 
work he had co-operated zealously with the other Cathedral clergy. In 
one special way he had promoted the great purposes of the Cathedral. 
To him had been given a great and special gift which he had turned to 
noble purpose. Gradually he had discovered that he possessed the 
divine faculty of oratory, which, despite the proverb, is innate and not 
acquired, though when possessed it always requires assiduous cultivation. 

It was known too that he possessed a great ethical, and great 
academical reputation. He wore the white flower of a blameless life. 
One look at that fragile, spirit-lighted face, one sentence from that 
resonant courageous voice, and every man with any gift of bright sym- 
pathy, recognized his purity and brilliance of nature, his intense human 
sympathy, his high certitude of heavenly hope. The wonderful thing 
was that a man whose whole life and training were so intensely 
academic—who, at the age of twenty-five or twenty-six, had been the 
Vice-Principal of a theological college, and ever since a bishop’s 
chaplain, a Professor of the Exegesis of the New Testament at Oxford, and 
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in many another way had been occupied with theological education— 
so far from a cloistral remoteness,should show himself the very preacher 
for the wants and perplexities and feelings of this great London, 
Liddon concentrated all his powers on preaching. The composition 
of sermons was not only a matter of a preacher’s but also of an artists 
work. No pain or labour was wanting that would gain the effeg 
of persuasiveness over men. He studied not only the substance py 
the externals ; voice, manner, action. He had not really a very strong 
voice, but he had trained it carefully and made the most of it, He 
spoke upon a high note and his voice was singularly distinct ang 
penetrating. He used to sing the Communion Office most beautifully, 
The physical exertion of delivering such prolonged discourses must 
have been very great, and we believe that he was often quite prostrated 
afterwards. He was not strong at any time, suffering from chronic 
illness, Such over-exertion may have had much to Go with the head 
trouble from which he died at the last. He went into the pulpit, asa 
soldier into action, with intrepidity and the joy of action, but with the 
consciousness of risk. Several factors may be noted that make up 
such a phenomenal success. His hearers, especially those whom he 
was gradually educating more or less by his teaching, knew that he was 
abreast of the thought and knowledge of his time. There was no 
intellectual movement bearing on the condition and prospects of religion, 
which he did not treat fully and fairly on the religious side. He never 
lacked the courage of his conviction, Noman ever said bolder things in 
his teachings. Nothing could move him an iota from any line inspired 
by conscience and judgment. When he thought it necessary, he did not 
hesitate to import the leading article into his sermon, not into the 
substance but as an accessory. He might enter upon the subject of the 
day directly, or as a veiled method by implication, but in either way he 
was seizing on the subject that was uppermost in the minds of men, and 
making it a lever for the consideration of the highest subjects of-all 
He felt the intellectual pulse, not only of his own country but of France 
and Germany. To a great degree his own original style, though 
thoroughly English in matter, was based on Continental models. He 
had travelled much on the Continent, closely watching the best preachers, 
especially the best Dominican preachers in Paris and France. He'was 
much impressed by the preachers of the Louis Quaturze era, Fénélon, 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Massillon. Massillon gave him an example ofa 
preacher directly addressing a monarch on the throne, but when he 
repeated this in the court of his own country, the effort was not 
appreciated at Windsor Castle. When he was struck down by illness 
after Lord Carnarvon’s funeral, the Queen was most constant in het 
enquiries, a kindness by which he was deeply gratified. At each crisis 
of Church history he came out with unfaltering accents, He loved the 
Church, but he would rather that the Church should be disestablished 
than dishonoured. Better turn out of doors on a winter night, 
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and homeless, than be strangled by a silken cord in a well-furnished 
drawing-room. He wrote a famous letter to Sir John Coleridge, saying 
that the only respect which the clergy could give to the decision of the 
court was that due to well-trained legal minds. He rebuked Sir John’s 
son, Chief Justice Coleridge, in a letter to the Zimes for bad logic in 
his Reredos judgment, afterwards reversed. Similarly he had opposed 
the Divorce Act and the Public Worship Act. Dollinger had said that 
the Disestablishment of the Church of England would be a loss not only 
to England but to Christendom. Both he and Pusey had resolved that 
if the Athanasian Creed were touched they would leave the Church. 
“J don’t know what we could do,” he said plaintively ; ‘for we could 
not go to Rome.” But our Church without that creed would not be 
the Church into which he was ordained, 

Liddon’s life was divided between Oxford and London, with an 
admixture of some home and much foreign travel. The Oxford and 
London life were to a great extent synchronous. As Select Preacher 
and Bampton Lecturer, he made his mark in Oxford; at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, and at St. Paul’s Cathedral most of all, he became one of 
the greatest figures in London, At Oxford his influence was at one 
time immense. Few of those who might encounter that quiet, humble, 
unostentatious figure, could realize how great a force he was in the place. 
He especially loved Christ Church. As a student of Christ Church, he 
had rooms in the House, a privilege which he especially valued, and 
for their sake he retained the studentship, long after the Ireland pro- 
fessorship and other ties were surrendered. As student, a small 
emolument was paid to him regularly, but was as regularly returned 
to the Dean, with a request that he would give it to some poor scholar 
or bestow it in some similar way. 

He was especially kind to the young men at Oxford, just as Stanley 
had been before him. He frequently entertained them at dinner in 
parties of twelve or twenty. The company, food and wine were all 
selected with the greatest care. Teetotalism he considered “ a subtle form 
of Antinomianism.” After he had given up his appointment of Ireland 
Professor he would have a class for New Testament reading on Sunday 
evening in Christ Church Hall. He used to take a constitutional walk 
between two and four, and more frequently than not he would have a 
companion wih him, most probably one of the young men. He was 
a strong ccenobite, and on one occasion he told his companions that 
there was no instance in the Primitive Church of a man being married 
after his ordination. Godstow was a favourite walk, and he spoke of 
the bones of the nuns being disturbed by the new canal that was cut 
there, He was a careful observer of nature, and would venture on risky 
ground to observe any new creature. The last thing at night, before 
turning in, he would take a walk round Quad, and the whole place rang 
with cheery laughter. There was one very remarkable feature in his talk, 
his constant use of epigram. He would see his opportunity, and would 
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shout out epigram after epigram, each neat, rounded, and completed, 


He would drop hints to young people about their reading. He was 
singularly fair and just to people whose ways were not his ways. Thus, 
when he saw a very noble Dissenting Chapel in a poor neighbourhood, 
he said, “ Only the love of Christ could have done that.” He never 
after the manner of some, matured his conversation, but he had his 
note-book with him, and if anything was struck out of interest in the 
talk, he would make a memorandum of it, and his friends would often 
recognize with interest the development of an idea which they had thus 
heard him broach for the first time. In one of his walks witha 
companion, a drunken man rushed out and said: “You two be 
parsons, I be going to hell.” “ There’s no necessity that you should,” 
was the quict answer. 

With some alterations it was very much the same kind of life in 
London. He was not a man who entered much into society, for which 
such work as his left scanty leisure. His social charm was very great, 
He was always eminently refined and courteous. He was one of those 
who realized the law to “honour all men.” There was a quiet flow of 
wit and humour. One day a friend met him walking on the Thames 
Embankment, a very favourite haunt. There was a dense fog. “Yes,” 
said Liddon drily, “I expect our friend -—— has been opening his 
study window.” Like all good men, he was good to all animals 
He had an especial affection for cats. He thought that Puss hid 
any amount of affection and other noble qualities under her air 
of dignity and repose. In this, it will be remembered, he was ex 
tremely like another great man, Bishop Thirlwall of St. David’s. In 
Liddon’s time there was a favourite cat in the Christ Church Common- 
room. The cat used to leap on the revered bust of Dr. Busby, and 
thence to the mantelpiece, and thence to the bracket. His great 
amusement was to stand with his back to the bracket, and to fling up a 
biscuit, which Pussy was to catch. Old Tom was very reserved towards 
the others of Christ Church, but he permitted Liddon to do anything with 
him. He had twocats at Amen Corner, Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 
at least one in his room at Christ Church, and he boarded out another, 
called Campion, with some people at Hinksey. 

To Dr. Pusey he was bound by the closest ties of affection and 
sympathy. On him, if on any man, fell the mantle of Pusey ; he was 
the heir to his influence and the repository of his confidence, When 
the offer of the Bampton Lectures came to him somewhat suddenly and 
there was much less than the usual time for preparation, he went to 
the house which Pusey had on the southern shores of the Isle of Wight, 
and it is, we believe, no secret that Je Magnus helped him in 
his work with his stores of learning and ready sympathy. In later 
years, he was reserving his best energies for the Life of Pusey, 
though almost crushed by the weight and multiplicity of his materials. 
Some years ago he said to a friend ; “I have brought him to 1833, and 
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Dr. Pusey is still a Low Churchman.” He frequently visited Cardinal 
Newman, with a view to the fulness and exactness of his work, and 
the Cardinal without reserve spread before him his information. 

There was nothing insular about Liddon. He took extreme interest 
in all Catholic movements. He was ardent in the cause. He attended 
the Bonn Conference, of which he published some account. At thid 
year’s meeting at Cologne his loss will be deeply lamented. Dollinger 
himself he visited regularly every year and knew intimately. After his 
death he wrote a memoir of him in the Guardian, in which he tells some- 
thing of himself as well as much of Dollinger. A similar sketch of 
Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury also appeared in the Guardian, and was 
afterwards expanded into a small volume. In that volume, with cus- 
tomary reticence, he does not say much about himself. Yet his intimacy 
with the bishop was singularly close and affectionate. Year by year he 
made a pilgrimage to Salisbury in remembrance and commemoration of 
that saintly friend. It has often been said, that just as the dying Bishop 
Denison asked the Premier to appoint Hamilton as his successor, so 
Hamilton was anxious that he should be succeeded by Liddon. Many 
were indignant that their hero should not be made a bishop. He would 
not have been willing to accept it. A bishopric would have added very 
little to Liddon, and would have taken away much. He would have 
lost his pulpit at St. Paul’s and received no such pulpit in compensation. 
A bishop has his time taken up by a variety of State and episcopal 
functions ; confirmations, ordinances, organizations, and looking after 
curates. There are hundreds of men who can do such work, but there 
are few, if any, that could do his. Premiers can make prelates, but they 
cannot make a Liddon. There is hardly any bishop that possessed such 
distinct influence. So rich is the Church of England in men of worth 
and learning, that if the whole bench of bishops were swept away to- 
morrow, a set not less able could be substituted the day afterwards, 
But Liddon’s loss is simply irreparable. 

His private correspondence was a great business and burden to him. 
Though he rose early in the morning, it kept him up very late at 
night. No one ever wrote to Liddon without getting a clear and 
immediate reply, and no words were ever wasted. In later years, when 
he saw the full necessity of husbanding his time and strength, it was 
difficult, at least for outsiders, to get access to him. He would see no 
one unless an appointment had been made. He had an old butler, 
who watched over him most carefully, and vigorously protected him 
against intrusion. In making his engagements there were certain 
fixtures which he always carefully observed. Thus it was a fixture 
that Mr, Mackonochie of St. Albans, who had been fellow-curate with 
him at Wantage under Dr. Butler, should dine with him on Christmas 
Day. It was another “fixture” that he should spend New Year’s Day 
at Hatfield, with Lord Salisbury and his family. 

As time went on he lost interest in Oxford, and to a certain extent 
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Oxford lost interest in him. There were always serried ranks of 
undergraduates at St. Mary’s, and the floor was as crowded as the 
galleries. The last occasion on which he preached at St. Mary’s in 
June this year drew together as large and numerous an auditory as had 
ever listened to him there. It was to hear his final views on the Zyz 
Mundi controversy, recalling the legend of the dying swan, his last 
utterance before the University and one of the most powerful, He 
was unable to prevent an increasing despondency in the condition 
and prospect of religion in Oxford and in the country. When the last 
wave of Rationalism came from the Pusey House, which he had done so 
much to foster and which commemorated his dearest friend, the blow 
and the burden seem to have been too much for him. No theological 
difference affected his affection for his friend, who ministered to him till 
the last. In that great sermon last June it was said that he had shaken 
off the dust of his feet against Oxford. He took refuge in the larger 
world of London. No touch of alienation ever came between him and 
the mighty auditory of St. Paul’s. It is interesting to compare his first 
and last sermon at the Cathedral. He said in his first that his audience 
were mere sightseers, morally practical infidels. His last sermon 
commemorated the anniversary of John Howard, the philanthropist, 
‘‘who trod an open but unfrequented path to immortality.” In his 
last words he said that he and the world had parted company for ever, 
and in the dedication of his last book to his sister he spoke of the end 
that was coming. 

Large as was his circle of friends, far larger still as was the auditory 
in the Cathedral, there is still a mightier public to which he appeals— 
all that English-speaking race that know him by his works. It is not 
too much to say that these sermons form a monumental library of 
theology. They are sermons which demand and repay repeated perusal, 
We believe that they will have an increasing value, and that no man 
will be considered a well-equipped theologian who has not mastered 
them. Sermons are in fact one of the strongest points in English 
theological literature. Even in his day Lord Bacon estimated highly 
English sermons, and their stream has flowed ever ampler and deeper 
since. Liddon’s will take their place with those of Barrow and South and 
Butler and Melvill. They have a very distinct and original character of 
their own. Liddon was a highly systematic preacher. Each sermon has 
its individual merits and may be studied apart. But Liddon looked on 
each sermon in combination with others. For the most part he was really 
building up organic treatises. His greatest and favourite subject was 
the Resurrection, on which he used to preach during his Easter term at 
St. Paul’s, They are gathered up into twovolumes. They constitute in 
their entirety the best treatise on the subject in any literature. The 
subject is regarded from every possible point of view. Similarly the 
sermons which he preached in the autumn of 1889 on the Magnificat form 
a complete work on the subject which stands almost alone. The volume 
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of Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Christ is perhaps his best 
known work, but his different sermons may be consolidated into other 
great works. 

It may be thought by some that our literary estimate of his books is 
somewhat high and overstrained. But it is with his books as with the 
man himself. When Liddon understood a man and trusted him, all 
reserve melted away. ‘Then the man’s whole nature lay‘open. Then 
came the talk and the story, the gush of feeling, the play of argument 
and wit. Then the beaming eye was fixed, and there was the long clasp 
of the hand, which he appeared unwilling to unloose. But if he met 
with worldliness and irreverence, met with one hostile to revelation, and 
with no share in the Christian hope, he was nervous, shy, and 
distressed : his nature closed up likeia sensitive plant. People who had 
been attracted by his fame, found him mute, dull, and uninteresting. So 
it is with his books. With people who have no sympathy either with 
his subjects or his objects, they are merely a shelf of theological 
reading, largely controversial, learned, eloquent, caustic ; but which 
have served their turn and had their day. But only let the reader 
realize Liddon’s central thought to which he oftenest reverts,—that it 
seems impossible in the nature of things that God who made the world, 
should leave it without a revelation of Himself, only let him realize 
that in these volumes ‘he is dealing with divine teaching constant 
throughout history, and he will never fail to gather from these writings 
instruction, consolation, and inspiration, and to trace in them the 
reflection of one of the most beautiful minds that has ever adorned 
humanity. 


NOTES FROM BADEN-BADEN AND PARIS. 


In the palmy days of Baden-Baden preceding the Franco-German 
War, the French flocked there during the summer, when all the leaders 
of Parisian society were met on the Promenade, and on the Terrace 
before the Conversation House. Now, few French are seen ; there is a 
sort of understanding that German watering-places are to be avoided ; 
and although some exceptions are made in favour of those springs which 
are not to be found elsewhere (in the case of serious invalids), Baden, 
which is considered more as a pleasure resort, is no longer in’ fashion. 
A few tourists of the middle class, with circular tickets, appear and dis- 
appear at the ¢ables a’hdte, only remaining a few hours; just enough 
time to see the old castle and the beautiful park of Lichtenthal ; a few 
celebrities of the Turf come for the races; but French society is no 
longer represented in this lovely spot, certainly one of the most delightful 
to be found anywhere. English and Americans abound ; many Russians, 
and of course Germans, from all parts generally, more ‘Tespectable than 
distinguished, who dress in the most wonderfully complicated styles, and 
drink coffee steadily, in the bosom of their families, assemble around 
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little tables on the Promenade, while the band plays; often they bring 
with them crippled invalids, drawn in Bath chairs, for the Germans 
believe in the efficacy of the Baden waters, treated with some contempt 
by the French doctors. 

That they have some action is undeniable, as the imprudent people 
who try them without the direction of a physician discover to their cost, 
They may do great harm—and consequently (when well applied) may 
do good, according to the homeceopathic principle: “ Similia similibus 
curantur.” 

Then there are the pine-needle baths—so soothing to the nervous 
system, so strengthening, and never injurious. We say nothing of the 
Milk cure and the Whey cure, because they may be found elsewhere; 
but they are assiduously followed, especially by the Germans, who have 
great faith in particular ‘‘ cures.” 

Few places would be more tempting to choose as a residence than 
Baden. A town with every resource, and the loveliest country all 
around, within easy reach, and seen from every point; a Court, a 
gracious Grand Duke, and a charming Grand Duchess ; good physicians, 
good dentists, good couturiéres ; lodgings in abundance, plentiful hotels; 
German fare, slightly improved by French innovations ; beds, not quite 
so bad as in other parts of Germany ; a pretty English church, and an 
obliging English chaplain; a Roman Catholic church, but placed at 
such a height, that the difficulty of reaching it reminds one of passages 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” a Greek church, an Evangelical church; 
a Sanatorium, under English management ; in short, it would be difficult 
to find any want or any wish which could not be satisfied at Baden. 
But cheapness must not be expected, and especially during the season 
everything is said to be dearer than in Paris. During the remaining 
nine months there is a fallin prices ; the advantage of living there being, 
however, less a question of economy than the consideration of getting 
more enjoyment for the same money as would be spent elsewhere. 

There is something strangely soothing and peaceable in the very ait 
of Baden; all those who suffer from nervous excitement, over-work or 
over-worry, must find rest in that lovely valley—so fresh, so green, s0 
still, But those who require bracing must go higher; it is a sleepy 
Elysium, where no one feels inclined for exertion, although some 
energetic British youths and maidens perform feats of lawn-tennis 
which it is fatiguing even to look upon. The legitimate enjoyment of 
Baden-Baden is of a sweetly torpid kind, like that experienced by the 
heroes of Homer in those islands where they forgot all their family ties. 
Leben und leben lassen ; to live and let live, drinking nectar (modemized 
into coffee) under the fresh green trees, and listening to German waltzes 
played by a German band, without being called upon to waltz oneself. 
The pine-needle baths make you sleepy ; the air makes you sleepy ; the 
waltzes, with their soft German swing, counteract the coffee, which might 
awaken you ; the soft ripple of the Oos river soothes you still further ; you 
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are never quite asleep, and never quite awake, but live in a sort of 
enchanted dream, where it becomes too much trouble even to think 
about the worries which you may have. And so you glide along in sweet 
oblivion, till the sharp hiss of the railway awakens you to stern reality ; 
you are whirled away from fairy-land, you return to earth and to custom- 
house officials. ‘‘ Es war ein Traum!” 





On the French side of the frontier all is warlike, and impresses ore 
painfully after leaving the abode of peace. The grandes manauvres 
are everywhere, a trying ordeal to all the young men of the upper class 
now serving in the ranks. The French soldier has a hard life, barely 
provided with necessaries, and devoid of all superfluities, as mfay easily 
be believed when it is stated that each private costs the country only 
394 francs a year, a little more than a franc a day, for his food, clothes, 
pay, and care in case of sickness. His pay represents the largest share 
of this magnificent sum; he receives 102 francs 50 centimes per 
annum! The meat consumed is reckoned at 83 francs 66 centimes 
a head; bread, vegetables, and other articles of diet, g1 francs 
31 centimes ; 15 francs a year are allowed for hospital expenses, and 
5 francs 33 centimes for bed and bedding. It is easy to conceive that 
all these necessaries are frequently insufficient in quantity or quality ; 
then the forced marches, with a heavy accoutrement to carry, the same 
in all regions, is a sore trial of strength, especially in the hot summers 
of Provence or Languedoc. Many young men unaccustomed to the 
physical exertion and the out-door exercise, which would so greatly 
assist an Englishman under such circumstances, pay with their health 
and even with their lives the excessive fatigue of the grandes 
maneuvres. But it must be acknowledged that “pluck” is not 
wating, and that the vast majority of the puny French soldiers have 
wonderful powers of endurance. 

Some curious experiments of military ballooning have been tried with 
satisfactory results. At Toulon, Admiral Rieunier ascended in one o 
the balloons used, fastened down by an iron chain, round which is a 
telephone. The Admiral rose or descended at will, transmitting his 
orders by telephone to those below ; and having risen to a great height 
so as to obtain an extensive survey, he came down easily by giving the 
order above by telephone. A pupil of the naval school then got into 
the car, and the balloon, having risen to a height of sixty métres, was 
easily moved and directed so as to be taken on board an iron-clad in the 
harbour. The transfer by land was also easily affected by eight sailors, 
who placed the balloon on a truckle with wheels. It is believed 
that these balloons will be extremely useful in case of war. 


An interesting map of the heavens on an immense scale is being 
prepared under the direction of a Congress of astronomers, with the 
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help of photographs. Messrs. Henry, of the Paris Observatory, 
before now attempted an astronomical map, but they found the 
multitude of stars bewildering to such a degree as to make success 
impossible. They then conceived the idea of photographing the con. 
stellations, and at first hoped that French science would suffice to 
keep the honour of the projected map of the heavens for France alone, 
But this was found impracticable, and an appeal was made to the 
Observatories of all countries. The Pope, who has taken great interest 
in the undertaking, has had one specially constructed for the purpose. 

Two meetings of astronomers have already taken place ; the first in 
1887, the second in 1889; the third, when all particulars will be 
definitively settled, will be in March 1891. 

Three or four years will be required for this gigantic enterprise, which 
is to reveal to us from thirty to forty millions of stars, and leave to 
future generations an accurate picture of the heavens, as they were 
seen at the end of the nineteenth century. The map will have from 
1800 to 2000 leaves, so as to present with sufficient distinctness all 
the constellations known to us. The photographs, by definitely fixing 
the present position of the stars, will enable any change or motion to 
be clearly noted hereafter. It is therefore hoped that this great under- 
taking may open the way for future discoveries.- 





Amongst recent French novels we may mention, “* Mon Oncle et mon 
Curé,” by Jean de la Bréte, as a bright and clever work, fit for family 
reading. 

In another style, the “Journal d’un Etudiant 4 Paris pendant la 
Révolution,” published from authentic sources, by Caston Maugras, has 
attracted much notice as a curious picture of the period. 


NOTES FROM EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh is given over in August and September to tourists, to 
whom the new town, with its rows of windows shrouded in brown papet, 
its silent squares and terraces with a crop of well-grown grass sprouting 
in the streets, must indeed seem a city of the dead. Social Edin- 
burgh is to be found at this season on the links of North Berwick 
and St. Andrews, or on the Highland moors, or moving from one 
“Meeting ” (as it is called in the Lowlands, “ gathering” in the High- 
lands) to the next. Of all these gatherings Oban offers the most 
varied programme, most “fine confused feeding” (as was said of 
a haggis) in the way of amusements. The sports are of an amphibious 
nature. There are yacht-races and boat-races, and Highland games 
and dances, and in the evening balls, where the music of the pipes pre- 
dominates, and where the black coat of the Sassenach is in a decided 
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minority. Much has been done by modern architecture to deface one 
of the fairest scenes in Nature, but not even Hydropathic establishments 
and railways-stations can blur or dim the magic colouring of the west 
coast ; and in the evening, when the harbour is full of yachts, and when 
the outline of the town and of the ugly squalid pier is picked out in 
lights reflected in long tremulous shafts in the bay below, there is still a 
beauty about Oban which it is impossible to utterly spoil. 

Of the stream of tourists, English and American, who flock yearly to 
Abbotsford, it is still but a small percentage of hero-worshippers who 
turn aside to visit Craigenputtock. While Scott’s great love of his home 
has thrown a glamour round Abbotsford, and all that surrounds it, 
nothing that Carlyle or his wife wrote from the “ Devil's den” is 
calculated to attract the traveller in search of beauty and pleasure only, 
to the lonely moorland and green waste, where the bare white house 
stands resolutely turning its back to such view as there is. “Tom , 
Carlyle wrote his books here,” is the off-hand remark with which the 
herd’s daughter shows us into the small darkened back room, with its 
outlook on to a stable-yard, where one of the most astonishing books of 
the century, “Sartor Resartus” was thought out and written amid 
groanings manifold. 

In the kitchen the strong, well-made oaken dresser and doors attest 
to the love of solid workmanship, the hatred of shams, which it was 
part of Carlyle’s mission to preach. ‘There is an interest too attaching 
to the grate, where Jane did ‘most authentically” turn out her batch of 
new bread, having sat up till three in the morning in front of the oven, 
breaking down finally, and sobbing from weariness and fear that the 
loaf would not rise. 

So real and present are these two personalities to us, and so vivid is 
the impression left by the Life and Letters, that it is difficult to believe 
that it is more than sixty years since Carlyle took his nightly rambles 
on the frost-bound moor, and Jane, in desperation of the gloom and 
loneliness of her surroundings, would start on a fifteen-mile ride across 
the hills to her mother at Templand. At rare intervals their solitude 
would be broken by glorious flashes of talk, as when Jeffrey stayed 
with them, or when a young unknown American, Emerson, came to 
visit the lonely sage, and to talk to him or hear him talk about books, 
“the first journey since Noah’s deluge undertaken to Craigenputtock 
for such a purpose,” to quote Mrs. Carlyle. But these rare occasions 
must have made the habitual stillness of the surroundings by force of 
contrast doubly oppressive—especially to a woman whose social 
instincts and sympathies were alive at every point. 

The traveller who has forsaken the beaten tracks of sight-seeing and 
Pleasure-seeking for the byways of pious pilgrimage, should turn his 
steps westward from Craigenputtock to Galloway. He will find himself 
im a country as varied and beautiful in scenery as the moors of Dunscore 
are bare and monotonous, a country, too, rich in historic associations, 
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more especially in memories of the Covenanters. Some of the most 
beautiful hills and valleys have their tale of blood, of persecution, and 
of heroic endurance. In the old churchyards surrounding the parish 
churches he will be walking on the track of Old Mortality, and in the 
old tomb-stones, surmounted with skull and cross-bones, he will re. : 
cognize his handiwork. More than this, his steps will be led by some 
of the fairest rivers and lochs, and over some of the wildest and loneliest 
hills in Scotland. 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. 


The Eisteddfod at Bangor was of more than usual interest this year, 
The Eisteddfods, as a rule, deserve every attention they can receive from 
the general public, as they hold the important position of being the 
’ foundation of choral singing, now so largely developed throughout the 
United Kingdom. At the same time they possess of course other and 
well-known functions which are peculiar to themselves, first among 
which is the trial of skill in verse among the Welsh Bards, the 
coronation of the successful competitor being one of the special features 
of the festival. The great interest taken in the matter this year is 
not surprising, as the office of crowning the Bard was performed by 
the talented Queen of Roumania, whose great intellectual gifts are well 
known, for “Carmen Sylva’s” literary work has achieved European 
fame. <A Bard herself, she responded to the addresses recited in her 
honour by the Welsh Bards, in the following charming little poetic 
address :— 


* Long live the Bards, and long live the song, 

And the harp with the soul’s own singing ; 

May ever the thanksgiving Choirs throng 
Where the echoes from old are ringing ; 

Where the song has a throne, and the Bards a crown, 
The sword of peace is uplifted, 

And sweet welcome sounds from the shore to the town 
To the stranger with singing gifted. 

Long live the smile, and the song, and the tale, 
That nought from the soul can sever ; 

May sunshine brighten each Emerald Isle, 
Hail, Cymru, old Cymru, for ever ! ” 


The Queen of Roumania’s Eisteddfod is likely to be long remembered 
by those who witnessed this particular scene, and we feel sure it will 
not be easily forgotten by “Carmen Sylva,” to whose poetic sympathies 
the whole affair must have very specially appealed. 
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LUX MUNDI. Edited by Rev. CHartes Gore, M.A. Tenth 
Edition, Revised, to which is added a New Preface and an Essay on 
the Christian Doctrine of Sin. (14s. Murray.) There is something 
peculiarly striking and touching in the circumstances of the appearance 
of this new and extended preface to “ Lux Mundi,” bearing, as it does, a 
tribute to one of the writers in its pages who has been called away 
when he seemed marked out by his abilities and his character as a fere- 
most champion of the faith, in these days of so-called scientific assault ; 
and followed, as it has more recently been, by the death of that great and 
beloved preacher who had been singled out as the chief opponent of 
the views expressed in these essays. The hottest fight has raged 
around Mr. Gore’s essay on Inspiration, and it is not for us here 
to enter into a controversy which has already profoundly stirred 
the religious world. Suffice it to say that Mr. Gore, while brushing 
away several misunderstandings, to which the impetuous haste of 
some of his critics had given rise, and stating more fully his position 
where a desire for conciseness had led him into ambiguity, recedes 
from none of his positions. Belief in the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures does not depend on any arbitrary or @ friori definitions, 
but will adapt itself now, as it has done in time past, to the changing 
aspects of man’s knowledge. The chief efforts of seekers after truth in 
these times should be so to define the boundaries of science and faith, 
that instead of being antagonistic, they may subsist together, and 
reinforce one another. To comprehend God’s dealings with man we 
must recognize Him, making use of existing knowledge, existing ritual, 
existing moral laws in all ages, to teach and instruct His people. In 
thewords of an acute critic: “In order adequately to understand the 
Old Testament we ought to read its history, as we do the characters in 
which it was written, backwards from its climax to its commencement.” 
In deference to the suggestion of several friends, a new Essay on 
“the Problem of Sin” has been added to the roth Edition. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, Vol. I. By ALFRED MARSHALL. 
(Macmillan.) Even without the volume that is to follow, it is evident 
that Professor Marshall’s work is one of capital importance. To 
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characterize it otherwise than in general terms is not easy, for the 
impression of massiveness which it leaves on the reader’s mind js 
derived from the exhaustiveness of detail with which the subject js 
treated. This exhaustiveness gives the book a special charm, for when 
one is past a certain age, one ceases to be content with a few broad 
principles, but wishes to see every nook and cranny explored, and above 
all, one desires a faithful and comprehensive view of all the facts, This 
is exactly what Professor Marshall has done. There is no lack of 
principles, but there is also, what the general reader most requires, a 
picture of all the machinery at work, the conditions of the industrial 
life, whether these are found in the nature of material agents like the 
land, in the motives which prompt to labour or accumulation or 
exchange, in industrial organization, or the like. Add to this a par- 
ticularly lucid and readable method of exposition, and it will be seen 
how well the general reader, whose interests are those we have here in 
view, is cared for. Hardly more than a hundred pages are of a specially 
technical character ; mathematics are relegated to an Appendix ; even the 
diagrams which are so usefully employed to illustrate the text may be 
skipped by those who are foolish enough to do so; mathematical ideas 
are of necessity employed in any political economy that succeeds Jevons, 
but they are of no greater difficulty than those involved in saying thata 
train which keeps changing its rate is travelling at any one moment at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour. Professor Marshall’s general position 
is an instance of the law of continuity which he takes as his creed. He 
works along the lines of the great English economists, but in fill 
cognizance of everything that has been added to -economics in recent 
years. The reader often feels that he is renewing his acquaintance 
with Mill, but in a clearer and more accurate form, with many qualifica- 
tions, and a far more elaborate and persistent reference to the actual details 
of industry. The author is perhaps too anxious in his zeal for Ricardo 
to find in Ricardo himself indications of how he would have corrected 
the interpretation which has been given to his doctrines ; and in particular 
he hardly does justice to the originality of Jevons. The work of the 
historical or sociological school of economists has left its mark on 
Professor Marshall in the decided recognition of ethical motives as patt 
of the facts with which economics has to deal. The artificial economic 
man with only one passion, the desire for material wealth, has dis- 
appeared; and it is pertinently observed how for many purposes 
the economic unit is not the man but the family. The inclusion of a 
truistic or social ideas is one of the most important features of the book. 
Hence there are many valuable passages bearing upon practical questions, 
which are full of fine remarks. We may instance specially the dis- 
cussion of the value and proper functions of technical education, and 
the observations on the labour of married women ; or again, the 

on the imprudence practised in young countries of alienating the land 
wholesale. In all these discussions Professor Marshall is careful also 
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show that what is good is also materially profitable. Of the more 
scientific aspect of the work it is not within our province to speak. 
But its distinguishing feature is the clear and careful restatement of old 
principles and their applications. Much valuable work is done in this 
way towards determining the conditions of value, especially in investi- 
gating the operation of time according as the period is long or short, 
and many important additions are made to the theory of rent. In the 
interest both of the student and the general reader it is greatly to be 
hoped that Professor Marshall will be able to present the public with his 
second volume within a reasonable time. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By Ricuarp T. 
Ety. (W.Heinemann.) This book does not claim to be more than a sketch 
preparatory to a complete history of the progress of labour in America ; 
but so far as it goes it will prove a most valuable manual of reference 
to economists, whether in the New World or in the Old. Mr. Ely has 
collected a large amount of information respecting the early Communistic 
societies and labour organizations of the present United States, beginning 
with the oldest American charter granted by King James to Virginia in 
1606, whereby a common storehouse was established into which the 
products of the Colony were poured. Perhaps the most valuable part of 
his book is the account of the struggle of labour in chapters 3-11, and 
the appendices giving the provisions of various trade associations, It is 
when we come to that last chapter on “ Remedies,” to which the ordinary 
reader will probably turn first, that we begin to doubt whether Mr. Ely’s 
knowledge or enthusiasm can give that practical assistance for which 
contemporary politicians so often seek in vain. He belongs to the 
modern school of Political Economists, who believe so strongly in the 
gospel of Co-operation, and he emphatically declares that there must be 
no repressive legislation directed against labour, only “ ameliorative 
measures” and a wider diffusion of sound ethics. But when we ask 
what the measures are to be and how this diffusion is to be brought 
about, we are answered by general statements about education and the 
work of the Church, and we feel that this work has been often mis- 
directed, and that, as Mr. Ely himself says, it is so easy to hurt when we 
would help. If again such a law as that of Illinois, quoted on p. 327, 
forbidding unauthorized companies of armed men is a bad law, how are 
we to ensure that preservation of law and order which is, as Mr. Ely has 
previously remarked, the indispensable condition of the maintenance of 
civilization? Men do not carry pistols for mere amusement, and can 
any State permit the presence within it of a body whose object is so 
doubtful ? Grave statements are made respecting the unequal ad- 
ministration of law, and the brutal and venal conduct of the police, for 
which we should like to have the evidence. If things are as Mr. Ely 
Suggests, there are some lessons which the mother-country might still 
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teach to her more democratic offspring. “ It is,” we are told, “ in the 
harmonious action of Church, State, and individual moving in the light 
of true science,” that an escape from social dangers is to be found, 
How this harmony is to be established we would fain learn, and Mr. Ely 
does not tell us. But for this we shall hardly blame him severely, when 
we remember that he has shown an untiring patience in the accumulation 
of evidence worthy of a German economist, and a grave earnestness in 
advocating reform on Christian lines which at times recalls the splendid 
enthusiasm of Mazzini. 


THE GAIN OF LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By W. C., 
CoupLanp. (7. Fisher Unwin.) No one is better qualified to dis- 
course about Optimism and Pessimism than the translator of Von 
Hartmann; and this is the subject which Dr. Coupland has chosen 
for the first essay in this volume, which contains also some other essays 
of a more literary character. It is surprising and very gratifying that 
pessimism, as a theory, has taken very little hold of the English mind. 
But there are a great many people who are on the point of thinking 
that life is not worth living; and Dr. Coupland’s essay may be 
welcomed as a sensible, impartial, and generally intelligible treat- 
ment of the subject. He does not agree with the pessimists in their 
view of life; he passes the evidence under review, and comes to the 
very legitimate conclusion that you cannot tell whether there is more 
pleasure or more pain in the world, and that the differing judgments 
are a matter of temperament. Yet he is pessimist enough to think 
that there is no positive value in life. But he holds that the induce- 
ment to progress is ineradicable, and it implies a faith that in living 
we are carrying out a higher purpose than ours. He quite rightly 
points out that all we need is that the proportion of happiness to 
misery should not be diminished. Curiously enough, while he gives 
up the main position of the pessimists, he retains a great deal of their 
metaphysics, which some readers may find troublesome. But we 
recommend the essay as one of much merit, and containing some 
eloquent passages. 


DUPLEIX. By Coronet MaAtieson. RvuLerRS OF INDIA 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The author has hardly produced the volume 
on Akbar before he is ready with a new volume on Dupleix. Nor 1s 
the book wanting in signs of haste. There are several Gallicisms, such 
as ‘‘to conciliate esteem,” “ actually” for “at the time,” natural enough 
to a writer working largely with French authorities, but quite avoidable. 
There are equally avoidable references to Fortune as the “ blind goddess.” 
And the reader fails to get a quite complete picture of Dupleix’s person- 
ality, though what Dupleix did is told with perfect clearness. Colonel 
Malleson first denies Dupleix to be a born soldier or a man of action, 
then praises his military plans, and not till near the end does he explain 
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his meaning that Dupleix’s chief obstacle to success lay in his inability 
to command on the actual scene of battle. But in spite of such defects 
the book is a very useful one, and especially welcome as the full story 
of Dupleix is not widely known in England. It is a story of the 
deepest interest : the building up of the beginnings of an Empire by a 
man of genius; the thwarting of his plans by the unskilfulness of his 
officers ; the tenacity with which he repaired the effects of any disaster. 
If he failed in the end it was because the forces on our side, Clive, 
Lawrence, Saunders, were too much for the forces at his disposal. It 
is claimed for him that he first showed how to establish a European 
Empire in India, and the claim is amply made good in the narrative. 
The deference which he paid to the natives, and the skill with which 
he took advantage ‘of their dissensions, were as characteristic of his rule 
in India as of the subsequent English rule. When he was recalled, the 
French abandoned his far-seeing schemes, and it is mournful to read of 
the neglect and injustice which the great man met with at the hands of 
his countrymen. The steps by which the French power in India, in 
spite of one or two attempts to revive it, finally vanished, are recorded 
by Colonel Malleson in some interesting pages. 


* SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'’S PLOTS. By Cyrit 
Ransome. (Macmillan.) The idea of these studies is exceedingly 
good. Professor Ransome deprecates the too exclusive attention 
which is given to the philological aspect of the plays in teaching them, 
and in this work he gives a sample of how to pursue a better way, to 
trace the development of plot and character in each play, and explain 
the significance which each separate part has in the whole structure as 
it was conceived in the poet’s mind. And it cannot be doubted that 
he has attempted to work out a principle of great educational importance. 
The studies themselves are all carefully done, but though clear and full 
they are wanting in liveliness. The study on “ Hamlet” which opens 
the volume is one of the best. Mr. Ransome exaggerates perhaps the 
difference of his own method in essence from the criticisms of Goethe 
or Coleridge. But undoubtedly for educational purposes his method 
has all the advantages which the careful following of an author’s work 
and the inductive collection of the materials for a complete view have 
over the apergus of sympathetic genius. It would be well to combine 
the two methods, and read Goethe and Coleridge along with such 
studies as these. In “Othello” Professor Ransome seems to exceed 
the limits of objective criticism which he himself lays down when he 
traces all the evil as following in Shakespeare’s mind from the ill-assorted 
marriage with Desdemona. In some plays too it would surely be 
necessary (as Mr. Beeching has shown for the “ Merchant of Venice”) 
to refer for a complete explanation of the plot to the story from which 
Shakespeare borrowed. 
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SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE REGENCY. By Joun Asnroy, 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) Here is a work which, if it is not history, 
is an entertaining and useful supplement to history. Many persons 
for instance, who are taking advantage of the new edition of Mr 
Walpole’s History to learn something of the Regency will be interested 
to see public opinion at the time reflected in popular prints and cari. 
tures, and to get some idea of the social life from contemporary works 
and newspaper-cuttings. These have been collected with considerable 
industry, and they form very agreeable entertainment for a light hour, 
The letterpress is of less interest than the sketches and caricatures, 
some of which are reproductions of Cruikshank and Gilray. The 
Regent himself is of course the occasion of endless skits ; and the 
Duke of York is the subject of two very amusing ones. But the 
public notables do not by any means occupy the whole of the book, 
and} there is much information, with illustrations, about the dress and 
amusements and ordinary life of the different classes. There isa 
cricket match of ladies, and there are representations of thé new 
hobby-horse which was the forerunner of the bone-shaker and the bicycle 
Altogether a great deal of useful knowledge is put into the book ; but 
it is scrappy, and to have permanent value the work would need to have 
been written on a much more elaborate scale. Mr. Ashton is quite 
right in thinking that a collection of anecdotes, and ephemeral notices 





and squibs like this, is quite as useful as anything short of the better 
class of history. The book would be more acceptable if his style in the 
few remarks of his own which he does make were less colloquial and 
more dignified. 


ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS. By A. W. Pottarp, MA. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Pollard deserves the thanks of all 
busy students of literature for having brought together in this compact 
and charming volume specimens of all the earliest Miracle Plays still 
extant, and further for having provided them with so clear and compact 
an introduction. To those students of the drama who would confine 
their attention to classical models he points out that the origin of our 
English Miracle Plays is to be found in that true instinct of the early 
Church, which sought by dramatic representation to bring home the 
truths of Christianity to the unlearned and ignorant. The Easter and 
Christmas Plays, in which the great events of the season were actually 
acted by choir and clergy in the Church, expanded into the Miracle Play 
dealing with Gospel history or the lives of the saints, and it was this 
form of the drama which the Norman Conquest introduced into England. 
Gradually whilst the play retained its old character both theatre and 
actors became secularized, and we have companies of players attached 
to the Guilds performing in some public place at regular seasons 
Specimens are here given of the four cycles of Miracle Plays known % 
the York, Chester, Townley and Coventry Plays. We have further 4 
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number of the duller Morality Plays, which seem to have arisen in the 
serious and prosaic East Midlands, and their intimate connection with 
the Elizabethan drama is clearly shown. The volume is furnished with 
a valuable Glossary, and with notes which have the rare merit of being 
subordinated by the Editor to the text, and therefore kept within 
reasonable limits. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. A Srory From THE RUSSIAN OF 
KoroLenko. ‘Translated by Sercius Srepniak and WILLIAM 
Westatt. (Ward & Downey.) The joint translators of this charming 
story have done a genuine service to English readers by placing it before 
them. Little is known of Korolenko’s work in this country, though he 
occupies a sufficiently prominent place among Russian writers to have an 
entire chapter devoted to him by Mr. Turner (the English lecturer at St. 
Petersburg) in his excellent book upon modern Russian novelists. In 
it Korolenko is rightly described as the most gifted and popular among 
Russian living authors, Tolstoi, of course, excepted. The wonderful 
psychological story under present consideration sufficiently justifies this 
opinion, and shows the marvellous imaginative gifts this author 
possesses. The blind boy who becomes a great musician is presented 
to us in such a way, that the conviction is forced upon us that 
Korolenko’s speculations as to his thoughts and feelings must be the 
correct ones ; “‘ we feel that all he says is true, which is the triumph of 
art.” The beautiful descriptions of nature cannot be surpassed, nor the 
manner in which it appeals by sound to the blind child. His idea of 
distance is “ a song dying away in soft cadences ;” of depth, “the soft 
splashing of water at the foot of a precipice, and stones rolling into a 
river ;” a thunderstorm enables his mind to conceive “‘ the grand idea 
of the vastness of the heavens and the immensity of space.” We 
cannot refrain from quoting the beautiful description of the girl’s nature, 
which plays such an important part in the life of the Blind Musician. 
“There be persons in the world whose innate capacity for love and 
self-sacrifice marks them out as the heroes and heroines of common life, 
persons to whom care for their kind is like the air they breathe, an 
organic necessity of their existence. Nature endows these exceptional 
beings with the calmness of temper and purity of soul, which are the 
essential conditions of spontaneous everyday magnanimity. . . . Velia 
had one of those rare and noble natures which, like genius, is 
bestowed only on the elect, and, like genius, manifests itself at an early 
age.” “True music is outside the strife of opinions and the conflicts of 
cliques,” and in it the blind musician sees the light. His career begins 
at the end of the book. “ There is no more room in his heart for selfish 
Tepinings ; it is, too, full of sympathy for others. He has found his 
work and his mission. He will use the divine power which God has 
given him, to plead the cause of the poor and the oppressed, and help 
those who are less fortunate than himself... .” A fascinating story, 
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full of beautiful thought, translated in such a manner that the reade 
never realizes that it is a translation at all. 


IN GOD’S WAY. By BJORNSTERNE BjORNSON. (Heinemann,) This 
is a story of great force and charm, which are not lessened in the eyes 
of the English reader by the waiveté of the Norwegian life and the 
extreme simplicity of the way in which the problems arise. Of two 
young men who have been schoolfellows, one becomes a minister—, 
man of the utmost piety and the strictest of creeds ; the other, while 
an undergraduate, falls in love with the wife of his degraded landlord 
(imagine an Oxford undergraduate doing this !), persuades her to leave her 
husband, becomes a doctor and a sceptic, marries the lady (for divorce 
seems easily managed), and settles in the same town with the minister, 
Then comes the conflict of hard religious dogma, on the one hand 
with what is apparently immorality, on the other with the science which 
puts its faith in itself. In the end ‘the better nature triumphs and the 
minister comes to see that all good men walk “in God’s way.” Simple 
as the situations are, they are most touchingly depicted. There isa 
powerful scene where the refusal of the minister to tell a lie leads toa 
patient’s death. The characters of the minister, the doctor, and the 
doctor’s sister, who is the minister’s wife, are all finely drawn, while 
Ragni, the doctor’s wife, is a fascinating and charming picture. The 
translation seems to have caught something of what we suppose is the 
force and ruggedness of the original, but it contains several pieces of 
bad English. 


THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. By Ratr _ BoLpewooo, 

(Macmillan.) In a new edition the author of “ Robbery under Ams” 
presents his readers with yet another story of Australian life. The 
dream is the dream of a young squatter who is prospering on a small 
cattle-station in Victoria, but desires to make a rapid fortune on the 
other side of the Murray by sheep-farming. The floods, the incendiaries 
who fire his wool-shed, and the drought ruin him after a few years, 
in spite of all the skill of his manager. The vicissitudes of life in 
Riverina diversified by the inevitable skirmish with bushrangers, and 
not without its tenderer romance, are represented in a very lively way. 
‘The character of the manager is well drawn. The poor squatter has 
to repair his fortunes by exploring new country ; and at last he succeeds, 
after first losing his comrade, and then being forestalled in his applic 
tion for the land. He buys with his savings the farm he had originally 
\uitted, and settles down to a more civilized life and desires moderated 
y experience. The story is a good one though not striking, and the 
quatters talk really too well even for the Australian bush; unless, 
oerhaps, the leisure of a squatter gives him time for longer and more 
rounded periods than are heard in towns. 
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THE IRISH PATRIOTS AND PROFESSOR 
DICEY. 


THE satisfaction with which, after a long experience of the 
storm of Politics, we breathe the still atmosphere of History, is 
tosome extent independent of what that atmosphere encircles. 
It is refreshing, whatever be the facts we have to contem- 
plate, to see them by the light of logic rather than of rhetoric, to 
exchange argument as to the future for knowledge of the past, 
and deal with concrete realities, instead of those abstractions 
which take all their significance from the lips of him who names 
them. Politics, it is true, is but History in the making. The 
politician may be sincere, the historian may be prejudiced ; it 
were easy, indeed, to mention histories of our day where the 
whole effect is that of an address from an advocate, although 
every fact is guaranteed by accurate scholarship. Perhaps it is 
from such histories as these that our statement is best illustrated. 
The most prejudiced of historians sets before himself an aim that 
is inaccessible to the most sincere of politicians. The historian 
cannot but aim at seeing things as they were. One who aims 
at making rather than recording history dare not always. see 
things as they are. The ideal historian would be true, the ideal 
politician would be just ; and there is no doubt that justice is a 
higher virtue than that, which it must include—the single aim 
at truth. But it is the highest aim which is oftenest missed. 
When we exchange a political for a historic utterance we turn 
from a realm where it seems impossible that any man should 
be just, and enter one where, to some extent, it is possible for 
every man to be true. 

Nevertheless, the change is not welcome to every one. The 
dialect of the politician is, to the ordinary intellect, far more 
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intelligible than that of the historian. Nothing is so easy to 
read as a newspaper. It is not that the language is particularly 
simple ; that has become more the case of late years, it is true, 
but what makes a newspaper readable is not any avoidance of 
difficult ideas, but a clear, strongly marked drift in every para. 
graph. The uneducated or half-uneducated man who takes up 
the Star or the Echo sees with half a glance who is blamed, who 
eulogized ; he has not a moment’s doubt as to what measure 
should be pursued, what opposed ; he never has to ponder any 
sentence to discover how it bears on the interests involved. He 
would not find this the case if he turned even to such histories as 
Macaulay’s ‘ England’ or Grote’s ‘Greece.’ Both works, to our 
mind, are impregnated with the spirit of politics; but still they 
are history, and as such necessarily refer rather to what did 
happen than what ought to have happened. That is the very 
ground on which we have spoken of the influence of history 
as refreshing, but there is no question that its dialect is not 
so immediately intelligible. The intellectual satisfaction of 
coming into contact with sifted truth is dependent on a certain 
co-operation on the part of him who feels it. What is ascer- 
tained with laborious industry cannot be revealed except to 
careful attention. Most people will not read anything with 
careful attention. And when anything is put forth, on the 
subject-matter of politics, which adopts the tone of history, 
it is quite certain that it will be misunderstood by many, mis- 
represented by some, and ignored by more than both together. 
That this should hitherto have been the lot of the Report of 
the Special Commission can have surprised no one. The three 
Judges by whom it is drawn up had to translate into the 
language of history a statement as to the most exciting questions 
which have agitated the world since the lava of 1789 began to 
cool. As compared with every other statement bearing on the 
same subject-matter, theirs of course was, from the point of 
view of the newspaper reader, extremely dull. It was also ex- 
tremely difficult to appreciate in its full bearings. The future 
historian will explore its every phrase, but for the general public 
of our day it might almost as well have been written in a dead 
language. The unpretending little volume in which the Vineriat 
Professor of English Law at Oxford has analysed its import, 
brings home to the apprehension of the average reader what he 
seems to us too temperate in calling the most important State 
paper of the half-century. We know of none which can equal 
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its importance during a much longer period. We claim for 
him, in this service to his country, the gratitude of all parties. 
Home Rulers gave the Report a noisy welcome in February as 
a valuable tribute to their cause ; and in August, when the tone 
had changed, and the three Judges whose utterance had at first 
been welcomed as acquittal were regarded as hostile witnesses, 
this digest of its import was still spoken of as an homage to the 
cause it attacked, in proving the weakness of the strongest 
weapons which could be brought against it. The Report is 
the first utterance which has not been met with denial. There 
is no fact of which it is not possible to take very different views, 
even when all its circumstances are ascertained with legal 
accuracy. But in the Irish question we may almost say it is 
something new to have to do with facts at all. If our idiom 
permitted of the od/igua oratio, almost all that was relevant to 
the cause of Home Rule would have been related, before last 
February, in the subjunctive mood; what one side brought 
forward as fact, was answered by its opponents as an allegation. 
Except to hypocrites or partisans so bigoted that falsehood in 
detail seems necessary for a truthful impression on the whole 
(and there are such partisans) a basis of what is unquestionable 
must bea gain to all. 

Let us, however, fully allow that some of the Home Rule party 
gained more from the verdict than this. It has been pronounced 
that the Irish Members of Parliament have not, with certain 
exceptions, committed treason, and that they were sincere in their 
denunciation of those murders which roused most horror in 
England. We will not go into certain statements by which 
the effect of this acquittal is a little modified, such as the com- 
plaint of the Commissioners, that “we have not received from 
Mr. Parnell the assistance that was to be expected in the investiga- 
tion of the accounts of the Land League,” because to dwell on 
this, within the small space at our command, would needlessly 
attenuate what we desire not to concede, but to urge. We wish 
to point out that the Report, which must be looked on not as 
a judicial decision with an appendix of political opinion, as an 
attempt has been made to represent it, but as a homogeneous 
judgment, graduated according to evidence—is so little pervaded 
by any animus against a political party that its vociferous 
welcome by the Home Rulers was not unnatural at its first 
appearance. No English judges have ever before acquitted a 
person charged with any offence, in terms so emphatic as those 
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in which the Commissioners pronounced Mr. Parnell innocent 
of having written the forged letter. What acquittal has always 
meant is that there was not evidence to prove a man guilty, 
It is a new thing in English procedure to undertake to sq 
there is evidence to prove a man innocent. Mr. Parnell js 
the first person who on English soil has had his innocence 
attested by a sentence correlative in its certainty to a cop. 
viction. It is no wonder that his friends welcomed such a 
sentence, or that his unscrupulous partisans endeavoured to 
mark off this part of the Commissioners’ findings by some 
distinction which should appear as a watershed between decisions 
as to matter of fact and opinions as to questions of principle, 
Such a claim can mislead no one who does not desire to be 
misled. The Report of the Commissioners concerns very 
various matters of fact, but the facts are all established on 
precisely the same kind of evidence. They have traced certain 
actions to the influence of the Land League on the same view 
of evidence as they would have taken, for instance, if they 
had been investigating a case of alleged undue influence ina 
disputed will. They would have set aside a legacy to A. B.ona 
strong opinion that A. B, exerted on the testator a kind of 
influence which the law does not sanction, and in that sense 
their assertion that the systematic persecution of individuals was 
due to the action of the Land League may be called an opinion, 
but then so must their assertion that Mr. Parnell did not write 
the famous letter. They are not as sure he did not, as that two 
straight lines never enclosed a space. The Judges may have 
made mistakes, but no one else is so little likely to make 
mistakes in dealing with the same subject-matter, and for al 
practical purposes their findings must be treated as demonstte- 
tions. But these decisions all rest on one footing. They say, 
upon evidence which has been tested in open court, that a certain 
corporation is responsible for certain actions, but they have not 
even gone on to say (as it has been asserted that they have) 
whether such actions are right or wrong. If any one thinks that 
to deprive one’s neighbour of life, or all that makes life worth 
having, ceases to be a crime when it is committed by a corpor 
tion, there is not a word used by them to oppose such al 
opinion except the use of the ordinary name for such an action 
It would have been impossible for them to have expressed thei 
meaning in any other terms. 

By friends and foes alike the adverse portion of the Coa 
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missioners’ Report is regarded as the case against Home Rule. 
Mr. Dicey’s summary has been greeted with triumph by a Home- 
Rule critic as showing the weakness of the case against the 
Union : that is to say, everything which the ordinary Englishman 
should remember when he makes up his mind on the question is 
contained in the Report of the Commissioners. Not, be it noted 
everything which a statesman should weigh before he acts with 
either side. Mr. Dicey has dealt elsewhere with Eng/and’s case 
against Home Rule, and to such a case the Report of the 
Commissioners contributes nothing. A statesman is bound to 
ponder, a lawyer may legitimately formulate, those considerations 
which belong to the question as one between two races, for in 
international morality there is nothing that corresponds to the 
individual duty of self-sacrifice, and to establish England’s case 
for the Union is to demonstrate England’s duty of upholding it. 
But most Englishmen will feel on surer ground, both morally 
and politically, when they are considering, as Mr. Dicey now 
invites and aids them to consider, the case of Ireland rather than 
of England against Home Rule. All argument, in the latter 
case, must address itself to conditions that have to arise in 
the future. We have no help from experience. We cannot 
point to anything going on now and say, “ Here you have, in 
the slang of the day, an object-lesson in Home Rule; here 
you see what, according to all probability, will go on in some 
different form if Home Rule be conceded.” And the moral 
ground seems to us as much weaker than the political. We do 
not, indeed, hold any principles of morals more certain than that 
which would debar a nation from entering on a course contrary 
to its interests, and we hold, moreover, that to insist on the 
strictly individual character of the duty of self-sacrifice is the 
only way to ensure that self-sacrifice shall be real. But at the 
same time every one must feel that English enthusiasm for 
English interests is a doubtful motive power. We may be 
thankful, therefore, that /re/and’s case for the Union is the only 
one touched on by the Commissioners. Any one who tries to 
popularize their verdict has to say this again and again, because 
if we were to judge from such expressions of Home-Rule feeling 
as the criticisms on Mr. Dicey’s book we should expect to come 
upon an attempt to answer some such question as, “ What is 
likely to be the effect of Home Rule on the future destiny of Great 
Britain?” We could cite passages which have no meaning on 
any other view. However, they are of ephemeral importance, 
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and perhaps we have already given too much attention to 
them. 

The Report of the Commissioners contains no speculation as to 
what Home Rule will be, but a picture of what it is. For we 
have only to turn to its pages to see that the dominion which it 
is proposed to legalize is already potent. The sway felt by the 
weak is displayed with triumph by the strong; its methods of 
procedure are urged in public speeches, and carried out through. 
out a Jarge part of Ireland. We have to do with a polity, 
making its own laws and enforcing them with its own sanctions; 
we are asked whether we will transfer to this polity the 
government of a country for which we are responsible. Surely 
then the question as to what that polity is should take prece. 
dence of every question concerning the change we are contem- 
plating. We see its working actually before us, we are bound to 
ask ourselves what that working is before making ourselves 
responsible for it by impressing upon it the sanction of law. By 
what conceivable train of reasoning it is sought to establish that 
the evidence proving the character of this polity has “no political 
significance” we are at a lossto understand. Those who make 
the assertion seem to think it self-evident. How is it that the 
body which has called itself the Land League, the National 
League, and which is to develop into the Parliament of Ireland, 
is to lose at once its temptations and its restraints? We have 
never found a hint of an answer. Mr. Morley has told us that 
every national movement has its “ fringe of bad men” who bring 
discredit on it by their crimes, and seems to think that we are 
somehow shut out from the question whether these bad men 
will form any part of the government to which we are asked to 
surrender those who have hitherto been their victims. Sit 
Charles Russell says that no revolution has ever been carried 
out with so little crime, and seems to consider that a government 
may simultaneously be asked to consider a movement as revolt 
tionary, and to abstain from all measures of self-defence. Mostly 
the answer to the terrible indictment of the Special Commission 
—the picture of barbarous cruelty, insolent tyranny, and reckless 
outrage, which the Commissioners have painted and Mr. Dicey 
has here and there copied—is felt to be answered when it is met 
with the allegation that those are responsible for these crimes 
who withhold from their authors the objects in view of which 
they have been committed. Such an answer is a protest against 
all government whatever. Of course we should cause all these 
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outrages to cease on Irish soil the day we abolished British rule 
in Ireland, as we should cause adultery to cease the day we 
abolished marriage, or theft the day we abolished property. And 
whatever the guilt of lust or greed, there is a specific guilt of 
lawlessness which would in that case vanish. When actions are 
wrong solely because they are illegal (as in the case, for instance, 
of smuggling), we think a persistent defiance to the law may be 
fairly used as an argument for reconsidering the law. How far 
does this apply in the case of Ireland ? 

The law which the Government are enforcing there, is a law 
for the protection of Irishmen—Irishmen, whom many of their 
countrymen, no doubt, sincerely regard as worthy of punishment, 
but who have broken no command known either to the Deca- 
logue or the Statute-book, and the surrender of whom to their 
foes for punishment, even if they had, would be to commit 
national suicide. We are endeavouring to save from starvation, 
maiming, burning alive, not only those individuals who have 
given offence to the National League, but their innocent 
children, their aged parents, their connections by marriage. 
English law does not punish any criminal as National League 
law punishes those who ask nothing but to remain simply 
British subjects. Let the reader turn to page 53 of Mr. Dicey’s 
book and read the case of Jeremiah Hegarty—a case of per- 
secution, according to the Commissioners, which was “ the direct 
result of the action of the Land League,” that is, of the body 
which, as it has under different names governed Ireland since 
1880, may be regarded as the Irish government of the future, if 
ever Home Rule pass into the domain of fact. There is nothing 
exceptional about the case; it is given as a sample taken from 
many, all belonging not to an alien race or a class connected 
with associations of property and distinction, but to the same 
blood as their persecutors, and to the classes where murder and 
outrage excite no horror. We are far from allowing that war 
may be carried on against a party by those who accept none of 
the responsibilities of war if they merely call their foes a foreign 
garrison ; but if every victim of Irish outrage had belonged to 
landlord blood we should allow that it expressed the hate of 
one race for another, rather than tyranny within the race thus 
making war on its foes. But we read, in the Report, of outrages 
to none but defenceless and insignificant Irishmen. The self- 
styled friends of Ireland may treat the findings of the Report 
which connect such outrage with the influence of the Land 
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League as political opinions of the Judges, in contrast with their 
legal decisions, but the decision which connects the persecution 
of Hegarty with Land League influence is expressed in the same 
terms as that which absolved Mr. Parnell from the authorship of 
the forged letter. Either both are opinions or both are judgments, 
They are formed on precisely the same canons of evidence, and 
if their subject-matter differ in importance, its least significant 
portion is that which concerns the reputation of one man or 
half-a-dozen men, and not the life, the property, and tbe happi- 
ness of thousands. 

When these apologists speak of outrages as “deplorable 
events” some of them speak quite sincerely, and not a few, we 
should imagine, would use stronger language, if they spoke out. 
Mr. Morley surely must have had the cases cited by the 
Gommissioners in his mind when he spoke of “the fringe of 
Bad men” who attach themselves to every national movement, 
and use the shelter of its aims to screen their own. But 
Mr. Morley, and all who act with him, must also know per- 
fectly well that in such a body as the Land League, it is 
precisely the bad men who have power. Unscrupulousness #s 
power. It would come to much the same thing whether 
a man pursuing some difficult aim were suddenly endowed 
with genius, or suddenly deprived of sympathy. “Bad 
men,” said John Stuart Mill, in addressing the students of 
St. Andrews, “ask nothing more of good men, than that they 
would stand out of their way.” If he had lived some years 
longer he might have seen his warning inverted by men who 
have considered themselves his disciples. He might have seen 
it become a popular doctrine that the duty he urged upon men 
who have not yet passed the vigour of life should be regarded 
as the vice of tyrants, and the superstition of a discarded past. 

What has caused this change? How is it that good men 
look on at the cruel Irish tyranny which English coercion aims 
at checking without any sympathy except for the tyrants? A 
single case of such ill-treatment as the Commissioners report to 
be too numerous to cite except in examples, if reported by some 
tourist as occurring in a Christian family under Turkish mule, 
would rouse indignant and widely felt compassion. What would 
be said if a Bulgarian child had been maltreated as was little 
Mitchell, the boy of eleven who in 1887 was irrecoverably 
injured in trying to carry bread to a father half starved by the 
refusal of his townspeople to supply him with food? It would 
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be felt by any one who could cite it on the vaguest evidence to 
be of itself an argument against the rule which sanctioned it. 
Why not when it is put forward, with a numerous company 
of similar events, on testimony which has borne cross- 
examination in a court of justice? There is no magic in 
the encircling sea that it should convert outrage to needful 
discipline ; there is no mystic prerogative in race that it should 
change acts of barbarous tyranny from an indictment to a claim. 
If we found a compact kingdom by our side composed of tyrants 
and slaves, we might hesitate to engage on a war of liberation. 
But how is it that the existence of such tyranny is made a basis 
for the demand for its legal sanction? The answer has a wider 
interest than that which pertains to our subject, for that very 
reason its statement must be of the briefest, yet we enter on no 
irrelevant peroration when we thus conclude. 

The strange apathy and indifference among a certain section 
of Englishmen to the sufferings of those Irish who have 
undergone martyrdom in the noble effort (for surely such 
martyrdom renders it noble) to pay their debts, or fulfil their 
legal obligations, is explicable by several causes, some quite 
new, and one very old. We live in an age when the restraints 
which arise from a belief in the Invisible have suddenly been 
withdrawn from among men. An irreverent epigram still 
preserves the memory of a judge who pronounced a belief in an 
endless Hell to form no part of the Christian creed, and so 
closely associated in the popular imagination was the idea of 
Hell and of endlessness, that the two vanished together. God, 
to that popular imagination, was the Judge no longer. Man 
will strive after no virtue that is not Divine; if God has ceased 
to judge, so will men. Thus justice has undergone an eclipse in 
the world of aspiration ; it is not only that men do not attain 
it, they no longer make it their aim. All Christian feeling 
thus released rushed with a strong current into that channel 
which Christianity did so much to deepen—the sense of need 
rather than of guilt in others, the feeling which, in different 
dialects, we speak of as mercy in God, and generally as 
generosity in man. The moment we transfer a_ political 
question from the ground of justice to that of generosity we are 
certain to enlist a large amount of popular sympathy that is 
sincere, lively, and fearless in proportion toitsignorance. Perhaps 
it is really easier to be generous than just, and although empty 
talk about justice is as easy as empty talk about generosity, it is 
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very easy to preach and promote a feeling of generosity which 
is not hypocritical, but which has nothing to do with any real 
willingness to suffer. It is very hard to be just, it is not easy to 
be consistently generous, but the édea of generosity is not so 
indissolubly connected with difficulty as that of justice is, and 
it is in the world of ideas that moral influences take their rise, 
Many kindred influences tell in the same direction as the 
eclipse of justice in popular aspiration. God the Creator has 
vanished from the popular imagination, no less than God the 
Judge. His place is taken in the realm of general opinion by 
that principle of growth which we call Nature, and it is a 
correlate of such a feeling that characteristics of race take a new 
aspect, and a temptation felt by a majority of the same blood 
becomes as it were transfigured into a claim. 

These are influences of the spirit of the age—we may say the 
temper of the hour; but they are perhaps less important to 
remember in connection with the strange lack of indignation at 
so much cruelty and wrong, than a feeling as old as history. 
What people really dread is to investigate the divinity that doth 
hedge a king. The people has succeeded to the power, the 
prestige, and the license of the monarch. The sins of the mob 
profit by the halo formerly surrounding’ the sins of the Cesar, 
and men flatter and fawn on the many, as formerly they 
flattered and fawned on the one. The victims of outrage in 
Ireland, we must never forget, belong to the ranks of the 
undistinguished and the poor. Nevertheless it is the undistin- 
guished and the poor who hope to profit by these outrages. 
Hence the perpetrators everywhere profit by the new deference 
for poverty. The worship of the majority secures to the needy 
so that their need is clamorous, exactly the kind of deference 
which was formerly paid to the claims of royalty. Men tremble 
to withstand the clamour of a multitude, as formerly they 
trembled to withstand the behests of a king, The new servility 
escapes some obvious dangers of the old. Perhaps the obvious- 
ness of this difference is itself a danger. The worship of the 
powerful poor, if it be not so ignoble as the worship of the 
powerful rich, is far more widely injurious. It injures millions 
where its predecessors injured units, and poisons with its 
widespreading and penetrating demoralization the very springs 


of a national life. 
JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





BRANTWOOD, CONISTON: 
JOHN RUSKIN’S HOME. 
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“Oh; “tis a quiet, spirit-healing nook, 
Which all, methinks, would love.”—-COLERIDGE. 


LOOKING back on fifteen years’ happy friendship with the 
owner and inmates of Brantwood, one particularly bright red- 
letter day stands out clearly defined on the horizon of time, to 
be recalled even now with vivid distinctness, while many more 
recent events have faded away into the unremembered past. As 
such, at any rate, I have always regarded my first visit to 
Brantwood ; it has been succeeded by many happy memories of 
bright days spent under its roof, and is connected with many of 
life’s most valued associations, but nothing can ever efface the 
impression made upon one in youth by the first vision of a great 
life and its surroundings, which tell at every turn of that life’s 
wonderful work. To this day I never turn up the Brantwood 
drive without remembrances, aspirations, hopes I thought dead, 
springing to life again in connection with that well-remembered 
day of long ago. 

Bearing in mind Mr. Ruskin’s maxim (“ Going by railroad I 
do not consider travelling at all, it is merely being sent to a 
place, and very little different from becoming a parcel”), and 
therefore, not wishing to be received as a parcel, it has always 
been my habit to arrive at Brantwood, after thirty miles’ drive 
through some of the most beautiful parts of our well-beloved 
Lancashire and Westmoreland ; Wordsworth has said that “ the 
stranger, from the moment he puts his foot on Lancaster sands, 
seems to leave the turmoil and traffic of the world behind him, 
and, crossing the majestic plain where the sea has retired, he 
beholds, rising apparently from its base, the cluster of mountains 
among which he is going to wander, and by whose recesses, by 
the Vale of Coniston, he is gradually and peacefully led.” 
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I can lay no claim to the title “stranger” in “our ain north 
countree,” but it has certainly often seemed to me that the drive 
either alone with the mountains, about which Ruskin has taught 
us so much, or perhaps in converse with a friend as to that 
which was the object of our journey, was no inappropriate 
preparation for the mind, to gather its utmost from society and 
scenes, which those who have known them will unhesitatingly 
pronounce one of the privileges of their lives. Whether with the 
primroses and the fresh larch green, with the spring songs of the 
birds in the air, 


“When green leaf and blossom, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving, all come back together,” 


er when the wild roses and heather are everywhere, with red 
rowan berries hurrying to bear them company, or even, when 
Coniston Old Man rears his grand head in the garb of winter's 
snow, a sight so beautiful and so little sought—under all these 
varied sights and sounds of the year’s wonders (which, because 
they are regular, we have ceased to think wonderful) has the 
road to Brantwood been to me familiar and beloved ; for itself, 
for that to which it led, for the memories it leaves behind it each 
time, until they are refreshed by another journey. 

Crossing Windermere Ferry, you climb the hill behind it, and 
passing Sawrey, skirt along the shores of Esthwaite Tarn with 
its water-lily fringe, which brings you to the little old world 
village of Hawkshead, where you are pressed to bait bya 
considerate ostler; whether considerate of horse or tip must be 
left to those who know the canny north countryman to decide! 
Presently a long hill is reached and surmounted, and then comes 
the first good view of the “Old Man,” and Coniston Water, with 
Yewdale Craggs mounting guard over the north end of the Lake 
At adrinking-fountain, erected by Miss Beever, whose “ Frondes 
Agrestes,” and “ Hortus Inclusus,” have already made her name 
widely known, the main road to the village of Coniston is lett, 
and we turn off down a’ steep and winding lane, which 
followed on the high ground, along the shores of the lake for 
about two miles, until you come quite suddenly upon a singularly 
peaceful-looking little nook, from whence opens out the short 
carriage-drive, under tall larches on one side, and a lovely mossy 
wall, covered with a profusion of ferns, on the other, bringing 
us to the door, and hearty welcome, which, at Brantwood, i 
always bestowed upon its threshold ; an excellent type of that 
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courtesy and kindness, which, from the moment you enter it, is 
showered upon its visitor. I see its courteous master, as I saw 
him a few weeks ago, hat in hand, with gracious words of 
welcome and. affection, before the hospitable lintel is passed, 
reiterated on all sides by the happy party that forms his home. 

Those who imagine Mr. Ruskin as a learned recluse in the 
solitude of northern mountains, little guess the bright home 
made for him by his cousin Mrs. Severn, who in 1864 became 
an inmate of his mother’s house, and who has been the object of 
his most loving devotion ever since. She has been introduced 
to the public in “ Przeterita,” as she was to Mr. Ruskin himself, 
with the words “this is Joan ;” but only those who know her, 
realize all that is contained in those three words, 

In her, Mr. Ruskin has found no ordinary daughter. All he 
has been to her in early youth, is repaid to him sevenfold by the 
affectionate solicitude, which has been of so much importance 
to his well-being all his life; and now, when enfeebled health 
and strength come, the natural result of a life of colossal work, 
she is by his side, absolutely essential to the days of evening. 
Has he not himself told us, “ work while you have light, especially 
while you have the light of morning?” Has he not himself said, 
many years later, “ zow I want blue sky, pure air and peace?” 
Would that those friends who profess to love him—but still 
expect so much from him, for which he has not strength—would 
that they could remember now, that these are his days of evening. 
A daughter’s love, children’s voices, and “peace at eventide,” 
are fitting surroundings for the end of a great and beautiful life, 
and such are his, who has nobly given to the world and posterity, 
his very best strength and help of life’s morning. 

Mr. Ruskin has told in “ Preeterita,” the history of his love for 
our Lakeland, and Coniston in particular, ever since the days of 
childhood, when he and his mother made Coniston Waterhead 
Inn their headquatters, while his father transacted the usual 
travelling part of a wine merchant’s business in the adjacent 
towns of Whitehaven, Lancaster, Ulverston, and other northern 
places. Mr. Ruskin senior (his son writes) was devoted 
to the place ; “the view of the long reach of lake, with its 
softly-wooded lateral hills, had for my father a tender charm 
which excited the same feeling as that with which he regarded 
the Lakes of Italy.” Few years of the son’s early life were 
without a visit to the Lake district, and he always held a peculiar 
belief in the healing powers of mountain air, and his own pure 
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lake water in particular. Once, some nineteen years ago, after a 
serious illness at Matlock, he was heard to say, “If I could put 
lie down in Coniston Water I should be well;” so, that when 
Mr. Lynn Linton, to whom Brantwood previously belonged, 


gave him the first offer of the place when it was to be sold, it js _ 


not surprising to hear that Mr. Ruskin bought it at once, with. 
out even going to look at house or grounds, which he had never 
seen previously, except as regards their situation from the lake. 

It is more my purpose in this article to add my humble 
tribute of love for a great personality, and to discuss the interest 
of its surroundings, than to attempt to add to the much already 
written by far abler pens, as to John Ruskin’s work and 
teaching ; at the same time, few stronger tokens of the mind of 
aman can be found, than those which are to be traced in the 
things he loves, and places around him. From this point of 
view comes the wse to the public of Brantwood, and in this 
light, with the kind permission of its inhabitahts, I desire to 
place it before readers. From no wish to pander to the modern 
love of details about a distinguished personality, but to permit 
others, as far as possible, to enter its cabinets, and study its 
walls, which have contained for me, on every occasion of doing 
so, rare interest, and, I hope, education. 

After that cordial greeting already referred to, we pass 
through the hall, where, facing the visitor, are two striking 
female figures by Burne Jones, done originally for tapestry ; one 
represents a figure of Justice and the other, Cleopatra. Entering 
the drawing-room, some of Mr. Ruskin’s own beautiful drawings 
are passed, a notable one being that of San Miniato at Rome. 
The whole characteristic, of what may be termed th< upholstery 
of the house, is that of solid comfort; so called artistic furniture 
and papers know it not, and indeed they would be sadly out of 
place on walls papered with Turners, and inhabited by thirteenth 
century illuminations! The drawing-room shows, perhaps, more 
than any other room, Mr. Ruskin’s catholic spirit in art; here 
we have a charming child portrait of a little Gainsborough girl, 
a great favourite with its owner, and a fascinating picture for all 
beholders ; then there is also Burne Jones’ “ Fair Rosamund,” in 
the act of putting up her white signal for the approach of Henry. 
Facing the window is Mr. Ruskin’s own copy of that very 
characteristic Botticelli, “ Zipporah,” in the Sistine Chapel, and a 
very beautiful drawing, also by him, of the entrance to “St 
Mark’s at Venice,” a fine delicate piece of work, in his most 
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minute and conscientiously exact style; such stone tracery 
has rarely met with such an artist, or one who could give 
so much care and time to details. Apropos of such work, 
Iam reminded of having once foolishly asked Mr. Ruskin with 
youthful audacity to draw me a jay’s feather, like one Mrs. 
Severn possesses ; a gem in its own line, and worn by her as 
such ; the Professor (as his friends still love to call him) gently 
rebuked me for my ignorance in evidently not knowing what 
sort of a request I was making, and actually took the trouble to 
write to me on the subject, in order to explain that such a 
feather as I desired, meant “two days’ very hard work”; St. 
Mark’s tracery must have meant at least two months’, and in 
order to do it at all, scaffolding was specially put up, for 
which Government permission was ‘required: the result being 
a master’s sketch, which, for fineness of detail, it would be 
impossible to surpass. Then there are black and white sketches 
by Ruskin and Prout, and two birds’ nests and some fruit in old 
William Hunt’s most characteristic style, special favourites of 
Mr. Ruskin’s, and which indeed as samples of their particular art 
could not be excelled. 

Leaving the drawing-room we seek the new dining-room 
which Ruskin built some ten years ago, its long arched gothic 
window reminding one of those of the Venetian palaces ; this 
makes the whole of one side of the room, a kind of opening over 
green bushes on to the lake, while another bay-window gives 
lovely views of its north end. 

Over the mantelpiece is the celebrated picture of a Doge of 
Venice, by Titian, which was shown in the Ruskin and Whistler 
trial as Ruskin’s instance of what was meant by real good 
painting. The Doge is a splendid richly coloured portrait, 
full of character and strength—the painting of the head and 
head-gear is specially elaborate and ornate. Two very in- 
teresting portraits next claim attention, that of Turner by 
himself, at the age of seventeen, given by him to his house- 
keeper, who bequeathed it to Mr. Ruskin, and this of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, also by himself, at the age of nineteen. It is both 
curious and interesting to turn from one to the other of these 
great artists in youth, so dissimilar both in their work and in 
their characters. In Turner’s picture, with his thoughtful poetic 
boy’s face, one seems to see foreshadowed the dreams, for they 
were hardly realities, which constituted his later pictures. Mr. 
Ruskin says that this portrait “in the first place shows the 
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broad and clumsy manner of Turner's painting in the period ] 
have called the school days; in the second, it is to me, who 
knew him in his age, entirely the germ and virtually capable 
contents of the man I knew.” Turning to Sir Joshua’s forcible 
young countenance, it is easy to trace the characteristics which 
eventually made him the first English portrait painter, which 
rank he still holds; a man to whom courts and distinctions 
came as a matter of course, as did the flowing calm streams and 
the fisher’s rod to Turner. 

Next come two “Annunciations” by Tintoret ; they are 
designated by Ruskin’s truth-loving spirit as “ pot-boilers”! 
They would be treasures in many a collection, but they are 
not high in place at Brantwood, and have therefore very bad 
positions in dark corners, with their backs to the light. 

Immediately facing them and the bay window, are three 
portraits by Northcote, of the deepest personal and much artistic 
interest. The centre one (they are all life size) shows a little 
child of three, with light hair and blue shoes, running along 
with a little King Charles’s spanicl, a sweet baby, about whose 
future imagination might well run riot, did we not know now, 
that our best imaginings would stop very far short of where his 
has gone and led others, since those early days when John 
Ruskin played as a child with Northcote’s little dog, which the 
artist sought on every occasion to introduce into his pictures. 

Northcote, at one of their sittings, asked the child what he 
would like to have drawn in the picture, feeling sure beforehand 
that his answer would suggest the dog; but little John was 
already an artist in fecling, and his answer was “ blue hills”; a 
fact sufficiently curious and not without promise in a child of that 
age. And blue hills there are, though Northcote cannot perhaps 
be said to be seen at his best as a landscape painter. But the 
first love of all Ruskin’s life was contained in that three-years-old 
answer—blue hills—and his great teacher selected, Nature. 

The child’s picture has on either side of it, two excellent 
portraits of his father and mother ; that of the father is an 
especially strong, characteristic painting, of a very fine subject; 
a powerful head and eagle eyes, from which no ordinary soul 
looks out. Mrs. Ruskin’s picture bears the stamp of an excellent 
likeness, and makes it easy to believe in the somewhat rigorous 
treatment to which, we learn from “ Preterita,” she subjected her 
son in early life. On brackets between, and a little below these 
pictures, are some figures by Andrea Pisano, fragments of the 
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original font by him in the Baptistery at Florence. This font 
was built for the baptism of Philip de Medici in 1577, after 
which his father Francesco de Medici caused it to be broken up, 
so that no lesser mortal than his son should ever be baptised 
therein. It was replaced by the present font, also attributed to 
Pisano, and the fragments of the old one carried away as relics 
by the religious Florentines ; some of them came into Mr. 
Ruskin’s possession, and as treasured relics these still remain at 
Brantwood. A beautiful Botticelli “Madonna and Child,” 
painted on wood, must complete all that space will allow to be 
noticed of the Brantwood dining-room, which contains almost 
biographical evidence of Ruskin’s life and work upon its walls, 
and his first love, Nature, from its windows. 

Leaving the dining-room, we come next to the room of the 
house, Mr. Ruskin’s study. 

What does not that wonderful study embrace? No taste, 
hardly a pursuit, but is here represented by some of the most 
beautiful things in the world, which are the pride alike of Nature 
and Art to lay at the feet of those who truly love them; and 
over all reigns that quiet care and order typical of their master’s 
mind. Much might be said of the Brantwood mental atmosphere 
generally, but here one realizes, if it may be so put, that this 
room is the holy of holies of the house, sanctified by the daily 
work, thoughts and prayers of one of the greatest, most reverent 
and holy minds the world is ever likely to know. Let us enter 
into the spirit of our surroundings, for we may well feel we are 
on hallowed ground. ) 

Round the little bow-window where Mr. Ruskin’s table and 
arm-chair are always placed is a low wide shelf, where a little 
garden of flowers gladden his eyes ; a branch of sweet briar and 
scented heather, the lovely white harebells and the tiny rock- 
roses, all have a share of his daily. regard. Carefully placed 
among them are the last geological specimens which may have 
excited the Professor’s interest in his daily walks, collected in 
this lovely region whence even stones have been made to speak 
his beautiful thoughts and language to the world at large. From 
the window we look straight down on the peaceful waters of 
Coniston Lake, and across it to the farmhouse—“ with its ivied 
chimneys thick and strong like castle towers,” where Sir Philip 
Sidney loved to visit Ame, Countess of Pembroke,—on to the 
broad base of the “Old Man.” How Mr. Ruskin loves his own 
particular lake he has told the world, and given her fame, 
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Every day he has lived there, I believe I may say, his love for 
his north-country home has increased ; and it would not be 
more than the truth to state, that no lights or shadows on the 
“Old Man,” no ripple or dark evening cloud passes over the 
lake, but has not had its interest for, and won fresh affection 
from him, who finds poetry and teaching in every phase of 
nature, 


“Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your flowery skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author rise.” 


Such was Turner’s motto to his early picture called “Morning 
among the Coniston Fells,” and just such a morning is often to 
be seen from the study window. “I raise my eyes to these 
Coniston Fells, and see them at this moment imaged in their 
lake in quietly reversed and perfect similitude, the sky cloudless 
above them, cloudless beneath, and two level lines of blue 
vapour drawn across their sun-lighted and russet moorlands, 
like an azure fesse across a golden shield.” Such is the ever- 
present view from his window, varied according to Nature's 
moods, well calculated to inspire a Ruskin, were inspiration 
needed. 

How often in the study has Mr. Ruskin warmly greeted me, 
and spent hours in showing the stores of his treasure-house with 
the kindest explanations, and the most interesting histories 
connected with each; beginning with the beautiful Madonna 
and Child over the fireplace, a splendid specimen of Luca della 
Robbia’s best work, a dearly-loved item in the collection, and 
passing on to where, round it on shelves, are ranged the valuable 
Greek vessels, dug up in Cyprus by General Cesnola, for the 
possession of which Mr. Ruskin paid an enormous sum, half of 
which was promptly confiscated from the General by the Greek 
Government. Most of these vessels date between 700 and 
800 B.C. and are as lovely in form as they are historically 
interesting. The marvellous collection of Greek coins, the 
missals, manuscripts, minerals, crystals, cabinets full of Turners 
of renown, are indefinitely known by many people to form this 
“ King’s Treasury ;” but known almost more as of some fanciful 
palace in the air, than as of a reality ; and indeed it is difficult 
in words to give any idea of the wealth of beauty and interest 
contained here, or to make selections among them when all are 
worthy of description. 
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The missals and 13th-century Bibles are among the most 
remarkable private collections extant. From among them let 
us choose a wonderful 13th-century musical-service book or 
antiphonaire. This belonged to and was originally written for 
the Abbesse of Beau Prés. All the music is in the old four-line 
stave, with the lozenge-shaped notes of the period ; but what 
gorgeous colours and what wondrous gold did those 13th- 
century masters of the pen shower upon their well-beloved 
vellum! That they fully realized their work was for posterity, 
is proved by the Latin dedication in this particular volume, 
which runs to this effect : that to him who makes the charge of 
this book his special care it will bring a blessing ; but, if by 
chance it fall into the hands of the destroyer, “Anathema” be 
upon his head. The dedication has guarded the book safely 
through five centuries, for it is in perfect condition, and those 
who spent so much beautiful labour on its construction would 
feel the aim of their work fulfilled did they but know the favour 
it has won in the eyes of one, who, perhaps, in this 19th 
century, stands alone in his power of appreciation of its 
beauties. I cannot forbear from quoting here a few lovely lines 
from “ Preterita,” in which Mr. Ruskin tells of his first missal 
possession, a little 14th-century “ Hours of the Virgin,” acquired 
by him in 1851. All missals should be his, to whom they can 
so speak. “The new worlds which every leaf of this book 
opened to me, and the joy I had counting their letters and 
unravelling their arabesques, as if they had all been beaten gold 
—as many of them indeed were—cannot be told. For truly a 
well-illuminated missal is a fairy cathedral, full of painted 
windows, bound together to carry in one’s pocket, with the 
music and the blessing of all its prayers besides.” 

The 13th century must be, however, left. behind, with only a 
passing reference to one marvellous vellum Bible of that date, a 
piece of unsurpassably beautiful writing and illumination, and 
the 18th reached, for the purpose still of looking at manuscripts 
of equal interest, and almost, from a different point of view, as 
wonderfully written. These are Ruskin’s seven volumes of 
original MSS. by Sir Walter Scott. “Peveril of the Peak,” 
“Woodstock,” “The Fortunes of Nigel,” and others are all 
there, in the form in which these creations of genius first saw 
light. What is almost as remarkable as themselves is their 
penmanship. Hardly an erasure or correction is to be seen as 
Wwe turn page after page of the neat. closely-written, and easily- 
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read handwriting of the great novelist. In these days of 
type-writing and many other rapid substitutes, we have almost 
forgotten that the object of handwriting is for it to be read, and 
a much-needed lesson is to be found in Sir Walter’s beautiful 
MSS. _ Ruskin’s devotion to Scott, and his influence on his 
writings are well known, (he speaks of “my own chosen 
masters—Scott and Homer,”) and these manuscripts are dearly 
prized. It used always to be the custom at Brantwood for the 
Professor to read aloud one or other of the Waverley Novels for 
an hour in the evening. He knew many of them by heart, and 
they never failed to give him unfeigned delight. He specially 
loved the humour of Scott, as indeed, who does not? But 
perhaps still more did the wonderful descriptions of Scottish 
scenery appeal to, and remain for him (the Professor) always 
“eternal examples of the ineffable art which is taught by the 
loveliest nature to her truest children.” 

But whether it be with the music of “Wandering Willie” 
in “ Redgauntlet,” or with the scenery of the “ Heart of 
Midlothian,” or with Scott’s men and women, each and all are, 
in their different ways, thoroughly sympathetic to Ruskin’s 
own feelings and ways of thought; he has told us that, in 
Scott’s Flodden, we have “the truest and grandest battle-piece 
that, so far as I know, exists in the whole compass of modern 
literature. I include the literature of all foreign languages, so 
far as known to me; there is nothing to approach the finished 
delineation and flawless majesty of Scott’s Flodden.” So much 
to show how valued are Mr. Ruskin’s Scott possessions. Among 
the manuscripts is acompiete volume of Sir Walter’s letters on 
the erection of Abbotsford to his builder Johnson, which are of 
the greatest interest. It seems extraordinary they should have 
been allowed to pass out of family hands, as Sir Walter's family 
still possess Abbotsford ; but they would possibly never be so 
much valued as they are at present, where every word the 
great novelist ever penned is regarded jealously as a treasure, 

I have now come to the most important part of the many 
jewels that Brantwood contains. To the right of the study 
door are four very fine Turners. First, “Farnley Hall in 
Yorkshire,” where Turner spent so much of his life, and which 
is still a treasure-house of some of his best work. How 
magnificently the fine position of Farnley is given, the distance 
too with its atmospheric effects, giving exactly the characteristic 
Yorkshire sweep of country for miles round! “Not a space of 
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the park is modified, just as the trees were set, he sets them ; 
marks carefully the line of the drive up to the house, and then 
applies his whole skill to lead the eye delightedly into the 
finitudes of distance across the moorlands; and to find minute 
decoration of herbage and heath among the sandstone blocks of 
the foreground.” “Heysham,” which hangs besides Farnley, 
looks right across the Morecambe Sands to Coniston Old Man. 
This drawing is a very great favourite of Mr. Ruskin’s, though 
hardly less so than “ Egglestone Abbey” in Yorkshire, to which 
he is quite devoted. He considers it “one of the finest in the 
series, its foliage notable also for intense truth to the spot” (the 
series referred to being that which he has called “ Reality— 
England at Rest”). Perhaps to the ordinary observer, a 
delightful drawing of Richmond in Yorkshire is even more 
attractive than these other two, any one knowing the unrivalled 
position of that fascinating place—let me thankfully add that it 
is not yet a haunt of the ordinary tourist !—can imagine how 
Turner could treat such a subject ; the castle commanding the 
whole, the walks of the castle walls, and beneath the lovely 
stream of Swale. “There is no more lovely rendering of old 
English life ; the scarcely altered sweetness of hill and stream, 
the baronial ruin on their crag, the old-fashioned town with its 
little gardens behind each house, the winding walks for pleasure 
along the river shore.” 

It has always been Mr. Ruskin’s habit to change the Turners 
on his walls, choosing some half-a-dozen for his daily food at 
one time, but all round the room in various positions are many 
more. Among them on my last visit there was the splendid 
drawing of the “ Spliigen ”—“ the noblest Alpine drawing Turner 
ever made ”—considered by its owner the finest in the house, and 
presented to him after his illness in 1878 by the many devoted 
friends who seek to do him honour. Nor must a delightful 
Italian landscape be forgotten, for the possession of which the 
Professor gave the sum of £1200. “Italy as Turner knew 
it.... doing thirty or forty miles a day, chatting in every 
village, walking up every hill, staying in every lovely place ; 
and seeing, what none of you, my poor readers, can ever see 
more—human life in its peace and its homes!” 

A very interesting picture is the drawing of the terrible 
landslip which took place in Switzerland, burying under dark 
masses of rock the ancient village of Goldau ; Turner has here 
employed that fiery-red, wild sky which Ruskin has often said 
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invariably denotes with him, wrath—“ the scarlet of the clouds 
was his symbol of destruction, in his mind it was the colour of 
blood ;” the whole picture produces a wondrously dramatic effect 
upon the mind, an unusual word perhaps to apply to a landscape, 
but none the less true in this instance. This picture, Mr. Ruskin 
considers “the mightiest drawing of his (Turner’s) final time.” 

Turning to a large cabinet, its outer doors being flung open, it 
is found to contain forty Turners! Some slight sketches, some 
finished drawings, but all of rare interest. They are of course 
carefully framed, and can be drawn out from their seclusion 
by handles. Among these is a lovely one of Rome from 
Monte Mario looking across to the Ripetta, full of beautiful 
detail. “This little drawing represents within its compass of 8} 
inches by 54, every principal building in Rome in Turner’s time, 
so far as they could be seen from this point ; and that with such 
earnestness and accuracy, that if you take a lens of a good 
power to it you will find even the ruinous masonry of the arches 
of the Coliseum distinctly felt and indicated.” 

Then we must look at Florence from Fiesole, and “ the broken 
bridge at Narni,” with its wonderfully painted water (“a more 
lovely study of water surface does not exist ”), containing under 
its ruined arch an entire miniature picture. How often has 
Mr. Ruskin pointed this out to me with the aid of a powerful 
lens, without which it was impossible to see the full beauty of 
such art. Then we come to a lovely drawing of the curious 
little lake of Nemi containing in the middle distance the famous 
summer residence of the Popes, Castel Gondolfo, the extreme 
distance looking towards Terracina. “This,” says its owner, 
“is the ‘loveliest drawing of the series,’” which he has called 
“ Dreamland, Italy.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s chief favourite among this particular collection 
is a beautiful finished water colour of the “ Falls of Terni” ; the 
curling of the water through the rocks in this picture is a perfect 
masterpiece of drawing, as the rainbow reflection in the fall 
itself is of painting —“ for pure painting of light and mist, I know 
nothing like it.” 

All the drawings referred to so far, with one exception, belong 
to Turner’s serious, sober period, beautifully distinct and 
absolutely faithful; an exception should be made of the 
ruin of Goldau, where one may sze a foreshadowing of his 
more extravagant later work, here stopping short at what may 
be called imaginative work. “Turner’s love of truth was stem 
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and patient as Dante’s, so that when over these great capacities 
—truth and beauty—come the shadows of despair, the wreck is 
infinitely sterner.” 

Before leaving this enchanting treasure-house we have to see 
the “Liber Studiorum”; a complete set of Turner’s beautiful 
mezzotint plates engraved with his own hand, for description 
of which I may refer the reader to the last volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” which gives their meaning fully. The beautiful and 
celebrated collection of birds by H. S. Marks, R.A., and lovely 
sketches of Albert Goodwin’s have also shelves or drawers 
allotted to them ; besides which, there are the exquisite drawings 
of Miss Alexander reproduced in the “Roadside Songs of 
Tuscany,” about which Mr. Ruskin has written so much, and his 
very choice collection of Miss Kate Greenway’s dainty fancies, 
in which we find every possible shape little people can take 
contributing youthful homage to the great Master who loves 
them well. 

But as there is still much to see in the rest of the house, with 
sorrowful steps the study must be left. Few people in youth, or 
for that matter in age, could have felt otherwise than that their 
minds had been lifted to the wonderful in nature and in art, and 
to the idea of true greatness therein, as he would have it, by a 
visit to the study of John Ruskin; though such a visit as I 
have endeavoured to describe is the result of selections made 
from those of fifteen years rolled into one, and only possible on 
paper. 

Ascending the staircase, which has for ornament a magnificent 
Tintoret, we open the second door on the left, which is the 
Professor's bedroom, if such it should be called; it certainly 
holds a bed, but otherwise, “picture gallery” would be a much 
more applicable term. It contains twenty-one masterpieces by 
the man of whose work its owner says, “I spent the strongest 
ten years of my life in endeavouring to show the excellence of 
the man I believed—and rightly believed—to be the greatest 
painter of the schools of England since Reynolds.” The room 
is small, commanding the same fine view of Coniston as the 
study, which it is immediately above ; at one end is a well-stored 
book-case, containing many modern books one would hardly 
expect to see as Ruskih’s choice; among them a very fair 
flavouring of the French novel, but Mr. Ruskin is nothing, if not 
_ Catholic in his tastes, and they are all the more valuable in 
Consequence, Everywhere else glitter the Turners, and really 
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the effect is almost dazzling as you enter the room, with its 
delicate yet brilliant colouring, set one and all in the Ruskin 
carved frames made without a joint from one piece of tested, 
beautiful wood. Many of these gems are known to the public 
from exhibitions at various times and places. One of the most 
beautiful is that of Salisbury Cathedral with a storm sweeping 
over the plain ; the sky is of unsurpassable beauty in its effect of 
“fast-flying storm and following sunbeams,” a great sunbeam 
breaking from the clouds and resting on the cathedral, suggesting 
its right importance as a “light to lighten the darkness,” 
while a lesser gleam touches the top of a village spire in the 
distance ; “ April weather,” and its soft clouds and gentle beams 
are entirely within the scope of Turner’s enchantment and 
arrest. The picture altogether is in his very finest style, and 
described at length in “ Modern Painters.” In contrast to it 
is the Pass of St. Gotthard, a somewhat wild dream, but, if 
once one has been enabled to follow the suggestions of such 
pictures, as taught by Ruskin, I am not sure that they do not 
possess greater interest than those which win the admiration of 
any uninitiated observer. These drawings, their great unraveller 
has told us, must be looked upon as phases of the wonderful 
mind which may be studied through them ; they do not contain 
that execution or worship of beauty which we have recognized 
in many others, but nevertheless, Ruskin’s criticism upon the 
“ Zug,” the “ St. Gotthard,” and “ Goldau,” is as follows : “ Done 
passionately, and somewhat hastily as drawing near the end. 
Nevertheless, I would not take the rest of the collection put 
together for them .... he is not showing his hand in these, 
but his heart.” 

Which of the two master-minds, connected for all ages, really 
works its magic on the beholder is a fair question, impossible to 
the writer to answer, whom, personally, these later pictures have 
affected most ; but is it the pictures themselves, or his thoughts, 
his teaching, always connected with them? he who has found in 
them, “absolute truth of passion, and truth of memory, and 
sincerity of endeavour”? At any rate it is safe to say that 
Turner’s later pictures, viewed without Ruskin’s light upon them, 
would be a closed book to all; with it, they are rainbows of 
light, full of mystic, visionary wonder. 

Here also is the famous Coblentz—“ there is nothing in painters 
work of any time more exquisite”—and the beautiful Bolton 
Abbey, analysed at length in “Modern Painters ;” it contains 
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glorious rock-drawing and beautiful dark-flowing water, with 
trees drooping over it ; Turner’s well-beloved fisherman making 
one feel that his appreciation of the scene was not only the 
artist’s but the angler’s ; as Mr. Arthur Severn said, “no one but 
a fisherman—not even Turner—could have painted that rod!” 

All these water-colours, with very slight exception—and there 
are many many more—remain in absolute perfection ; hardly 
any fading, of which we have heard so much in connection 
with water-colour drawings lately, is visible; their colours are 
as delicate and as brilliant as the day they left the painter’s 
brush; most of them at Brantwood directly facing the light, 
and being exposed to it to no ordinary extent. 

Standing amid this wealth of beauty, one cannot help thinking 
of the first picture which laid the foundation of such a noble 
gathering, when years ago Mr. Ruskin’s father gave him, “ not 
for a beginning of a Turner collection, but for a specimen of 
Turner's work, which was all—as it was supposed—I should 
ever need or aspire to possess—the Richmond bridge, Surrey.” 
Mr. Ruskin goes on to tell us what an event its acquisition was 
in the family, and describes it as remarkable for the quantity of 
Turnerian subject and character united in this single speci- 
men: “it had trees, architecture, water, a lovely sky and 
clustered bouquet of lovely figures .... a more wonderful or 
instructive piece of composition I could not have had by me ; 
nor was I ever weary of trying to analyse it.” It is charac- 
teristic of the man, that Ruskin’s many jewels have never made 
one less valuable to him, and he has kept all his life an equal 
pleasure in the possession of each of his more lately-acquired 
treasures, which he has described regarding the first Turner 
that belonged to him. 

Yet two more interesting portraits claim attention before 
leaving the house, to wander about the lovely moorland and 
woodland paths, with which Brantwood is surrounded : they are 
both in Mrs. Severn’s bedroom, and represent Mr. Ruskin’s 
father, and himself in 1857. They are both crayon drawings by 
George Richmond, the one of Mr. Ruskin showing that the 
charm of expression, with which those who have only known 
him in later years are familiar, was equally present in youth. 
The likeness altogether still remains remarkable, and to its owner, 
Mrs. Severn, this portrait is a priceless possession: a beautiful 
recent engraving has been done from it by Holl, of which I am 
glad to possess a print, 
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“Now you must come all over the gardens, or you won’t have 
half seen Brantwood,” says Mrs. Severn, the best and kindest of 
cicerones ; this was on my red-letter day, so far back in the dark 
ages, that I only like to think of the day, not at all of the 
distance of time that has intervened! Since then, either in 
company or alone, I have wandered many times over the lovely 
Brantwood paths, most of them cut out of the wood by Mr. 
Ruskin himself, “ where views of exceeding splendour and beauty 
are commanded in all lights,” until every footstep has some 
pleasant memory. First, we will go to the Fairfield Seat, (the 
“show ” walk at Brantwood, for those who cannot mount the moor) 
in spring-time, walking there through a perfect mist of hyacinths 
“opening in flakes of blue fire,” an easy, pleasant ascent among 
woods, from which you come out quite suddenly upon a most 
gorgeous mountain view. Straight in front of you Helvellyn 
and Fairfield rear their mighty heads; nearer come Raven 
Craggs, Yewdale “ with its grey rocks cushioned with heather up 
to their summits,’ and Weatherlam, while the lake and its 
peaceful little village lies at our feet. 

The grandeur of the hills contrasting with the peace of the 
valley, has no more favoured point from which they may be 
seen, but those who can, will not be content without a further 
climb on to the little moor just above the house, as I saw it last. 
A mass of heather and bracken, mingled with the late wild 
raspberries and strawberries which abound at Brantwood : the 
things this little moor grows by nature, and still further has been 
made to grow by art, would make a long story! I must be 
content to tell of the juniper and dog roses clustering “everywhere, 
and mount a little higher by the path which leads over into the 
Grisedale Valley, when we suddenly find ourselves in a cherry 
orchard! Mr. Ruskin agrees to keep this orchard for the benefit 
of the birds who are his tenants, for there are seldom cherries 
to be found there except by themselves ; they look upon an 
orchard in such a position as their own by right of soaring, and 
succeed easily in keeping possession of their stronghold. 

Still, in the middle of high moorland ground, there 7 an 
orchard and was a field of corn, which for some years grew 
there, the result of much labour and cost. Mr. Ruskin 
tried hard to show that such places could be utilized here 
after the manner of the Swiss, but he did not sufficiently take 
into his calculation the price of labour in England, and so the 
experiment failed, rather to the joy of his friends, who think there 
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is enough utility in England already ; and [though a corn-field 
being cut without steam may be “an entirely beautiful sight,” 
such a moor as Brantwood is more lovely still, left to its heather, 
its little brown boggy bits, and its lovely wild flowers. 

Winding down the hill and a short distance through the wood, 
is Ruskin’s own garden. Here the Professor permits no other 
toil than his own, and, if some day Mrs. Severn slips in with a 
gardener she knows she has done a naughty thing, and trembles 
accordingly. A sudden little green cultivated place in the middle 
of tall nutwood, which in spring is full of daffodils and cherry 
blossoms, with the hum of bees and the distant ripple of the lake, 
such is the spot Mr. Ruskin has chosen especially for his own, 
and many an hour has he walked up and down its sunny paths, 
worked in its plots, or sat in that dearly-loved corner seat, where 
a peep of the silver lake below reflects the sunshine above. He 
who has taught us that “the noblest human life was appointed to 
be led by the cattle-field and in the garden” is prouder of his 
toil here, than of his making of great books and renown. 

The return to the house is through a terraced garden, past a 
famous potting-shed, so built as to admit a natural waterfall to 
take its course down one wall—a shed which adjoins the new part 
of Brantwood, at one period nearly stopped in course of 
building, because, as its owner told the astonished local mason, 
“it was hard that the author of the ‘Stones of Venice’ could not 
have the stones of his own house placed as he wished!” An 
amusing story in connection with this same mason is told 
of Mr. Ruskin. The man required an advance of money con- 
nected with the building, which Mr. Ruskin gave him, and then 
held out the paper for him to sign the receipt. A great deal of 
hesitation and embarrassment ensued, somewhat to Mr. Ruskin’s 
surprise, as he knows a north countryman a great deal too well to 
expect embarrassment from him. At last the man said in dialect, 
“Ah mun put ma mark!” He could not write. Mr. Ruskin 
rose at once, stretched out both hands to the astonished rustic, 
with the words “I am proud to know you. Now I understand 
why you are such an entirely good workman.” A somewhat 
rough criticism on education, but oftentimes a very true one. 

From the garden a peep at the harbour, at the bottom of a 
little paddock, must be taken, ' built, as is well known, by devoted 
Oxford undergraduates for their beloved Master. Rumour has it 
that our friend the local mason had some hand in its completion, 
but any way there it is, truly and firmly built, and in it, among 
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other craft, is the “ Jumping Jenny,” a boat of Mr. Ruskin’s own 
design, and christened after her of “Redgauntlet” fame—a 
good boat and a very safe one, doing credit alike to her great 
designer and the local joiner who carried out his plans. The 
last time I was in the “Jumping Jenny ” was alone with the 
Professor rowing, and I remember well, he talked of Byron's 
poetry in his own beautiful fashion. We both loved it, and said 
so, in these days when literary fashion scoffs at it somewhat. 
No Englishman has ever expressed passion as Byron did; 
Swinburne’s is an almighty force of passion, but Byron’s is 
the warmth of a southern temperament which hardly realizes 
its own exceptional quality. All this, and much more, occupied 
a journey across the lake to the “Thwaite,’ the “Jump” 
acquitting herself manfully, bearing in mind that, as she carries 
waves and stars all over her shining bows, the arms of Sir 
Francis Drake, navigator, so she must act up to the grandeur of 
her proud escutcheon. 

To any one who has followed this little history of the contents 
and surrounding of Brantwood, its life will not be difficult to 
realize. Interesting employment both for out-doors and in-doors 
alike is amply provided, and in addition to this, its inhabitants 
safely preserve a rare gift of entertaining—entertaining in the 
true sense of the word, not a succession of more or less fatiguing 
festivities which seem often to weary both host and guest, but the 
entertainment of brilliant conversation, of story, of joke, of in- 
cident, so that never for a moment flags the pleasure of the day, 
when it is pleasure’s hour ; but be it remembered, Brantwood is 
a home of work, not play ; work, pursued earnestly both in the 
study and the studio. Perhaps not a little ofthe charm of the 
place is derived from help given and interest shown in the work of 
its guests, be that what it may. Given the morning to work, and 
perchance to study of its art treasures, the afternoon to delight- 
ful wanderings by moor or lake, the evening to conversation, 
music, a novel, moonlight boating, or, equally fascinating, sailing 
the lake on a stormy night, and the exterior life at Brantwood is 
before you. The interior life is for those who have known it only. 
To this belong the words, the looks, the deeds of kindness, which 
go to form memory’s golden store for ever. 

And now, before quitting a place, always most unwillingly left 
for many reasons, it behoves one to remember that the reader's 
question may not unnaturally be, “as much has been told here of 
the privacy of home surroundings, what manner of man is he 
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intimately, who has consecrated so much by his publicly-known 
gifts?” 

Ruskin has, without reserve, told the world in the preface to 
“Sesame and Lilies” “what I am; since I take upon myself the 
function of a teacher it is well that.the reader should know as 
far as I can tell him. Not an unjust person; not an unkind 
one; not a false one; a lover of order, labour, and peace. 
Yet if any one, skilled in reading the torn manuscripts of the 
human soul, cares for more intimate knowledge of me, he may 
have it by knowing with what persons in past history I have 
most sympathy. I will name three.” 

The three men named are Guido Guinicelli, Marmontel, and 
Swift ; from this Ruskin argues resemblance between his own 
character and certain points in that of each of them ; Guido for 
strength and depth, Marmontel for thoughts of things and 
people, and Swift for “enforced and accidental temper.” This, 
though possibly a full character of himself, needs more un- 
ravelling than most people have the courage to undertake ; 
comprehension of it being only possible after minute and con- 
scientious study of the three characters of which he considers 
his own a compound ; and even after this were done, it may 
be questioned whether any one can sketch their own character 
truly. At any rate, as far as I have been able to realize the 
characters of the three men referred to, it seems to me that Mr. 
Ruskin has overlooked some of his own most valued and attrac- 
tive attributes in their selection ; also, it is my special wish to 
draw attention to one or two points of character which seem to 
me often omitted by those who, in many respects, have studied 
himself and his work, in a way I can lay no claim to having 
done. 

First, the wonderful reverence which he has always had for the 
least object or matter which seems to him part of God’s scheme 
in connection with earth or heaven: a mind whose religion is 
not confined to prayers or praises, though these are not lacking, 
but exists in the air he breathes and the ground upon which he 
walks. It wiil not be easily possible to find a more eminently 
religious, reverent mind than his, dy xature—that is, by the gift 
of God ; holding a theology plainly set forth, in the teaching of 
Divine Love, to be found in that marvellous passage concluding 
“ Queen’s Gardens,” which commences “ at the garden of hat gate 
He is always waiting,” and again in the introduction to “Sesame 
and Lilies,” “believe me, then, the only right principle of action 
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here, is to consider good and evil as acquired by our natural 
sense of both, and to strive to promote one and to conquer the 
other, with as hearty endeavour as if there were, indeed, 
no other world than this .... The God-given passion of 
Humanity which alone can recognize what God has made 
good.” 

To pass to smaller but equally characteristic matters. The 
great simplicity of life,and indeed of character in everyday 
existence, is another thing which all his friends have known and 
valued in Ruskin; the children’s pleasures are his; no one, 
however insignificant, enters the house without receiving a 
“thankful hearing” and attention from him. Here then lies the 
essence of true and courteous hospitality. No one is ever per- 
mitted for a moment to feel “ out of it ;” never is conversation so 
arranged that any one present may not take an interested share 
in it; for to draw out the ideas of the least talkative among his 
guests, and to make him or her a personality among the rest, 
has always seemed to be Mr. Ruskin’s special and graceful 
care. No wonder that in his home he is loved, as it is rarely the 
lot of man to be; no wonder that a simple, courteous, kindly 
example of life, has made the mental atmosphere of Brantwood 
as fresh, bright, and genuine as its own pure mountain air; no 
wonder, that to those who know it now, it is a painful impossi- 
bility to think of the place as it must be, when his great spirit 
shall have fled. 

But, after all, such as these are selfish repinings ; what is 
greatest of Ruskin will be always with us; to instruct, to help, 
to point out beauty, to hallow all he has loved, to sanctify his 
written words. Of Dante and Milton he told us long ago, 
“ There are none who for earnestness of thought, for mastery of 
word can be classed with these ;” at least one other great name 
shall join the goodly company, of whom no truer words than 
these, his own, can be spoken, and that name is—John Ruskin. 


A. M. WAKEFIELD. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
SIR GEORGE AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


In times of emergency people who usually pass for being 
rather weak and silly, are apt to astonish their betters, and 
Marcia’s behaviour earned her golden opinions from the doctor 
and Mortimer when they arrived at her villa with their helpless 
charge. She was very pale, but she evidently realized that, if she 
was to be of any use, she must keep her nerves under control, 
and she did what she was told to do quietly and silently. Also 
she and Lady Wetherby had made such preparations as were 
necessary ; so that the patient was very soon placed under con- 
ditions as favourable to his recovery as any conditions could be. 
The doctor, however, declined to commit himself to any 
statement as to the probability of recovery. “It is very natural 
that you should ask me the question, my dear madam,” he said 
to Marcia, not unkindly, “and you are so composed and sensible 
that I would willingly tell you the truth if I knew it. Only it is 
quite impossible for me or anybody else to know it yet. I 
should like, if you please, to have a second opinion ; but I must 
warn you that at the best you will have to make up your mind 
to some days of uncertainty. That much is inevitable.” 
Nevertheless, the result of the consultation which was held 
that evening was, upon the whole, satisfactory, and when, on the 
following morning, her son began to show signs of returning 
consciousness, Marcia, for one, felt sure that he would live. 
Certainly, if careful nursing can keep life in a man, Willie had 
every chance given to him; for nothing could have exceeded 
his mother’s patient and unwearied devotion. Neither by day 
nor by night could she be persuaded to leave his bedside ; she 
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seemed able to dispense with sleep ; she displayed a marvellous 
intuitive knowledge of all that he wanted ; and when by slow 
degrees his reason came back to him, she was more than 
rewarded by his helpless reliance upon her and by the {faint 
smile which from time to time gave evidence of his gratitude. 
She felt that her boy was once more hers and hers alone. Of 
course he would get well and strong again ; and then, perhaps, 
remembering these dark days, he would understand what 
apparently he had not altogether understood of late, that her 
love for him had never suffered change or diminution. 

Perhaps it was because they knew him to be in such admirable 
and competent hands that his friends at Malton Lodge abstained 
from calling personally at the house. They sent every day to 
inquire how he was going on, and received replies which 
presumably contented them. At any rate, they were not missed 
by Marcia, while Willie, for his part, was too weak and confused 
to think at all. He had no recollection of the accident; he 
realized very little more than that he was ill and desperately 
tired, and that his mother was taking care of him. When at 
length he was pronounced out of danger and could talk fora 
few minutes at a time, and when the pain in his head became 
less wearing, he began to enjoy this irresponsible, irreflective, 
dependent sort of existence, which was very much like a return 
to childhood. He asked no questions ; he was perfectly satisfied 
to lie there and be nursed and kissed and made comfortable. 
Only he was dimly aware of being on the old terms with his 
mother, which was perhaps as great a source of happiness to 
him as to her. 

But naturally such a state of things could not last, and one 
day, while Marcia was sitting beside him, waiting patiently for 
him to open his eyes, he said: “Tell me all about it, mother. 
Have I had brain fever, or what has it been?” 

“No, dear; you have had an accident,” Marcia answered ; 
“but we needn’t talk about it yet.” 

“T want to know, though,” he returned, with something of the 
petulance which belongs to convalescence. “I can’t remember 
any accident. We are at Torquay, aren’t we ?—and I have no 
horses here.” 

“Tt wasn’t a hunting accident,” Marcia explained; “you 
were hurt on board Mr. Mortimer’s yacht. I can’t tell you 
exactly what happened, because I haven’t seen Laura Wetherby 
since she came to break the news to me, and I didn’t pay very 
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much attention to what she said at the time ; but I think it was 
the mast, or a bit of the mast, that was broken off by the wind 
and fell upon you. Really people ought not to have such 
flimsy masts !” 

“Or such flimsy skulls,” Willie suggested, smiling. 

He resumed, after a pause: “I think I am beginning to get 
hold of it now. I went out sailing with them, and we had to 
put back because Lady Wetherby was sea-sick, wasn’t that it ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered Marcia; “I didn’t ask for 
particulars. All they told me was that you had been more than 
half killed ; and there’s no harm in my saying now that you 
have been very near death. Oh, my own dear Willie, if you 
only knew how thankful I am, and how frightened I have been!” 

For the first time during his illness she broke down and burst 
into tears. Willie also had tears in his eyes, which, considering 
his weak state of health, did not, perhaps, disgrace his man- 
hood; and, naturally enough, the current of his ideas was 
diverted by the embraces and assurances of mutual love which, 
as a matter of course, followed. But currents which have been 
diverted return inevitably in the long run to their original set ; 
so that an interval of twenty minutes or so sufficed to bring the 
invalid back to the point of inquiring: “Have you any news to 
give me about Lady Evelyn?” 

Marcia drew back at once and her voice changed. “I suppose 
you want to know whether she is going to marry that man or 
not,” said she. “I haven’t heard anything about it; but I 
should think she would marry him. Would you care so very 
much if she did?” 

Willie made no reply for several moments; but at last he 
said: “I hope she won’t. I can’t believe that she is really fond 
of him.” 

“That means that you are fond of her. I was afraid of it, 
and I am very, very sorry that it is so. Oh, Willie, how can 
you be so foolish! The girl is neither pretty, nor nice, nor— 
nor anything! If she has encouraged you, that is only because 
she is greedy of admiration, as almost all girls are. But what is 
the use of talking? I should never convince you that I care a 
thousand times more for your little finger than she does for your 
whole body. Parents give and children take—that is one of the 
unalterable laws of nature, no doubt.” 

In all probability it is ; yet some parents give more than 
others and some children are exceptionally grateful. Willie, at 
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all events, was not insensible to his mother’s loving care of him, 
nor was he disposed to cavil at the somewhat unreasonable form 
which her affection seemed to be taking. He had always under- 
stood her pretty well, and although he himself was not of a 
jealous temperament, he could make allowance for those who 
were otherwise constituted. 

“Tt is quite possible to love more than one person at a time,” 
he said quietly. “One loves different people in different ways, 
I suppose ; but I know I shall never love anybody in the world 
in just the same way as I love you, mother. At one time I did 
think that you had forgotten me; but I shan’t think so again, 
you may be sure. As for Lady Evelyn, she never gave me any 
encouragement at all; she was friendly and nothing more. | 
shall be sorry if she marries Mortimer, because, as I tell you, I 
don’t believe she is really fond of him; but I am certain that 
she has not for one moment dreamt of marrying me.” 

“So am I,” Marcia declared, rather cruelly. ‘ Still you don't 
deny that you have dreamt of marrying her.” 

Everybody, surely, has a right to his dreams, however pre- 
posterous these may be, and Willie was about to put ina plea 
to that effect, when a knock at the door called his mother away, 

While this colloquy—which, it must be admitted, was hardly 
of a nature to soothe the nerves of a convalescent—had been 
going on, another had been taking place downstairs between 
Mr. Archdale and a very unexpected visitor. Poor Archdale 
had had a bad time of it since his stepson’s accident. No 
attention whatever had been bestowed upon his personal 
comfort ; his existence had been virtually ignored, and the 
quality of the dinners set before him had deteriorated in a most 
heartrending manner. He had made no complaint—partly, no 
doubt, because he had had nobody but Flossie to complain to— 
but he did feel that he was being rather hardly used, and he 
trusted that, as soon as Willie’s broken head should be healed, 
the young man would see the propriety of taking himself off. 
Hospitality, after all, does not mean the keeping of a private 
hospital. 

Now it came to pass that, just as he was inwardly debating 
whether it would not be right and kind to address a few lines to 
Blaydon Hall and to give other people a chance of helping to 
nurse the sick man, a card was brought to him which seemed 
quite like an answer to his unspoken prayer. He had not 
imagined that avuncular solicitude would bring Sir George 
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Brett all the way down to Torquay; but, since such was 
apparently the case, he congratulated himself and hurried out 
into the hall to extend a warm welcome to the new-comer. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Sir George,” said he. “It is many 
years since we last met.” 

Sir George, who was holding his hat and stick in his right 
hand, may have thought that it would be rude to offer his left 
to Mr. Archdale, At all events he abstained from doing so and 
answered curtly : “ Yes, a good many years. Is it true that my 
nephew is lying in this house in a critical condition ?” 

“Please come in and sit down,” said Archdale. “No, I 
believe that your nephew’s condition is no longer considered to 
be critical, though he has had a narrow squeak for it. I suspect 
that for the first two days the doctors thought it was all up with 
him; but he has turned the corner now, and perhaps a change 
of air, as soon as he is fit to travel-——” 

“I must say,” observed Sir George, who had remained 
standing, “that I think a most extraordinary want of con- 
sideration has been shown for his aunt and myself. It was by 
mere chance that I heard of his accident through a paragraph 
in a weekly newspaper. Pray, sir, would you have thought it 
necessary to inform me of the circumstance if my nephew had 
died?” 

“Undoubtedly I should,” replied Archdale urbanely ; “ indeed, 
to tell you the truth, I was just thinking of writing to you when 
your card was given to me. I quite feel that you are entitled 
to an apology, though perhaps not from me personally, because 
Iam a mere cipher in this house, and, as I have scarcely seen 
my wife since that un’ucky day, I have had no means of 
knowing what has been done or left undone. Do sit down.” 

Sir George deposited himself upon a chair with an air of 
protest and reluctance. He hated holding any parley with this 
man ; but he had had a long journey and a terrible fright, and 
he was beginning to feel very tired. He said: “I should like 
to see my nephew for a few minutes. There is no objection to 
my doing so, I presume ?” 

“None whatever, that I am aware of,” answered Archdale. 
“T'll ring and tell somebody to let my wife know that you are 
here. Meanwhile, you'll have some tea or—or a brandy and 
soda or something, won’t you? ”, 

Sir George rather stiffly declined any refreshment, but said 
he would be glad to hear a more detailed account of the 
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accident than had come to his knowledge through the press, 
He was not, of course, told of one incident connected therewith 
which would have given him unfeigned satisfaction, because no 
revelation upon that delicate subject had been made to his 
informant ; yet, while he listened, his features relaxed, for he 
was thinking to himself that worse luck may befall a diffident 
suitor than to be half killed before the eyes of the beloved one. 
He did not care to put more queries than he could help to 
Mr. Archdale, nor did he gratify that ill-used personage by 
intimating any intention of removing his nephew from the 
premises ; but when he was conducted upstairs and encountered 
Marcia upon the landing, he unbent so far as to shake hands 
with her. 

“TI confess, Mrs. Archdale,” said he, “that I am amazed at 
your having neglected to communicate with me either by 
telegram or letter ; still it is, I suppose, possible that this may 
have been due as much to anxiety and preoccupation as to 
heartlessness, and I feel that we owe you some thanks for your 
careful nursing of our poor boy.” 

He really meant to be gracious to a woman whom he disliked ; 
but, as may be imagined, his words were not relished by Marcia, 
who flushed angrily. 

“He is zot your poor boy,” she returned, “and I don’t want 
to be thanked by anybody for having nursed my own son. As 
for my_not having written to you, I was under the impression 
that you had refused to hold any communication with us.” 

“Ordinary rules do not apply to extraordinary circum- 
stances,” observed Sir George. “ However, we will let that 
pass. Perhaps you will allow me to see Willie for a few 
minutes. I will not remain with him longer than you may think 
advisable_in his present state.” 

So moderate a request could scarcely be refused, though 
Marcia would fain have refused it. She said: “ You can go in 
for five minutes, if you like; but he ought not to talk much, 
and I hope you will be very careful to say nothing that could 
excite or distress him.” 

Glancing at his watch, Sir George gave the required promise. 
Whatever may have been his shortcomings, he always kept his 
word, and precisely upon the expiration of the time allowed him, 
he emerged from the sick-room and rejoined Marcia, who, by 
dint of a vigorous call upon her reserve powers of generosity 
znd self-control, had waited for him outside, He was so kind as 
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to express once more the sentiments of gratitude which had 
already offended her. 

“From what Willie has told me, and from what I myself 
have seen,” said he, “I am convinced that nothing more could 
have been done for him than has been done. He is now, I 
hope, well advanced on the road towards recovery, and I shall 
lose no time in telegraphing to his aunt, who, as you will 
understand, is very anxious. I may possibly call again 
to-morrow morning ; but in any case I shall leave this by the 
afternoon express,” 

He then bowed ceremoniously and withdrew, leaving it to 
be inferred that, the circumstances having ceased to be extra- 
ordinary, he saw no reason for offering his hand a second time 
to a lady with whom he did not wish to be upon speaking 
terms. 

Marcia drew a long breath of relief when she heard the front 
door close behind him; for she had been in mortal terror lest 
he should have come to insist upon Willie’s removal to Blaydon, 
and she had prepared herself for a struggle whence she had 
hardly expected to issue victorious. But, as things had fallen 
out, it seemed that there was little danger of her maternal 
privileges being infringed. “After all,” she reflected, rather 
shabbily, “I suppose neither he nor Caroline want to be 
burdened with an invalid. All they want is an heir, and I’m 
sure I don’t grudge them that. On the contrary, I should be 
only too delighted if they would take themselves off and make 
room for him!” 

Sir George, for his part, went away pretty well satisfied. He 
had honourably refrained from agitating his nephew ; but he 
had thought it permissible to put certain questions with 
reference to Lady Evelyn, and the answers which he had 
received had been of a nature to render his own proper course 
of action quite clear to him. That, of itself, is always a source 
of legitimate satisfaction to the single-minded ; so that he 
returned to his hotel feeling far more at ease than he had been 
on leaving it, and, after having despatched a reassuring telegram 
to Lady Brett, dined and slept well. 

Now, the course of action as to the propriety of which Sir 
George was so decided was one which many people might 
consider a trifle audacious; but not many people are blessed 
with the comprehensive knowledge of the world and its in- 
habitants which Sir George Brett possessed. It was therefore 
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without any misgivings that he ordered a fly on the ensuing 
morning and had himself driven up to Malton Lodge ; nor was 
he at all surprised when the private interview with Lady 
Wetherby which he demanded was accorded to him. “She 
knows well enough what has brought me here,” he thought to 
himself complacently, as he sat down and awaited her ladyship’s 
entrance. 

As a matter of fact, Lady Wetherby had not the faintest idea 
of what the man wanted. She came in presently and said how 
glad she had been to hear favourable reports of Willie's 
condition ; after which she looked politely interrogative. Sir 
George, who was before all things a man of business, came to 
the point at once. 

“TI do not wish to appear too abrupt, Lady Wetherby,” he 
began ; “but I have not much time at my disposal, and I must 
beg you to excuse me if I don’t beat about the bush. The long 
and the short of it is that this nephew of mine is desperately 
smitten with your daughter. I daresay that is no news to you. 
Well, then you will naturally ask what are his means and 
prospects, and I am ready to give you the fullest and most 
candid information.” 

Sir George accordingly went into figures, of which the 
magnitude was sufficiently imposing, and wound up by asking: 
“Now, what do you say, Lady Wetherby? Are you with me 
so far?” 

Lady Wetherby looked, as she felt, a good deal perplexed. She 
had had no explanation with her daughter ; she did not know 
whether Evelyn was conscious of having made that involuntary 
and incriminating ejaculation on board the yacht; she could 
not even tell for certain whether it had been overheard by 
Mr. Mortimer, who was still in Torquay, but whose attentions 
had undoubtedly become less marked since the day of the acci- 
dent. Her impression, however, was that her pet scheme was 
doomed to failure: added to which, she desired nothing more 
ardently than her daughter’s happiness—provided always that 
that result could be achieved by reasonable methods. Personally, 
she did not think that Willie Brett was quite well born enough to 
be her son-in-law ; still, if he was the man of Evelyn’s choice and 
if he was to have all that money, she would not feel justified in 
turning her back upon him. To these conflicting sentiments she 
eventually gave utterance with much ingenuousness, admitting 
that she had noticed Willie’s attachment to her daughter, but 
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making no secret of the obstacles which she saw in the way of 
the proposed match. 

“T am not at all sure that my son would approve of it,” said 
she ; “I cannot answer in any way for Evelyn herself, and, for 
my own part, I will tell you frankly that I have had other 
views 

“Yes, yes; I know all about that,” interrupted Sir George 
without ceremony ; “but I am not going to admit that Willie is 
this Mr. Mortimer’s inferior. In point of pedigree he may be 
below him ; but that doesn’t count for a great deal in these days, 
and after what I have told you, you will perceive that he will be 
a considerably more wealthy man—subject, that is, to conditions 
which I will specify presently. May I take it that, if my nephew 
cannot count upon your support, he can count at least upon your 
neutrality ?” 

That word seemed to describe Lady Wetherby’s mental 
attitude correctly enough, and she signified her assent. “But I 
hope you understand,” said she, “that the decision rests with my 
daughter, not with me. I have always thought that she had a 
right to choose for herself and that I should have no right to 
thwart her, unless she chose a man of bad character or one whose 
means were insufficient.” 

“Exactly so,” agreed Sir George approvingly-—for in truth this 
was just what he had wanted Lady Wetherby to say, “Well, I 
don’t think you will find a better or steadier young man in 
England than my nephew, and I have told you what his means 
will probably be. It now only remains for me to state my 
conditions, which I hope you will consider justifiable. Mrs. 
Archdale, I know, is an old friend of yours, so I will say nothing 
against her ; but as regards her husband, I am entitled to say 
behind his back what I should not hesitate to say to his face: 
namely, that he is an idle spendthrift and that I do not mean him 
to live in luxury upon his stepson for the rest of his days. He, 
or his wife—it doesn’t much matter which—has already borrowed 
money of Willie, and if that sort of thing is not nipped in the 
bud it is sure to go on and increase. Consequently, I have told 
Willie—and what I have said I shall stick to—that any future 
loan made by him to his mother will entail the loss of every 
penny that he would otherwise inherit at my death, and I 
may add that it would entail the forfeiture of the very 
handsome allowance that I propose to make to him upon his 
marriage,” 
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“ And did he agree to that ?” inquired Lady Wetherby, a little 
taken back. 

“T can’t say that he did. He is not wanting in common sense; 
but he is young and does not know the value of money. More. 
over, he is fond of his mother—having seen nothing of her since 
he was a child.” 

“TI don’t think we can fairly blame him for being fond of his 
mother,” observed Lady Wetherby, laughing. 

“Tt isn’t a question of praise or blame; it is a question of 
whether he is to be allowed to make a fool of himself or not. It 
is-also a question of whether he is to be allowed to make a fool 
of me, and to that I am ready with a decisive reply. I can 
devote my money to more useful purposes than the maintenance 
of the Archdale family.” 

“Well, but,” objected Lady Wetherby, “if he won’t make a 
promise which I really doubt whether I should make if I were in 
his place, what is to be done?” 

“ Simply this,” answered Sir George: “he must be given to 
understand that unless he complies with my conditions, he may 
as well give up all hope of ever winning Lady Evelyn. Heill 
not throw his mother overboard to please me or to get my money: 
as I tell you, he is young and, in some respects, foolish, But 
throwing the girl whom he loves overboard will be quite another 
matter. I merely wish to be able to tell him upon your autho- 
rity that you will not consent to your daughter’s marriage with 
a pauper, and in telling him so I shall not exceed the limits of 
truth, I believe?” 

“Tt is true that I do not think Evelyn would be happy as the 
wife of a poor man,” answered Lady Wetherby slowly. “At 
the same time, I do not quite like threatening him with sucha 
severe punishment for doing what I suppose we all feel that 
our children ought to do forus. I know very little about Marcia 
Archdale’s circumstances ; but they may be worse than I 
imagined. Suppose she were to fall into a state of absolute 
destitution ?” 

“My dear madam,” answered Sir George, “her husband can 
support her perfectly well if he chooses to work ; but he won't 
work unless he is driven to it. That is the long and the short 
of the whole matter. As for me, I am an old man; I cannot 
expect to live for more than another ten years, though I may 
reasonably expect to live as long, and it is hardly possible for 
me to place restrictions upon the spending of my fortune after 








my death. But in ten years’ time Willie will know a good deal 
more than he knows now. For the present I must be firm. I 
have put my terms before you: may I ask whether they meet 
with your approval ?” 

“TI don’t think I can say any more than I have said,” Lady 
Wetherby replied, after a moment of consideration. “It is my 
duty to insist, so far as I can, upon adequate provision being 
made for my daughter; but any understanding that may be 
entered into between you and your nephew is your concern. I 
would rather not be mixed up in it.” 

“That is enough,” Sir George declared. “I feel that my 
position is now very greatly strengthened, and I will not trespass 
any farther upon your time.” 

He added some formal words of thanks and withdrew, quite 
pleased with the diplomatic ability which he believed himself to 
have displayed. If the lever which he now held under his hand 
was not powerful enough to jerk that young man clean out of 
the rut of mistaken filial sentiment, why then the young man 
must be such a consummate fool that no sane person would 
dream of leaving him a fortune. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MORTIMER TAKES LEAVE. 


Sir George went straight off to demand a farewell interview 
with his nephew, which Marcia, who received him, willingly 
sanctioned. If all he wanted was to say good-bye, he might 
do that, and welcome. She would doubtless have shown herself 
less amenable had she divined the true nature of his errand ; 
but, little though she liked her brother-in-law, she did not give 
him credit for such malignant ingenuity as was implied in his 
present system of tactics, and of course it was none of his business 
toenlighten her. But with Willie Sir George was quite straight- 
forward and plain-spoken. 

“Now, my boy,” said he briskly, as he seated himself by the 
bedside, with a hand on each knee, “I’ve brought you a piece of 
good news which will do more for you than all the doctor’s tonics, 
Thope. I’ve just been having a little talk with Lady Wetherby 
about your love-affairs, and I’m glad to tell you that she agrees 


9 me in thinking you a very eligible suitor for her daughter’s 
and,” 
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Willie’s large eyes, which looked unnaturally large now that 
his face had become so pale and thin, grew larger still, and a 
sudden light leapt into them. “Did she really say that?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

“ Why in the world shouldn’t she, you silly fellow? I told 
her what your prospects were, I told her what I was prepared to 
do for you on your marriage, and, like a sensible woman as she is, 
she admitted that you are not the sort of fish that one lands and 
then throws back into the water. In point of fact, she took 
precisely the view which I was sure that she would take. Upon 
the understanding that you are te be my heir you may pay 
your addresses to Lady Evelyn ; but not otherwise. I explained 
to her that you would certainly be my heir, subject to the one 
condition that you know of. Under the circumstances, I hope 
and believe that you will see the absolute necessity of complying 
with that condition; but I don’t wish to argue about it. I 
prefer to leave the matter in your hands, only assuring you 
that neither Lady Wetherby nor I can alter our decision.” 

Willie, for his part, had no inclination to argue. His brain 
still worked feebly, and just now it was fully occupied with the 
amazing fact that Lady Wetherby had consented upon any 
terms to hear of him as a wooer. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said, after a pause. “Has Lady 
Evelyn refused Mortimer, then? Did you see her?” 

“Qh, no,” answered Sir George, laughing ; “I can deal with 
old ladies, but you must undertake the young ones. I didn't 
inquire whether Mr. Mortimer had been refused or not; butit 
is evident that he hasn’t been accepted, so you may. draw your 
own conclusions from that. I should say that you had nothing 
to do but to get well as quickly as you can and then go in and 
win. Don’t you fall into the mistake of undervaluing yourself, 
young man; Lady Evelyn won’t do badly when she marries 
you, you may depend upon it.” 

Willie had very little to say in reply to this encouraging 
assurance, nor did he pay much heed to his uncle’s final 
exhortation, which, when summed up, amounted only to 4 
solemn warning against the folly of quarrelling with one’s bread 
and butter. 

“Understand me,” Sir George concluded ; “I do not ask you 
to do anything shabby or mean. Such an accident and illness 
as you have had must necessarily entail considerable expens¢, 
and it would not be fair that this should fall upon Mrs. Archdale 
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Indeed, I should be very sorry to think that you or I were in 
any way indebted to her. I have therefore written a cheque in 
your favour for £200, which ought to be sufficient to pay the 
doctor and compensate her for any outlay that she may have 
incurred. If it is not, you can let me know. What I will not 
permit is that her husband should look upon you as a possible 
source of income; and the sooner you make that clear to him 
the better.” 

After Sir George had taken his departure Willie had leisure 
to think matters over (for Marcia had been waylaid by her 
husband, who wanted to know how long this preposterous 
manner of life was likely to last, and had to be pacified at some 
expenditure of time and patience). Well, amid so much that 
was uncertain, there stood out one great and indisputable fact : 
Lady Wetherby was no longer opposed to his candidature. To 
what this unexpected change of front might be due, Willie could 
not conjecture—possible to Mortimer’s rejection, possibly to the 
golden promises held out by his uncle. But, whatever might 
be its cause, its importance, taken in conjunction with the equally 
important fact that during all this time Lady Evelyn had not 
plighted her troth elsewhere, could hardly be overrated. And 
then, as was but natural, he began to ask himself whether the 
stipulation imposed upon him was of so unjust a nature that he 
could not submit to it. He remembered Drake’s warning ; he 
himself doubted the abstract wisdom of supplying his lazy step- 
father with funds ; moreover, his own resources would not enable 
him to do this, except to a very limited extent, while his uncle’s 
would not, of course, be available for such a purpose. Upon 
the whole, it seemed as if he might very fairly represent that he 
was fettered by the unalterable decision of others. 

However, he said nothing about all this to his mother, who, 
when she came into the room, was too full of her personal 
grievances to ask questions. 

From that day forward Willie’s convalescence proceeded 
rapidly. He was very eager to get well, very eager for news of 
his friends at Malton Lodge, and all the more so after he heard 
from his mother that Lady Wetherby had at last been to call. 
It did not appear that Lady Wetherby had said anything worthy 
of record in the course of her visit, and she had not been 
accompanied by her daughter ; still, the mere circumstance that 
she had walked up to the house was not without significance, 
and Willie made so bold as to request that when she next came 
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he might be allowed to see her. For that privilege he 
waited in vain; but, one mild, sunny morning, when he was 
lying on his sofa beside the window, which, despite the 
advanced season of the year, had been thrown open for his 
benefit, a visitor was announced whom he was almost, if not 
quite, as glad to see. 

“Well, old man,” said Mr. Mortimer, shaking him heartily by 
the hand, “you’ve had a rough time of it, haven’t you? But 
you're pretty well all right again now, eh ?” 

“T shall be soon, they tell me,” answered Willie ; “but I can’t 
walk yet and I am as weak asacat. Still I believe I’m round 
the corner. Sit down and tell me the news. What have you 
been doing with yourself all this long time ?” ' 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Mortimer. “Playing golf— 
loafing about—one thing and another. I should have hooked it 
long ago, only I didn’t like to go till I was sure you were out of 
danger ; you see, I feel that I’m in a sort of way responsible for 
your misfortune, though, goodness knows, I wouldn’t have had 
such a thing happen for a thousand pounds. However, I think 
I can safely take my ticket now; and in point of fact I’ve come 
to say good-bye. I’m off to-morrow morning to do a few weeks 
of shooting. I hear first-rate accounts from my keeper, I’m 
glad to say; so I hope to get some fellows down and have a 
good time.” 

It was noticeable that his manner was somewhat unnaturally 
jovial, and that after the first moment he showed a disinclination 
to look his friend in the face. The latter felt that it was quite 
out of his power to keep up a conversation upon indifferent 
topics ; so, at the risk of giving offence, he asked presently— 

“ How have things gone with you, Mortimer ?” 

“Oh, middling well, thank you,” replied the other ; “ I haven't 
much to complain of, except an overdose of Torquay. I doubt 
whether I shall ever revisit this enchanting spot.” 

“You know what I mean,” persisted Willie ; “you can’t have 
forgotten what you said to me the day before we went out in 
the yacht. Has she refused you?” 

“Hasn’t had the chance, my dear boy. When one is 
perfectly certain of being refused, one takes the liberty of 
sparing oneself an unpleasant five minutes. I freely admit that 
I’ve been as blind as a bat and as stupid as an owl ; but more 
by good luck than good guidance, I did discover just in time that 
I might about as well propose to the Empress of China as to 
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Lady Evelyn. I suppose you knew that all along. Or didn’t 
you know?” 

Willie shook his head. “How could I know?” he asked, 
“TI thought she would most likely accept you ; only, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t think she was exactly in love with you.” 

“H’m ! that isn’t over and above complimentary to her; but 
you can make her an apology if you like, because, you see, you 
did her an injustice.” 

“I suppose I did,” said Willie meditatively ; “but, as she 
doesn’t know that I was unjust and probably wouldn’t care if 
she did know, I don’t think I'll risk the impertinence of an 
apology. From what she said I gathered that she liked you 
without being in love with you, and that she considered that 
suficient for all intents and purposes. Personally, I can’t 
believe that mere liking is sufficient; and that’s why I won't 
pretend to be sorry for you, Mortimer.” 

“Have I asked you to be sorry for me?” Mortimer inquired. 
“T should have been very sorry for myself if she had accepted 
me only because I am more or less a matrimonial prize ; but I 
am glad to say that I don’t believe she ever contemplated any- 
thing of the sort. You apparently do.” 

Willie could not deny that he had so believed. In his own 
mind he had made many excuses for the girl whom he loved ; but 
he did not feel much inclined to state these by way of excusing 
himself, and it looked as though a conversation which at the 
outset had promised to be interesting would not leave him much 
wiser with regard to Lady Evelyn than he had been before. 
But Mortimer, after sitting silent for a few moments, startled 
him by resuming suddenly— 

“T say, Brett, I want you to tell me something. You needn't 
unless you choose; only I took you into my confidence, you 
know, so it isn’t an unpardonable piece of presumption to ask 
for yours. Are you yourself in love with Lady Evelyn?” 

Nobody altogether enjoys answering a question of that kind ; 
but Willie could not help feeling that his questioner was 
entitled to an honest reply, and this he accordingly gave, getting 
rather red in the face over it and stammering a good deal. 
“But I hope you understand,” he added, “that I never meant to 
deceive you. I would have told you the truth before; only I 
didn’t see what possible difference it would make to you. And 
indeed I don’t see now.” 

“That’s all right, old chap,” said Mortimer, holding out his 
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hand with good-humoured magnanimity. “I only wanted to 
know ; I didn’t suspect you of having been anything but 
perfectly straight with me. As you say, your telling me 
wouldn't have made a bit of difference. I should have proposed 
all the same, because, to be quite frank, I shouldn’t have 
thought much of your chances, I think a good deal of them 
now ; I think you will get what you want, and—and I’m 
sincerely glad of it. What’s the use of being a dog in the 
manger? Being out of the hunt oneself isn’t a reason for 
grudging another man his luck, especially when he’s a good 
fellow, as you are.” 

This was really handsome behaviour, and so Willie thought, 
He tried, so far as Anglo-Saxon reticence would allow him, to 
express his appreciation of it, and he also tried, as all of us 
‘probably would have done in his place, to find out what reason 
his friend had for speaking with such confidence. These latter 
efforts, however, met with no success. Mortimer would only 
say that he had taken note of certain trifling incidents and had 
drawn his own deductions therefrom. He was not prepared to 
reveal, nor in truth could he honourably have revealed, a secret 
which had been involuntarily betrayed in his presence. 

Nevertheless, he was extremely friendly and encouraging ; so 
much so that after a time Willie, taking heart of grace, confided 
to him the dilemma in which he found himself, owing to the 
restrictions placed upon him by his uncle, and asked for his 
advice. 

“You see,” said he, “it just comes to this: even supposing 
that you are right and that Lady Evelyn would take me if! 
asked her, I can’t possibly ask her without binding myself down 
never to lend another sixpence to my mother. I’ve tried to see 
my way to making that promise, but the more I think of it the 
less I like it. It would be too abominably selfish and ungrate- 
ful. Now, don’t you think it would ?” 

“Oh, you couldn’t do it if your mother were in a condition of 
penury,” Mortimer agreed ; “but I should think she was a very 
long way removed from that. Why, her husband’s pictures are 
worth any amount of money, aren’t they ?” ; 

“I believe he gets fair prices; but he doesn’t seem to paint 
much, and, as far as I can make out, he spends all that he gets. 
Of course, if you live beyond your income you must be im 
trouble, whether your income is large or small.” 

“ Ah, well, that alters the case. You aren’t bound to help 
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Mr. Archdale to live beyond his income, and you certainly 
aren't bound to ruin yourself in the attempt. It looks to me as 
if your uncle had pretty well settled the question for you. He 
says, ‘If you won't give me your word not to spend my money 
in a certain way, you shan’t have the money at all.’ Well, there 
you are. If Mrs. Archdale is a rational human being, she'll 
understand that you would be delighted to accommodate her if 
you could, but that you can’t. Besides, Lady Evelyn has some 
claim to be considered. I suppose you care more for her than 
you do for your mother, don’t you? At all events, you ought.” 

Willie nodded assent, though he did not feel entirely satisfied. 
The advice given to him was just what he, or anybody else, 
would have given under the circumstances ; yet he shrank from 
acting upon it. To be sure, there was no need for him to 
take immediate action. The first thing to be done was to 
ascertain whether he really had any prospect of succeeding 
with Lady Evelyn, and this Mortimer urged him to do without 
delay. 

“The sooner you are put into a fly or a bath-chair or 
something and trundled over to Malton Lodge the better,” was 
the opinion of that sage and generous counsellor ; “ it won’t do 
for you to lie here, fretting yourself to fiddle-strings. Not that 
there’s anything to fret about, because it will be all right, you'll 
find, Well, good-bye, Brett; we shall meet again one of these 
days, 1 hope, but I don’t mean to turn up at your wedding. 
There are some things that one would a little rather hear about 
than see, you know.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
WILLIE BREAKS BOUNDS. 


Mortimer, on going downstairs, thought it would be only civil 
to say good-bye to Mrs. Archdale, who seemed to be somewhat 
surprised at the news of his impending departure. She said she 
Supposed he would be back again soon, and when he replied 
that he had no intention of returning, she raised her eyebrows 
and considerately abstained from putting further questions, 
There was, however, no reason why she should not question her 
son, and this she took an early opportunity of doing. 

“What does this sudden flight mean?” she asked point-blank, 
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“Ts he running away because he has thought better of it, or has 
the girl really rejected him? I don’t believe she would do that - 
—she is too fully alive to her own interests ; because, although 
Mr. Mortimer doesn’t happen to have a title, he is better off 
than a good many peers, and she is no such great beauty that 
she can afford to throw away her chances.” 

But Willie steadily refused to be drawn. Ignorant though 
he was of the first principles of the art of dissimulation, he at 
least knew how to hold his tongue, and that useful capability 
he now exercised ; so that his mother could get no more out 
of him than an admission that Mortimer had told him something, 

“ But I don’t think I ought to repeat what he told me,” the 
young man added ingenuously, “so I’d rather you didn’t ask 
me, please.” 

He had very sensibly resolved to keep his own counsel for the 
present. Mortimer, after all, could not possibly know what he 
professed to be so certain of, nor was it worth while to raisea 
discussion about circumstances which might never occur. The 
main thing was to get up sufficient strength for an expedition as 
far as Malton Lodge ; and, aided by this spur to recovery, as 
well as by the unusual mildness of the autumn weather, he was 
able in the course of a few days to obtain permission from the 
doctor to take a short drive in a pony-chair. The next step 
was to suggest, in an innocent sort of way, an object for that 
drive, and, as he had anticipated, his suggestion was not 
immediately accepted by his mother. 

“Why should you want to go there?” she inquired sus 
piciously. “It will tire you very much to walk in and out of 
the house, and I really don’t see what right they have to expect 
that your first visit should be paid to them. They haven't 
taken any very gredt trouble about you all this time, I’m sure. 
Oh, I know they have sent a servant to ask how you were 
getting on—they could hardly do less, Laura has only once 
been to see me, though.” 

But as Willie averred that he had a fancy for calling upen 
Lady Wetherby, and as an invalid’s fancies must be humoured, 
she ended by yielding a grudging assent. Perhaps she may 
have reflected that her presence must necessarily lend a formal 
and colourless character to the forthcoming interview—a fact of 
which Willie also was regretfully aware. Still, he could not as 
yet propose to dispense with his mother’s escort, and half a loaf 
is better than no bread, 
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Half a loaf, indeed, was all that was vouchsafed to him upon 
that occasion; for although both Lady Wetherby and her 
daughter were at home, and although he was welcomed with 
no little warmth and kindliness, not a single chance was given 
him of exchanging anything but the most commonplace remarks 
with the younger lady. Lady Evelyn was not in the drawing- 
room when he and his mother were announced ; but she entered 
presently, and whether she was or was not conscious that three 
pairs of eyes were fixed upon her eagerly and questioningly, she 
behaved herself in such a manner as to completely baffle their 
unspoken queries. She was, to all appearance, quite calm and 
self-possessed ; she bestowed a smile and a hearty shake of the 
hand upon Willie, congratulating him on his restoration to 
health ; after which she sat down beside him and began to talk 
about the weather, which was certainly warm enough to merit 
remark. 

Now, it is evident that, unless she had been an absolute 
idiot, she would not have acted in any other way, whatever her 
secret sentiments might have been ; but that did not prevent 
her mother and Marcia from being puzzled nor Willie from 
being a little chilled. Not until the moment of his departure 
did she see fit to raise his spirits in some degree by remarking— 

“The next time that you pay us a visit, which will be very 
soon, I hope, you must try to accomplish the journey on foot. 
It is really no distance, if you come in by the garden-gate.” 

“He is quite unfit to walk alone,” broke in Marcia, with some 
asperity, before Willie could make any reply ; “ nothing would 
induce me to let him attempt such an impossibility ! ” 

“Oh, it won’t be an impossibility much longer,” returned Lady 
Evelyn sweetly. “Besides, there is no need for him to attempt 
it alone. You can come with him, you know, so as to be 
prepared to run and catch him if he falls.” 

Marcia not only thought this an impertinent speech, but was 
convinced that it was intentionally so—as, to tell the truth, it 
may have been. As she walked away beside her son’s pony- 
chair she descanted, not for the first time, upon the atrocious 
manners of “that girl,’ declaring that she could hardly find it 
in her heart to pity her for having been jilted by Mr. Mortimer, 
though of course such experiences must be very mortifying. 

“A girl may turn a man’s head for a time by throwing herself 
at it,” she remarked, “and she may make him angry or miserable 


by getting up flirtations with other people ; but unless he is a 
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very foolish man indeed, tactics of that kind will never persuade 
him to marry her.” 

Possibly that may be so; but what is, a good deal more 
certain is that no man was ever restrained from marrying by 
the system of tactics which had apparently recommended itself 
to Marcia. Nor, for the matter of that, would any conceivable 
system of tactics have restrained Willie from walking up to 
Malton Lodge the very first moment that he could trust his legs 
to carry him thither. Two days later he successfully performed 
the feat, having, in a most unworthy manner, given his mother 
the slip in order to do it. 

He thought himself very lucky when he approached the 
lower entrance to Malton Lodge and descried Lady Evelyn 
pacing up and down the gravel walk which adjoined it, and 
sunning herself in such warmth as is obtainable on a fine 
November day in these latitudes ; but perhaps if he had been 
a little more sharp and a little less modest, he might have 
drawn obvious deductions from the circumstance that Lady 
Wetherby’s garden-gate opened only from the inside. Whether 
he was expected or not, his arrival called forth no expressions 
of surprise from the young lady who admitted him, and who 
remarked laughingly— 

“You have broken loose, then? I thought you would.” 

With a somewhat guilty air, Willie avowed that he had 
broken bounds. His mother, he explained, did not realize how 
much stronger he was growing every day, and as he was now 
quite fit to take care of himself, he had thought it best to avoid 
needless discussions by the logic of an accomplished fact. He 
ventured furthermore to remark that one couldn’t talk very 
comfortably when one knew that somebody was listening to 
every word one said. 

Lady Evelyn fully concurred. 

“It was only the presence of our respective mothers that kept 
me from asking you a hundred questions the other day,” she 
observed. 

“I shall be delighted to give you a hundred answers now,’ 
returned Willie promptly. 

She did not really wish for quite so large a number as that; 
in point of fact, there was but one point which she was specially 
desirous to have cleared up. This, however, could not be 
brought forward in a direct fashion, so that it had to be led up 
to by degrees and was only reached after Willie had taken a 
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amount of walking exercise of which his mother certainly would 
not have approved. He was made to give a detailed description 
of his illness and to state what recollection he had of the accident 
which had befallen him—whence it appeared that he knew next 
to nothing about that. 

“The last thing that I can remember,” said he, “is being told 
that Lady Wetherby was sea-sick and that we should have to 
put back, What happened after that I have no idea.” 

“But of course Mr. Mortimer must have told you,” observed 
Lady Evelyn; “I know he went to say good-bye to you and 
stayed ever so long.” 

“Yes, but we didn’t talk much about the accident; all I 
know I heard from my mother, who could only give me a vague 
account.” 

“You didn’t talk about the accident! How extraordinary of 
you! I suppose he said something about it, though—how 
frightened we were, and—and—so forth? We all thought you 
were dead, you know.” 

But Willie replied that he had neither asked for nor received 
any particulars. His face; of which Lady Evelyn could obtain 
a sufficient view out of the corner of her eye, showed that he 
was speaking the truth, and, since he did not wish to be cross- 
examined as to that conversation of his with Mortimer, he was 
not sorry when she abruptly dropped the subject. 

“Come indoors and see mamma,” said she. “Then you can 
rest a little, and if you don’t feel equal to the walk back, we'll 
send for the pony-chair.” 

Of course he had to obey orders. If he had had no reason so 
far to be dissatisfied with his reception, it assuredly had not 
been of a nature to confirm the assurances of Mortimer, about 
whom Lady Evelyn took occasion, during the short walk to the 
house, to speak in terms of high commendation. He was a 
thorough gentleman, Willie was told, and a most kind-hearted 
and unselfish fellow into the bargain: anybody might be proud 
to have such a friend. She added that she had missed him 
greatly since his departure, and would have regretted that event 
still more if she had not known that the poor man was wearied 
to death of Torquay. 

“He was as good as gold and never complained,” she said ; 
“but, for all his politeness, he couldn’t quite conceal his delight 
when he was told that you were out of danger and that he might 
g0 away and shoot.” 

28 2 
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Lady Wetherby greeted her visitor kindly. She had made 
up her mind to what seemed to be inevitable and was not 
discontented upon the whole ; after all, things might have been 
very much worse. Only she hoped that the young people would 
soon come to an understanding ; because suspense is always 
disagreeable, and she foresaw that she would have to take their 
side against her son and the rest of the family 

As for Willie, he contemplated nothing so audacious as an 
immediate avowal of his love. He went away neither elated 
nor depressed, yet feeling that, all things considered, he had 
a right to congratulate himself; for, if he had gained nothing 
else, he had gained an explicit invitation to walk up to Malton 
Lodge as often as he might be inclined to do so. That, he 
thought, would be every day. 

Meanwhile, Marcia, who had been adding up her accounts 
and had found the process as dispiriting as such processes 
usually are, was in no mood to make light of his escapade. 

“Oh, it is quite unnecessary for you to tell me where you 
have been,” said she, interrupting the timid avowal upon which 
he embarked ; “of course I guessed at once what had become 
of you. Why you didn’t tell me honestly where you were going, 
instead of sneaking off as if you were ashamed of yourself, I 
can’t imagine. Naturally, you are tired of seeing nobody but 
me; I quite expected that it would come to that; besides, you 
are well enough to do without me now.” 

It was no easy task to pacify her, and Willie had to give 
evidence of unaffected contrition, as well as to protest the 
sincerity of his affection for her again and again, before she 
would admit that she might perhaps have wronged him by her 
suspicions. ° 

“TI suppose the truth is that I am getting old and ill-tem- 
pered,” she sighed tearfully at length. “Well, I have enough 
to make me so, I’m sure! I wonder why it is that bills are 
always and invariably so much higher than one expects them 
to be!” 

“Bills are sure to be high when one has a troublesome invalid 
to provide for,” said Willie; and he thought this a good 
opportunity to mention that his uncle had handed him a couple 
of hundred pounds in payment of the expenses which she had 
incurred on his behalf. 

Marcia began by indignantly refusing to touch Sir George's 
money, but accepted it when Willie pointed out that the money 
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had been offered not to her but tohim. The distinction, perhaps, 
did not imply any great difference, and the sum was certainly 
in excess of her disbursements; but she was beginning to 
discover that pride is a luxury which goes ill with poverty. 
Moreover, she did not want to be proud with Willie, for whose 
sake she would gladly have spent any amount of money, if she 
had had it to spend. Nevertheless, she felt rather ashamed 
of herself as she pocketed the cheque which her son wrote out 
for her, and she registered an inward vow that there should be 
no further pecuniary transactions between them. Cecil, who 
had been grumbling about expense, would not be able to 
grumble any more after this. Nor would it be necessary to 
apologise for retaining Willie as a visitor until the expiration 
of his leave. 

She said something to that effect, and it must be confessed 
that Willie was immensely relieved to hear her say it. He had 
been wanting to tell her, yet had felt that he never could be 
brutal enough to tell her, what were the conditions upon which 
he might hope to be nominated as his uncle’s heir. He would 
have liked, had it seemed in any way possible, to mention them 
even now. But surely this declaration of hers absolved him 
from the performance of so unpalatable a task. If she really 
did not mean to beg or borrow of him again, it would be 
insulting as well as needless to inform her that she could not 
do so without bringing upon him a calamity much heavier than 
the loss of an estate and a large income. So he held his peace, 
and friendly relations were re-established, and Marcia, being 
freed from immediate anxiety, managed to shut her eyes to 
the patent fact that there was somebody in Torquay whom her 
son loved better than he loved her. 

For some days after this,_peace and contentment reigned in 
the house of Archdale. Marcia had always been tolerably clever 
at declining to see what she did not wish to see; the weather 
continuing mild, she took her son out for drives in the afternoon 
in a hired victoria (for which he paid), and it pleased her to 
abstain from inquiring how and where his mornings were spent. 
Every day, after breakfast, he strolled up to Malton Lodge; 
every day Lady Evelyn, who happened to be inspecting the 
chrysanthemums, admitted him through the garden-gate, and 
every day he had a short walk and talk with her. No reader 
could peruse with patience an account of what passed during 
these interviews. Such readers as have ever been in love 
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(which is much the same thing as saying all readers) will readily 
understand that the subjects discussed during them were neither 
interesting in themselves nor treated after a fashion to interest 
outsiders ; yet they will understand not less readily that, after 
two or three perfectly commonplace conversations, Willie's 
heart began to beat high with hope. Indeed, he had almost 
made up his mind that the time had come for him to speak 
out boldly, when an incident occurred which materially altered 
his views of the whole situation. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


MATERNAL AND FILIAL LOVE. 


It is safe to say of the majority of mankind that the course of 
their lives has been or will be directed chiefly by love or by 
money. The former influence is, of course, likely to be more 
potent in youth, while the latter comes into play with middle 
age, and Cecil Archdale was no exception to the common rule, 
He had been very frequently in love and still possessed great 


capabilities in that direction ; but owing to a marked falling off 
in the number of the ladies who showed a disposition to respond 
to his advances, he had of late been forced to turn his attention 
and ambition elsewhere and, in an evil hour for himself, had 
taken to financing after an amateurish fashion. He really did 
not see what else there was for him to do. Painting pictures 
was all very well; but he could not paint enough of them to 
bring in the annual sum which he had learnt to consider as 
indispensable to his wants, and although he was profoundly 
ignorant of all matters connected with the money-market, he 
would not allow so poor a reason to deter him from speculating. 
He had met plenty of men quite as ignorant as himself who had 
realized large amounts by buying and selling at the right 
moment under the advice of an experienced broker. 

The game, however, like other games, is one at which there 
must be losers as well as winners, and it was Mr. Archdale’ 
misfortune to be numbered in the former class, He did not, it 
is true, always lose, but he lost more often than he won; 9 
that, little by little, his wife’s fortune diminished, and more than 
once he had to let a really fine chance escape him througha 
modest reluctance to ask for more funds. Marcia was some 
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times apt to be disagreeable about it, and when you have to 
spend your life with a woman, you should not, if you can 
possibly avoid doing so, get her into the habit of being dis- 
agreeable. He had, therefore, on finding himself unpleasantly 
pinched, resolved to apply to Drake—a man whom, as we know, 
he had repeatedly obliged in his more prosperous days, and a 
sad disappointment it had been to him to discover what a 
narrow construction Drake placed upon the claims of old 
acquaintance. He would have been still more grieved had he 
known that Drake, not content with refusing a reasonable 
request, had officiously gone out of his way to warn others 
against acceding to it; but, since he was unaware of that 
treacherous act, he had fully determined to adopt the course 
which Drake had foreseen and had only been prevented from 
so doing by his stepson’s unlucky accident. 

This accident was all the more unlucky because the delay 
which it had entailed had given Mr. Archdale time to involve 
himself in fresh difficulties. The original amount that he had 
required had been quite trifling—-a mere matter of a few 
hundreds—but his laudable desire to clear himself and make a 
fresh start had led him into speculations which had turned out 
most unfortunately ; so that he now found himself in urgent 
need of no less a sum than four thousand pounds odd. Now he 
felt a certain delicacy about asking young Brett to lend him so 
much as that. Doubtless young Brett could do it without 
serious inconvenience, because he had his uncle at his back, and 
his personal tastes were evidently not of an expensive kind ; 
still he might, and very likely he would, reply that he was 
under no obligation to pay his stepfather’s debts. On the other 
hand, he was under unquestionable obligations to his mother, 
and the appeal would perhaps come more fittingly and more 
convincingly from her. In short, after carefully and impartially 
considering the matter, Mr. Archdale concluded that it would 
be a little less disagreeable to face the reproaches of Marcia 
than the coldness and possible rudeness of her son. One 
morning, therefore, he summoned up his courage, fortified it 
with a strong dose of whisky and soda, and sent a message 
upstairs to the effect that if Mrs. Archdale was disengaged he 
would be glad to speak to her for a minute or two. 

In obedience to this summons Marcia presently appeared, 
with a countenance indicative of apprehension. She had learnt 
by painful experience that when her husband expressed a wish 
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to speak to her, there was one subject, and only one, about 
which he wished to speak, and she had latterly been looking into 
the state of their joint affairs, with a result which had consider. 
ably alarmed her. 

“TI do hope you haven't been getting into trouble again, Cecil,” 
she began. 

Archdale shrugged his shoulders, flicked the ash off his 
cigarette and replied, “I am sorry to tell you, my dear, that | 
have. According to the theory of averages, I ought most 
certainly to have hit upon a vein of luck this time ; but the 
theory of averages, like other theories, has a disgusting trick of 
breaking down, and I am now rather more than four thousand 
to the bad. The worst of it is, too, that I shall have to settle in 
a few days or take the consequences—which, I presume, would 
be unpleasant.” 

“ Four thousand pounds!” ejaculated Marcia in consternation, 
“how can you have been so insane? Do you know that if we 
sell out another four thousand pounds, we shall be reduced 
almost to beggary ?” 

“You don’t say so! Well, then we mustn’t sell out, that’s all; 
we must raise the money in some other way. In point of fact, 
that was what I sent for you to suggest. One would always 
prefer not to borrow of friends or relations ; but necessity has 
no law, and I think that if you were to ask this small favour of 
our interesting young invalid upstairs, he would hardly have the 
heart to refuse you. You can tell him that I will gladly pay 
him five per cent. upon his principal, which, I should imagine, is 
the outside of what he is getting for it now.” 

“T can’t do that, Cecil,” answered Marcia firmly. “I have 
already borrowed money of Willie, and, as you know, he has 
paid me £200 for his board and lodging—a great deal more 
than he ought to have paid. If you wish him to lend you £4000 
you must ask for it yourself ; I won't.” 

“ Now, my dear Marcia,” remonstrated Archdale, “let me ask 
you as a reasonable being: is it likely that he will put himself 
to any inconvenience to get me out of a fix? He doesn’t like 
me, and never has liked me. I am sorry for it, but the fact is 
indisputable ; he will probably rather enjoy humiliating me by 
a refusal ; and then—well then, I am afraid, it will just end in 
your having to do what you now say you won’t do—because we 
can’t live upon air, you see.” 

“We could live upon a great deal less than we do live upon,” 
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returned Marcia, “and surely, Cecil, you might make a great 
deal more than you do make. I only wish I had your powers! 
If I had, I wouldn’t disgrace myself by ‘robbing my son, I know ' 
But you don’t seem to think that there is anything shameful in 
all this.” 

“My dear,” answered Archdale forbearingly, “you are mis- 
taken there. I am conscious of a distinct sense of shame, and if 
I don’t thrust it forward that is only because I doubt whether 
there is anything virtuous in it. I shouldn’t have felt ashamed 
if I had made £4000, you see, and it looked as though the 
chances were all in favour of my doing so.” 

“T don’t mean that,” said Marcia. “At the worst, it is 
only silly and imprudent to speculate and live beyond one’s 
income ; but it seems to me disgraceful to ask for a loan which 
you will never be able to repay, and which of course won't be 
refused.” 

“Qh, excuse me; I quite hope to repay it, and in the mean- 
time, as I tell you, the interest shall be forthcoming punctually. 
I am going to turn over a new leaf, Marcia; I am going to 
work hard and earn a comfortable competence, if not a fortune. 
I fully admit that I have been indolent—never in my life have I 
denied that mine is an indolent temperament—but I don’t mean 
to be indolent any longer. I shall at once begin to paint pot- 
boilers; I trust that you will not call that disgraceful, con- 
sidering the extremities to which we are reduced. But £4000 is 
really necessary for the present distress, and I can’t make £4000 
straight off the reel.” 4 

Marcia did not give way at once; she had resolved that she 
would be no further beholden to her son, and she fully intended 
to abide by her resolution. But in the long run she allowed 
herself to be talked over. Even supposing that Willie never 
saw his £4000 again he would scarcely miss the money, whereas 
the immediate payment of so large a sum would place her and 
her husband in most uncomfortable straits ; since one or other 
of two evils was unavoidable, what could she do but choose the 
less? She accordingly administered a severe rebuke. to Cecil, 
who submitted to it with angelic patience, and warned him that 
this was the very last time she would stoop to solicit alms on 
his account. She said she hoped that his recent fiasco would 
serve him as a lesson; to which he replied that it certainly 
would, He had had more than enough of meddling with matters 
which he did not understand ; for the future he proposed to 
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make money in a more sensible and legitimate way by sticking 
to those which he did. 

And when, later in the day, Marcia found an opportunity of 
admitting Willie into her confidence, she dwelt a good deal 
upon the circumstance that this promise had been given. Cecil, 
she said, had been foolish and reckless, no doubt—that could 
not be denied, nor did he himself deny it. But he had been 
terribly scared by the consequences of his folly, and she was 
sure that these would produce a permanent as well as a salutary 
effect upon him. “I believe he is sincere in saying that he 
means to set to work in earnest now, and although it may be 
some little time before he can repay you the principal, I really 
don’t think that you need feel at all anxious about the interest,” 

Willie, whose face had grown rather long while his mother 
had been speaking, made a quick gesture with his hand and 
began to walk to and fro between the fireplace and the window, 

“Tt isn’t that,” he answered presently. -“ My own conviction 
is that Mr. Archdale is past the age for making fresh starts and 
that he will never work hard now; but that is neither here nor 
there. I don’t want to help him, and I don’t see why I should; 
but I do want, and I do think I am bound, to help you as far 
as I can, mother. All the same—” 

“Oh, I know!” interrupted Marcia. “I perfectly understand 
how you feel about it: you and he have never been friends, and 

‘it would be outrageous to ask you to make any sacrifice for his 
sake.. It is Only for my own sake that I ask it, and I can't tell 
you how hateful it is to me to be compelled to make sucha 
request. Yet I must make it—I have no alternative. Our 
account at the bank is already very much overdrawn; our 
income is so uncertain that I can’t cut my coat according to my 
cloth ; all I can tell you is that it has been growing steadily 
less every year, and that it isn’t anything like sufficient to meet 
our present expenditure. It seems to me that if I have to 
sell out another £4000 we shall be to all intents and purposes 
ruined.” 

Willie hesitated, as well he might. He could not live in the 
enjoyment of luxury and leave his mother in want; yet it was, 
to say the least of it, doubtful whether £4000 would do mort 
than retard the ruin of which she spoke, while the handing ovet 
to her of that sum would bring something worse than pecuniary 
ruin upon himself. Upon the whole, he thought he hada right 
.to tell her how he was circumstanced, so he resumed : 


~ 
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“What I was going to say was this. Some time ago, when 
you had a small loan from me, to which Iam sure you were 
most heartily welcome, Uncle George got into a rage about it, 
and—” 

“Do you mean to say that you told him?” interrupted Marcia. 
“Oh, Willie, I should never have believed that you would have 
done that !”’ 

“T didn’t tell him; but I bank with him, and he saw the 
cheque. He gave me to understand then, and he has repeated 
it a good deal more emphatically since, that he wouldn't 
sanction my lending you money. He said that, if such a thing 
occurred again, he would disinherit me. I am not standing up 
for him ; I think he is very hard upon you and rather hard upon 
me. Still he is entitled to do what he pleases with his own, and 
it is only right that I should let you know what will happen if 
I disobey him.” 

It was not a pleasant statement to be compelled to make, and 
Willie was painfully conscious of having made it in a cold, 
unfeeling way ; but the effect of it upon his mother was not in 
the least what he had anticipated. 

“Oh, that is rubbish!” she returned, laughing. “George 
has a spite against me, and he would like, if he could, to 
frighten you out of ever having anything more to do with us; 
but as for carrying out his threat, you may be sure that he 
will do no such thing. It might be different if there were 
any one except you whom he could possibly make his heir ; but 
there isn’t a soul. Do you imagine that George is the man to 
bequeath all he possesses to a hospital? My dear Willie, he is 
just about as likely to do that as—as I am to be taken in by 
such a cock-and-bull story.” 

“I think he was in earnest,” said Willie. 

“I'm sure you do, my dear; but I know that he couldn't 
have been. The worst that he will ever do to you will be to 
scold you.” 

What rejoinder could be made to that? Willie was reluctant 
to reveal everything, yet he felt that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do so. Somewhat incoherently, but not without 
a touch of pathos which one who loved him as Marcia did 
ought to have perceived and appreciated, he avowed his love for 
Evelyn Foljambe and mentioned the proviso under which alone 
he could venture to make that avowal in another quarter. He 
had, as it. chanced, returned home from Malton Lodge that 
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day in excellent spirits; it had seemed to him that he had a 
‘ reasonable prospect of success, and he had resolved that he 
would find out on the following morning whether he was mis. 
taken or not. His mother’s unexpected demand had, therefore, 
come upon him in some sort like a death-warrant. 

“So now you see how it is,” he concluded, sighing (for 
he was a little disheartened by the scornful smile into which 
Marcia’s lips had curved themselves during his recital). “As 
my uncle’s heir there is just a possibility that I may be accepted; 
but as a subaltern with a few hundreds a year I mustn't even 
dare to ask.” 

“I see it as plainly as I see you,” his mother replied, 
“Laura Wetherby would think she was flying in the face of 
Providence if she were to drive away a man so rich as you will 
be, and her daughter, no doubt, is of the same mind. George, 
who desires nothing in the world so much as to bring me to 
the workhouse, has come to an understanding with them and is 
probably rubbing his hands now with glee at the recollection of 
how clever he has been. Well, if you care to win a wife on 
those terms, there is nothing more to be said.” 

“T don’t blame Lady Wetherby in the least,” Willie 
declared ; “she is bound to warn off suitors who have only a 
small income ; that isn’t greed, it is merely ordinary prudence. 
If I can’t ask Lady Evelyn to marry me, it will be my own 
doing, not hers.” 

“Which is as much as to say that it will be mine,” observed 
Marcia. “Truly and honestly I don’t shrink from the te- 
sponsibility. I don’t expect you to believe me ; nevertheless, 
I am convinced that if I can cure you of your infatuation for 
that girl I shall do you a service for which you will thank me 
some day. My poor boy, the world is full of pretty girls! 
More than half of them are prettier than she is, and nine out of 
ten of them have better dispositions. Very likely she will take 
you, just as she would have taken Mr. Mortimer if he had given 
her the chance ; but don’t delude yourself into the belief that 
she will ever be in love with you, or with anybody else.” 

“You may be right, mother,” answered Willie, patiently; 
“but I am sure you cannot persuade me that you are right 
All I wanted to make clear to you is that, though I can give 
you £4000 and would most gladly give you more than that, if 
it were only a question of the loss of the money, I can’t do it 
without—without——” 
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“Without abandoning some one whom you care for a great 
deal more than you care for me. Very well, then; so be it. 
In a sort of way, I suppose, you are fond of me; but you are 
still fonder of her—there is the whole story in a nutshell. I 
don’t think I should mind so much if she were in the least bit 
worthy of you; but what is the use of saying any more? You 
are a inan now, and you are not different from other men—why 
should you be ?” 

But the unfortunate thing was that this soft-hearted fellow did 
differ in some important respects from the general run of man- 
kind. When his mother covered her face with her hands and 
began to sob he was practically undone. Doubtless he was a 
fool, yet the world would be all the better off if it contained a 
few more such fools. It was not necessary for Marcia to plead, 
as she presently did, that she was the most unhappy of women 
and that the difficulties in which she was involved were not 
of her creating ; still less was it necessary for her to protest 
that nothing would induce her to save herself from ruin at her 
son’s expense if, by so doing, she were really placing his 
pecuniary prospects in jeopardy. It was not of his pecuniary 
prospects that Willie was thinking, nor was she concerned to 
promote the object upon which he had set his heart. 

So at the end of a quarter of an hour she was drying her eyes 
and embracing her dear boy, who, as she was good enough to 
say, had given her a convincing proof that he loved her. And. 
she was sure that he would never repent of what he had done. 
There was not the slightest danger that Sir George would cast 
him adrift ; while as for Lady Evelyn, she would soon marry 
somebody else and very soon lose such looks as she now 
possessed. “Mark my words, Willie, two years hence you will 
laugh at the idea that you once lost your heart to her.” 

But Willie could not respond, and got out of the room as 
quickly as possible. He had proved beyond question that he 
loved his mother, but had she in return given him any proof at 
all that she loved him? His intelligence was of a simple and 
direct kind, and he thought not. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





HIS LITTLE COMEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM an artistic point of view nothing could have been finer 
than the contrast afforded by the elderly scholar, whose thin 
delicate face wore its usual expression of calm almost passionless 
gravity, with that of his young daughter, a brown-eyed bright- 
faced creature, full of the bounding. wholesome vivacity that 
comes of health, happiness and an untried and untroubled youth, 

“ Dad,” she said coaxingly, as she balanced her slight elastic 
form upon the arm of his easy-chair and placed one little sun- 
tanned hand on his shoulder, “what about Lady Carson's 
invitation ?” 

The slight touch of anxiety in her voice did not escape her 
father, who smiled a little sadly as he said mockingly, 

“So, my Jenny, you are tired of your poor old father and 
want the society of a younger man; well, it’s quite natural, 


” 


only. .” He paused, and touched her fair curls with his 
fingers. 

“Oh, papa,” said the girl impatiently, “ how you do tease !—I 
dislike young men, though to be sure I only know two, and,’— 
catching her father’s humour—“ perhaps a curate can hardly be 
considered a young man. But I know all other girls go out a 
little, and I don’t want to be different.” 

“You don’t care to be original, eh?” in the same quizzing 
tone. 

“No, not if my originality is to consist in awkwardness. 
However, father, if you object to my going to the dinner, I am 
not particularly anxious,” and the pretty little diplomatist 
imagined she was completely successful in assuming an air of 
complete unconcern. 

Mr. Sylvester stood up and surveyed the piguante face of 
his daughter with a mixture of amusement and half-regretful 
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acquiescence. Then he said, taking her soft little face between 
his hands,— 

“Oh how feminine ! and after all my efforts! My dear child, 
do just what you like, and if it will add to your happiness, put on 
your best frock and go and be frivolous. I am rather sorry 
that it should begin so early. I wonder how much of your 
‘Jennyism’ will be left after a course of Carson Park? How- 
ever, 1 suppose it must be, and you may as well start there— 
that will give you what I believe match-making mammas would 
call the proper éc/at. By the way, Jenny, although your taste is 
excellent, and to my mind in that blue cotton frock you are 
perfection, still I suppose this is hardly the elegant kind of get- 
up that is considered suitable for Lady Carson’s drawing-rooms ; 
so you had better consult Linford about a new gown—that’s the 
correct expression, isn’t it, dear? Perhaps too, as we are in- 
augurating this new and triumphant era, we had better study an 
Etiquette journal and learn how to behave in Society,—what to 
do, where to look, when to smile 2» 

“Oh, papa, you tease! you had much better go back to your 
philosophies and philologies and leave practical matters to me. 
Good-bye, darling ; I am so glad you don’t mind. Now I'll go 
and talk things over with Linnie.” 

Mr. Sylvester sighed as he lit a cigar and strolled into the 
garden. He would have much preferred to keep the girl her 
charming unsophisticated self for a few years longer; but he 
had never yet exercised any sort of coercion over her and he 
did not mean to begin and do so now. -Moreover she was 
growing out of girlhood, and sooner or later that freshness, and 
simplicity, and sincerity, and pureness, must stand the test of 
the world’s contact and influence ; but her father, who in former 
years had known some bitter experiences of another type of 
female mind, would fain have her delayed this inevitable moment 
as long as possible. Memories of the happy life they had spent 
with one another crowded thickly upon him. Ever since the 
curtain had fallen upon a sombre tragedy which left him wife- 
less and dishonoured, his child had been the one human thing 
which reconciled him to life and made it endurable. What had 
become of all his wild ambitions, his burning aspirations, his 
mad hopes? Buried, all buried, to rise again in a purer, gentler, 
and serener form, and to have for their single object the happiness 
of his daughter. Perhaps, thought Mr. Sylvester, their life had 
been a trifle too solitary; perhaps too he had made some 
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mistakes in the training of his little Puritan maiden ; perhaps 
a largish fund of sentiment, a tender soul, a faithful if somewhat 
passionate temper are not the most solid equipments for a pretty 
young woman who will presently go into the world and be on 
her defence ; perhaps that restlessness which had latterly seized 
upon Jenny should have been reckoned for and treated with, 
“ Ah, well!” said her father, as he threw away the last end of his 
cigar and went into his study, “it has been a joyous past and 
no man can help the future.” 

But there were no forebodings in the mind of his daughter as 
she came into the garden towards dusk, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion upon garments with the faithful Linford. She turned 
‘ round upon hearing a well-known whistle, and waited for the 
arrival of a lad who was coming through the garden gate. He 
was a handsome boy, a year or two younger than herself, and the 
only individual in the place with whom they were very intimate. 
Dick Rayleigh, a nuisance and plague everywhere else, always 
found a warm welcome at the Sylvesters, who alternately spoilt 
and lectured the unruly boy. 

“I came before,” said Dick with an aggrieved expression, 
“and heard from your father that you were busy about a lot of 
silly nonsense. I suppose now you are going to be like them,” 


pointing in the direction of his father’s mansion and meatiing . 


thereby his fashionable mother and sisters, with whom he waged 
perpetual war. “I’m disgusted with you, Jenny. Society, indeed! 
a lot of smirking, chattering idiots!” 

“My dear boy, I can supply you with some more adjectives,” 
put in Jenny good-humouredly, stripping off the dead leaves as 
she walked along; “but Dick, are you not dying to know what 
I am going to wear?” 

“Wear?” shrieked Dick. “Of course henceforth that will be 
the subject of absorbing interest to you. ‘Don’t you think, 
dearest, a little gold braid round the bodice would make it look 
very elegant, or a bow here, love, or a flower there?’ Oh, it's 
sickening! I know perfectly well what it'll be. You'll think 
of nothing but your sashes and trimmings, like the rest of 
those girls. You'll never care again to sit in the tree and 
read Scott or come for long strolls or rides; all shat, after 
your balls and what-nots, you'll call slow, I suppose. Jin, be 
a good girl, and don't go fooling about at the Carsons; stay 
at home with your governor and me.” There was a comically 
beseeching expression on the lad’s handsome, open face. 
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Jenny laughed and pouted. Then she said seriously, “ Oh, 
you silly boy! you and father seem to imagine I am going into 
the lion’s den. Whatever difference can a dinner at the Carsons 
make, unless I over-eat myself? Do you imagine I shall ever 
prefer any one’s society to my father’s, and do you think that I 
shall ever cease to love our expeditions on spring mornings in 
search of violets and primroses? Oh, you duffer!” 

This inexcusable piece of slang, which the young lady had 
learnt from her boy companion, ended the conversation, for her 
father called out to her to come and sing to him; and Mr. Dick, 
who had no musical tastes, departed to seek the society of his 
only other companion, his father’s gamekeeper. 


CHAPTER II, 


The brilliant lights, the noise, the gorgeously arrayed ladies 
and formidable looking men filled Jenny’s soul with so much 
terror, that for a moment or two after entering the drawing-room 
she seriously contemplated the possibility of flight, and felt a 
little resentful that her father should have declined to come 
himself. But Lady Carson, a kindly, middle-aged woman, 
came to her at this juncture, and handed her over to her 
husband, whose compliments upon her youth and beauty not a 
little surprised Jenny, accustomed to her father’s grave, 
courteous old scholar friends. Sir George was one of those 
amorous old gentlemen who consider it a mark of gallantry to 
make to women as many broad and direct compliments as time 
and opportunities will permit. He was delighted with Jenny’s 
fresh prettiness, and had the young lady’s position been 
humbler and the circumstances more favourable, would have 
kissed her in a fatherly way with great alacrity. As it was, he 
contented himself with saying approvingly, “Why, my dear 
Miss Sylvester, you’re quite a beauty! You mustn’t go back to 
seclusion ; we must bring you to London, and you'll make a 
sensation.” 

Meanwhile, Lady Carson had walked to the other end of the 
room, and, laying her hand on the arm of a young man who was 
lolling against the mantel-piece and indulging in a little languid 
conversation, said in a low tone, “Maurice, I have tried to carry 
out your wishes. You will at any rate be spared the latest 
Society small-talk, as I have put you next to that pretty little 
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mistakes in the training of his little Puritan maiden ; perhaps 
a largish fund of sentiment, a tender soul, a faithful if somewhat 
passionate temper are not the most solid equipments for a pretty 
young woman who will presently go into the world and be on 
her defence ; perhaps that restlessness which had latterly seized 
upon Jenny should have been: reckoned for and treated with, 
“ Ah, well!” said her father, as he threw away the last end of his 
cigar and went into his study, “it has been a joyous past and 
no man can help the future.” 

But there were no forebodings in the mind of his daughter as 
she came into the garden towards dusk, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion upon garments with the faithful Linford. She turned 
‘ round upon hearing a well-known whistle, and waited for the 
arrival of a lad who was coming through the garden gate. He 
was a handsome boy, a year or two younger than herself, and the 
only individual in the place with whom they were very intimate, 
Dick Rayleigh, a nuisance and plague everywhere else, always 
found a warm welcome at the Sylvesters, who alternately spoilt 
and lectured the unruly boy. 

“I came before,” said Dick with an aggrieved expression, 
“and heard from your father that you were busy about a lot of 
silly nonsense. I suppose now you are going to be like them,” 
pointing in the direction of his father’s mansion and meaning . 
thereby his fashionable mother and sisters, with whom he waged 
perpetual war. “I’m disgusted with you, Jenny. Society, indeed! 
a lot of smirking, chattering idiots!” 

“My dear boy, I can supply you with some more adjectives,’ 
put in Jenny good-humouredly, stripping off the dead leaves as 
she walked along ; “but Dick, are you not dying to know what 
I am going to wear?” 

“Wear?” shrieked Dick. “Of course henceforth that will be 
the subject of absorbing interest to you. ‘Don’t you think, 
dearest, a little gold braid round the bodice would make it look 
very elegant, or a bow here, love, or a flower there?’ Oh, it’s 
sickening! I know perfectly well what it'll be. You'll think 
of nothing but your sashes and trimmings, like the rest of 
those girls, You'll never care again to sit in the tree and 
read Scott or come for long strolls or rides; all shat, aftet 
your balls and what-nots, you'll call slow, I suppose. Jin, be 
a good girl, and don't go fooling about at the Carsons; stay 
at home with your governor and me.” There was a comically 
beseeching expression on the lad’s handsome, open face. 
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Jenny laughed and pouted. Then she said seriously, “Oh, 
you silly boy! you and father seem to imagine I am going into 
the lion’s den. Whatever difference can a dinner at the Carsons 
make, unless I over-eat myself? Do you imagine I shall ever 
prefer any one’s society to my father’s, and do you think that I 
shall ever cease to love our expeditions on spring mornings in 
search of violets and primroses? Oh, you duffer!” 

This inexcusable piece of slang, which the young lady had 
learnt from her boy companion, ended the conversation, for her 
father called out to her to come and sing to him; and Mr. Dick, 
who had no musical tastes, departed to seek the society of his 
only other companion, his father’s gamekeeper. 





CHAPTER II, 


The brilliant lights, the noise, the gorgeously arrayed ladies 
and formidable looking men filled Jenny’s soul with so much 
terror, that for a moment or two after entering the drawing-room 
she seriously contemplated the possibility of flight, and felt a 
little resentful that her father should have declined to come 
himself. But Lady Carson, a kindly, middle-aged woman, 
came to her at this juncture, and handed her over to her 
husband, whose compliments upon her youth and beauty not a 
little surprised Jenny, accustomed to her father’s grave, 
courteous old scholar friends. Sir George was one of those 
amorous old gentlemen who consider it a mark of gallantry to 
make to women as many broad and direct compliments as time 
and opportunities will permit. He was delighted with Jenny’s 
fresh prettiness, and had the young lady’s position been 
humbler and the circumstances more favourable, would have 
kissed her in a fatherly way with great alacrity. As it was, he 
contented himself with saying approvingly, “Why, my dear 
Miss Sylvester, you’re quite a beauty! You mustn’t go back to 
seclusion ; we must bring you to London, and you'll make a 
sensation.” 

Meanwhile, Lady Carson had walked to the other end of the 
room, and, laying her hand on the arm of a young man who was 
lolling against the mantel-piece and indulging in a little languid 
conversation, said in a low tone, “Maurice, I have tried to carry 
out your wishes. You will at any rate be spared the latest 
Society small-talk, as I have put you next to that pretty little 
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girl over there. She is very young, and this is her first 
appearance, and mind, you are not to flirt with her. Be kind 
and entertaining.” 

Maurice Yorke looked across the room, smiled at his aunt's 
words, and a moment later was offering his arm to Jenny 
Sylvester. -“ Good heavens! what a frock!” was Mr. Yorke’s 
inward exclamation, as he glanced at poor Jenny’s muslin 
garment, made in a style that was fashionable some ten years 
back. The prettiness of its wearer hardly soothed Mr. Yorke's 
outraged feelings, and his tone and manner were so condescend- 
ingly supercilious that Jenny felt a wicked longing to decline 
his arm and tell him she scorned him. However, things werea 
little better once they got in to dinner. The absurd muslin 
frock could not hide full round arms, a soft curved little neck, 
and a charming face whose great, deep, sombre, brown eyes were 
in delightful contrast to the little fair, almost golden tendrils 
that strayed about the broad white forehead. As for Jenny, 
she thought Mr. Yorke very handsome indeed, and, having but 
an imperfect knowledge of her own charms, considered that he 
must be extremely good-natured to take so much trouble to 
amuse her; which view of the matter she candidly conveyed to 
the young man, who suppressed a smile, and said, “On the 
contrary, it is I who ought to be grateful to you. Fortunately 
for you, you know nothing of the dulness and stupidity of the 
conversation that is prevalent in London society, This is the 
sort of thing :— 

“« Have you read this, or have you seen that?’ ‘Do you admire 
Miss K. in Macbeth?’ ‘Are you going to Lady J——’s to 
night?’ and so on, whilst your questioner does not care two straws 
about your answer, and is all the time listening to a conversation 





at the other end of the room, or wondering how soon she can | 


decently depart to the next function that she is going to honour 
with her presence.” 

Jenny laughed, thereby pleasing Mr. Yorke’s fastidious eyt 
by a sight of two charming little dimples, and said— 

“Well, that doesn’t sound lively ; all the same I shouldnt 
mind going to London for a bit—of course I couldn't live 
anywhere but in the country.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Yorke, raising his fine blue eyes for a moment, 
“what I can’t make out is what you do in the country all day 
ong—to kill time. Now, what do you do?” 

“Oh, no end of things: learn in the morning ; go for long 
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rambles and rows and rides in the afternoons ; read novels and 
sing to Papa in the evening. What do girls in London do?” 

Yorke looked at her flower-like little face for a moment, and 
then said significantly, though the meaning was quite lost on 
Jenny— 

“TI don’t know—nothing so useful and pretty. Anyway it’s a 
pity we can’t send a few London girls down here—the result 
would be more pleasing ; but what a lot of novels you must get 
through! Don’t you ever read poetry ?” 

“Yes, of course,” she said eagerly. “I would love to know a 
poet. Do you know any?” 

“Which kind, Miss Sylvester, big or little? I’m afraid my 
circle of friends chiefly consists of individuals who have written 
novels or plays ; and a good many have perpetrated poems. In 
fact I am quite pleased to meet with some one who hasn't 
committed any of these crimes.” 

“Have you?” asked Jenny, opening her big wide eyes and 
waiting his answer with parted lips. She was accustomed to ask 
her father very direct questions and was too entirely childlike to 
have any hesitation in putting frankly personal ones even to a 
stranger. 

Under the gaze of those innocent brown orbs the seasoned 
Mr. Yorke flushed a little, and said diffidently— 

“Yes, I admit I’m a little poet ; in my youth especially I was 
guilty. Now, don’t be a Society young lady and say, ‘How 
delightful!’ or, ‘ How nice it must be to be a poet!’ You see I’m 
not quite a Tennyson ; there are even some people who call 
me——” he was about to say “immoral,” but stopped short 
and said instead, “anything but a poet.” 

During the rest of the evening he devoted himself to her, and 
although he told himself he was tremendously bored, he did not 
fail to ask Jenny whether he might call upon her father. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jénny a little doubtfully, as Mr. Yorke adjusted 
the white hood over her fair curls with a good deal of unnecessary 
attention, “ only father does not like young men,’ 

“Very good taste,” said Maurice with a smile, “only I’m not a 
young man ; in fact, if you'll allow me to use the expression 
‘deuced elderly.’ ” 

When she reached home her father was awaiting her, and he 
looked up at her flushed cheeks and excited brown eyes with a 
new expression of expectant curiosity. 

“I enjoyed it immensely,” said Jenny, throwing off her wrap 
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and gloves, and springing on to her favourite seat near her 
father ; “one lady played beautifully after dinner, and there was 
one man there who took me in to dinner and was very handsome, 
tall, and fair, with lazy sort of blue eyes, and, father, he writes 
poetry!” 

“Umph! that’s rather against him ; and may I ask how you 
entertained him, my dear; did you catechize him on your 
favourite novels ?” He put his arm round her slender figure, and 
drew her head down to his breast, as Jenny said merrily— 

“Of course not. I only torture you in that way, darling. We 
talked Society talk : anyway, father, he is coming to call on you,” 

Presently Jenny went off to bed, but not to sleep, for the silly 
little thing’s head was fuil of a certain person whom she had met 
for the first time that day. In love with him? not a bit of it! 
But a gentleman with the hauteur and aristocratic languor of a 
prince, with a bored face which excites your interest, and a pair 
of blue eyes which he knows how to use, does not come every 
day across the horizon of a simple little country girl, and when 
he does for the first time, she is apt to regard him as a very 
bright particular star. At this very moment this luminous 
body was engaged upon a correspondence, of which it is only 
necessary to extract one paragraph : : 

“Surely,” it ran, “I am enough punished. Not only separated 
from you, but compelled for lack of anything better to carry on 
a mild flirtation with a confoundedly pretty little girl in a white 
muslin dress and blue sash, and, ye Gods! country made boots 
on hygienic principles! I nearly fainted at the sight. Well 
what does it matter, since we decided to be virtuous, or rather 
you did? If you should ever change your mind—” but with- 
the rest, which alone concerned Mr. Yorke and the beautiful 
wife of Lord Templeton, we have no business. 


ihe CHAPTER III. 


A few days after the dinner Mr. Yorke put in an appearance 
at the cottage, and, although Mr. Sylvester’s reception was not 
exactly cordial, a mutual liking soon sprang up between the two 
men. Maurice, who cared nothing about sport, was thankful to 
escape from the conversation of enthusiastic shooting and hunting 
men; and was agreeably surprised to come across a man of 
Mr. Sylvester’s culture and attainments in the depths of the 
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country: and there was something about the younger man, with 
his cynicism and restlessness and unhappiness, which attracted 
the elder rather against his own judgment. There was some- 
thing too in the atmosphere of that little cottage which had an 
irresistible charm for even a d/asé life-worn man like Maurice 
Yorke. The peace and simplicity, the tender and profound 
affection between father and daughter, the delicate refinement 
of the scholar, and the youthful grace and joyousness of the girl, 
of which she was almost tragically unconscious, had a curious 
effect upon Yorke, fresh from artificial conversation and a 
corrupt, insincere society. 

After a little inward contest, Mr. Sylvester agreed to Lady 
Carson’s proposal that Jenny should spend a week at the Park. 
Lady Carson’s invitation originated solely from a desire to keep 
her nephew interested and amused. She saw that little Jenny 
Sylvester pleased and attracted this fastidious young man; and 
with the strange blindness and callousness that even kind-hearted 
women show in reference to their own sex, no possibility of any 
danger as regards the girl ever entered her head. Jenny was 
entirely happy. The new life, the society of young people, the 
pleasantness of the women—whose hearts she won by her 
sweetness and good-temper—the kindly attention of the gentle- 
men, were all delightful to her from their novelty. And, more 
important than all, she found an increasing pleasure in the society 
of Mr. Yorke, whose amicability and gentleness and efforts to 
amuse her were in marked contrast to the languid cynical manner 
with which he treated the other ladies, She ran in to see her 
father every day, as often as not accompanied by Mr. Yorke, and 
it was on one of these occasions that Mr. Sylvester saw a change 
in her. There was a shyness, a flushing, a strangeness about 
her at the mention of Yorke’s name that made her father 
determined to say a word of caution. Somehow or other she 
had altered a good deal in the week that she had been away, and 
he was thankful to remember that in a day or two she would be 
back at home safe under his own wing. She looked older and 
less childish, and she took pains to restrain herself from her 
natural impulse to jump down steps and climb on the arms of 
chairs—favourite amusements of a few weeks back. 

Father and daughter were sitting in the arbour at the bottom 
of the garden, when Jenny suddenly looked up and said earnestly, 

“Papa, am I pretty? I mean not in your eyes only, but 
teally pretty ? Of course, I know I am not beautiful like Cousin 
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Alice ; but””—she hesitated, flushed deeply, and then raising 
her deep eyes, continued shyly—“ if a man tells me I am pretty, 
is it true?” 

“A daughter of Eve,” murmured Mr. Sylvester gently ; “my 
dear, of course you are pretty—let us grant that once and for all, 
and a very desirable thing it is to be pretty ; but, Jenny, I don’t 
think after all these years I need say that it is not the essential 
thing, and a by no means valuable thing if unaccompanied by a 
fine and noble character. Dear, there is something between us; 
can’t you tell it me?” 

Jenny did not see the look of pained, almost agonized anxiety 
in her father’s face ; her eyelids drooped, and for a few moments 
she kept her little fair face, which was suffused by blushes, bent 
low down. A second later she glanced up, and seeing the keen 
solicitude on her father’s face, placed his hand on her burning 
cheeks and said shamefacedly : 

“Qh, I could not say anything—I shall always love you best, 
dear ; but,”—she buried her head on her father’s shoulder—“do 
not ask me to say anything ; and may I stay another week, or 
will you be too lonely ?” 

* * * * * 

In the course of that day, Mr. Yorke addressed another letter 
to his fair correspondent ; but only one extract is of any interest 
to us: 

“You don’t take at all a right view of my little comedy. It 
isn’t at all an ordinary flirtation with a pink-and-white bread- 
and-butter miss. She is rather intelligent, on the whole, 
charmingly and most unusually pretty, and she has the most 
tragic brown eyes in the world. Still I am pretty tired of it, and 
I don’t think I can stand this exile much longer. . . .” 

After he had finished and despatched his letter he went out in 
search of Jenny, who was to depart from the Park on the follow- 
ing day. She certainly was irresistible in that white frock with 
the yellow rosebuds at her breast, and the big white lace hat, 
under which appeared little tufts of pale yellow hair. Could a 
man with any warm blood in his veins resist the opportunity of 
telling her how sweet she looked, and putting his own face 
perilously close to that fresh little mouth? The sweet soft aif, 
the stillness, the gentle ripple now and again of the little brooks, 
were all so many accessories to the charming figure of the young 
girl with her transient moods of seriousness and gayness. An 
if a young woman is stupid enough to imagine a man is in 
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earnest when he only proposes to while away a few hours by an 
unusually pleasant flirtation, surely it is the girl’s stupidity, not 
the man’s pastime, that should be blamed! You see it was not 
a new operation for Mr. Maurice Yorke, and, to do him justice, it 
must be admitted he had not usually found that broken hearts 
were the result of his love-making art, which he practised with 
so much dexterity and success. On the other hand, is a trans- 
parent, clear-souled, warm-hearted little Puritan to be too 
contemptuously condemned if she believes that those musical 
tones are soft and tender for a certain reason, or that those dan- 
gerous blue eyes could only look with such passion into her own 
brown depths if the passion were sincere and genuine? So she 
and Maurice lingered about in the sweet summer evening till 
dusk, and if the man went a trifle further than he intended, why, 
after all, what is a kiss more or less to a somewhat jaded man of 
the world? 

The next day Jenny went back to the cottage, and at the sight 
of this new, tremulous, agitated Jenny, her father guessed what 
had befallen her ; and with uneasiness and anxiety waited for the 
appearance of the man who had won her love. 

* * * ” 

But Maurice never came—scarcely gave a thought to Jenny 
Sylvester after he had accompanied her to the Park gates and 
said good-bye. For on entering his own apartment a few 
moments later his man put a telegram into his hands, and as he 
read the words, “Lord Templeton died last night,” he grew 
deadly pale, and reeled about, staring at the paper which he still 
held in his hand. A tumult of whirling emotions rushed through 
his brain as he read the words again and again. It had come— 
that for which he had waited five long years was now in his 
grasp ; that for which he had so passionately longed, for which 
he would have unhesitatingly and unscrupulously sinned, was 
now at his disposal, and the man whom in his bitterness he had 
hated and plotted against was dead; he could now, without 
wrong, take in his arms the woman who had wrecked and spoiled 
his life. Ah, well! perhaps all things come a little too late. 
When Yorke appeared that evening ready for his departure, no 
one would have guessed that he had passed through a stormy 
half-hour: his face was as impassive and serene as ever, and he 
bade good-bye to the Carsons with his usual inscrutable and 


indolent smile. 
* ~ . x * 


* * * ” * 
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Amidst the throng of people that poured down the steps of 
the Thespian Theatre, there was a young girl who had attracted 
a good deal of attention from persons in the audience who 
happened to be seated near her. Not that her prettiness was of 
the kind that challenges immediate admiration ; it was rather a 
pale, delicate kind of loveliness, and about her face there were 
marks of great suffering. For little Jenny Sylvester had gone 
through her hours, nay years, of much grief and pain and self. 
humiliation, and the bright, triumphant radiance of old days had 
gone for ever. When she reached the bottom of the steps her 
pale face became marble-white, and her father felt the arm that 
was in his tremble violently. He looked up, perceived that she 
was much affected, and following her gaze, saw a blonde man 
standing close by with a richly dressed lady upon his arm. 
Jenny’s gaze was so intense and piercing that it reached the 
man himself, and compelled him to turn round. For a brief 
instant their eyes met; the next, he had turned hurriedly and 
disappeared. 

The old man was silent ; but as they stepped out into the cold 
night air, he drew the girl closer to him, and touched her hand 
with a loving caress. She struggled to regain her composure, 


and managed to say with a half sob, “ Oh, dearest, I have you!” 
And her father said to himself almost contentedly, “She will 
get over it some day ; after all, she is only twenty-one!” 
But then Mr. Sylvester was a philosopher ! 
FRANCES H. Low. 
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A RECENT VISIT TO GOA. 


THE Portuguese Government, which has been showing itself 
quite eclectic in Colonial enterprise of late, has now made another 
bid for importance by devising a general Carnival to take place 
in the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. At Goa, 
in December and January next, the body of St. Francis Xavier, 
340 years after his death, will be placed on public exhibition with 
the sanction of his Holiness the Pope. Thousands of Roman 
Catholics from all parts of the world are expected on this 
occasion to make pilgrimage to the shrine to gaze on the 
veritable mortal remains of the great “ Apostle of the Indies.” 
Thus will the ancient city—once the metropolis where all 
European nations trafficked for the spoils of the East—a 
princely mart, whose grandeur and luxury became a proverb in 
the commercial world—be wakened to fame again on the tongues 
of many who had scarcely in these days heard the name. 

The territory of Goa, on the western coast of India, has been 
in the hands of Portugal for nearly 400 years, and though 
surrounded by British territory on every hand, this tract of land, 
some sixty by thirty miles in extent, is still jealously kept under 
Portuguese rule. But the mighty has indeed fallen! The city 
of Old Goa, which 250 years ago could boast 190,000 
inhabitants, had dwindled down in population to 2000 one 
hundred years ago, and now in 1890 remains the home of only 
cighty-six persons. Yet she is still a Christian city in the midst 
of Brahminic India, a city of massive churches and ruined con- 
vents—luxuriantly fruitful, deadly in climate, yet sacred to the 
heart of the Roman communion as holding to this day the shrine 
and the actual bodily frame, in curious preservation, of that 
Prince of missionaries, Francis Xavier. 

Oddly enough, we were led to undertake a journey in quest of 
Goa, through reading that weird old sea-tale by Captain Marryat, 
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the ‘ Phantom Ship.’ Chief among rollicking jokers as the worthy 
Captain will long hold rank, the pains and accuracy with which 
he prepared and delineated the historical padding of his novels 
may not be known to the general reader. Nowhere else is to be 
found so graphic a painting of Goa in her zenith of pride and fame 
as occurs in the story we are alluding to. Moreover, as it is 
essential to the due effect of our own recital, in some measure to 
contrast the present condition of the city with the past, one can 
hardly do better than begin by quoting from the Captain's 
romance his fine description of the bygone scene. 


“It was a bright morning when the Portuguese vessel, on board 
which was Amine, entered into the roadstead of Goa. Goa was then 
the capital of the East—a city of palaces whose Viceroy ‘reigned 
supreme, As they approached the river the passengers were all on 
deck ; and the Portuguese Captain, who had often been there, pointed 
out to Amine the most remarkable buildings, When they had passed 
the forts, they entered the river, the whole line of whose banks were 
covered with the country seats of the nobility and hidalgoes—splendid 
buildings embosomed in groves of orange-trees, whose perfume scented 
the air. ° 

“The ship sailed on until they arrived nearly abreast of the town, 
when Amine’s eyes were directed to the lofty spires of the churches 
and other public edifices. 

“That is the Jesuits’ church with their establishment,’ said the 
Captain, pointing to a magnificent pile. ‘In the church now opening 
upon us lie the canonized bones of the celebrated Saint Francisco, who 
sacrificed his life in his zeal for the propagation of the Gospel in these 
countries,’ 

“¢T have heard of him from Father Mathias,’ replied Amine ; ‘but 
what building is that?’ : 

“‘The Augustine convent, and the other, to the right, is the 
Dominican,’ 

“Splendid, indeed !’ observed Amine. ; 

“¢The building you see now, on the water side, is the Viceroy’s 
Palace: that to the right, again, is the convent of the Barefooted 
Carmelites ; yon lofty spire is}the Cathedral of St. Catherine ; and that 
beautiful and light piece of architecture is the Church of our Lady of 
Pity. You observe there a building with a dome, rising behind the 
Viceroy’s Palace ?’ 

**T do,’ replied Amine. 

“¢ That is the Holy Inquisition,’ ie 

“Although Amine had heard Philip speak of the Inquisition, she 
knew little about its properties ; but a sudden tremor passed 
her frame as the name was mentioned, which she could not h 
account for. 
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“They landed between the Custom House and the Viceroy’s Palace, 
passed through the large square behind it, and then went up the Strada 
Diretta, or ‘ straight street,’ which led up to the Church of Pity, near to 
which the Convent is situated. This street is the finest in Goa, and is 
called Strada Diretta, from the singular fact that almost all the streets in 
Goa are quadrants, or segments of circles. Amine was astonished. 
The houses were of stone, lofty and massive. At each storey was 
thrown out a balcony of marble, elaborately carved ; and over each door 
were the arms of the nobility to whom the houses belonged. The 
square behind the Palace and the wide streets were filled with living 
beings—elephants with gorgeous trappings; led or mounted horses in 
superb housings ; palanquins borne by liveried servants ; running foot- 
men; every variety of nation, from the proud Portuguese to the half- 
covered native ; Mussulmans, Arabs, Hindoos, Armenians ; officers and 
soldiers in their uniforms, all crowded and thronged together ;—all was 
bustle and motion. Such was the luxury and splendour of the proud 
city of Goa, the Empress of the East at the time we are now describing.” 


It was in February 1510 that Alfonso d’Albuquerque 
triumphantly entered the chief city of the state and took posses- 
sion of what had been till then a Muhammadan stronghold in the 
name of His Most Christian Majesty King Emmanuel of Portugal. 
In comparison with these, the ancient voyagers to the East, we 
the great Oriental rulers of to-day dwindle almost into the 
upstart and the xouveaux riches. Portuguese dominion in India 
quickly arose, yielded fabulous harvest for a century and a half ; 
but ever since the third quarter of the 17th century has the glory 
been departing, lingering indeed awhile, but to all appearance 
surely decaying. Well, well! we have uttered the old croak 
which every visitor to Goa now-a-days seems bound to give vent 
to. However, we have met regenerators from Portugal, who— 
since the opening in 1888 of the first railway into Goanese 
territory—are bright with anticipatory hopes; and with so 
venerable and famous a past, oné can only wish such prognostics 
God-speed. 

The chief events to remember in recent history are these. 
About 1760 the Portuguese Viceroy and many principal inhabi- 
tants abandoned Goa for the new capital, in situation less 
unhealthy ‘and nearer the sea. In 1814 the Holy Inquisition 
was finally suppressed. In 1835 the Monastic Orders were 
banished from Goanese territory, and their property and 
treasure, to the amount of half a million sterling, appropriated 
by the Portuguese Government. The churches, however, with 
their endowments, have not been in any way suppressed ; and 
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the Archbishop of Goa and the secular clergy receive the usual 
allowances from Government, the Archbishop being as of old the 
chief member of the Executive Council for administering the 
temporal affairs of all Portuguese possessions in the East. Some 
of the convents have been pulled down, some closed and left in 
charge of priests, some converted into hospitals and seminaries. 
Lastly, in 1843, Panjim, or Nova Goa, was by royal edict 
raised formally to the position of capital and seat of Gover. 
ment, which for many years it had practically occupied ; and 
Old Goa, or Goa Velha, was finally abandoned to the clergy. 

You can reach the coast of this territory from Bombay by one 
of “Shepherd’s boats” in twenty-six hours. A wide rock-bound 
estuary opens before you, with two noble-looking river-branches 
flowing into it. You land on the southern or lower jaw of this 
open mouth. Here you find yourself on a miserable shelf of a 
place, all quay and sandy cliff and railway goods terminus. This 
is Murmagao (commonly styled “ Marmagoa”’) the final station 
of the new Portuguese and West of India Railway, opened for 
traffic early in 1888. British India Company’s steamships, witha 
“ coal-ditcher ” or two, lie alongside the wharf. Up above, on the 
grass-grown sandy cliff to the south, certain dwellings of the 
shanty type, for railway and shipping officials, are lodged on 
shelves. Higher up is an old Portuguese fort apparently 
dismantled. The words on a notice-board on the railway- 
paling, Prohibindo a entrada, reveal the fact that you have 
arrived where neither English nor Hindustani is the official nor 
the spoken language. 

The new railway does not lead to the old city of Goa, nor yet 
to the younger city of Panjim, or New Goa. In fact, though the 
line ends on Portuguese territory, as you trace it inland you find 
its chief object must be to take you into British territory a 
quickly as possible. In order to reach both the Goas, you have 
to take ship again at Murmagao; and this you do in as make- 
shift and impudent a little craft as ever ventured to go by steafl. 

On the occasion of our visit to Panjim, which lies three or four 
miles up the northern river, our companions in this boat were 
some half-dozen dusky-white-faced schoolboys of the better-class 
Goanese-Portuguese brand, returning home from their Bombay 
school ; also a couple of pddres, close-shaven and sallow, evidently 
Goa-born. All chattered the Portuguese patois peculiar to Goa ; 
the lads laughing and chaffing as gaily as any bevy of English 
boys. That we enjoyed our novel comrades on the passage UP 
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the river, goes without saying. There was the quiet studious 
lad whom we tried to talk to in English and French; and there 
was his merry mischievous brother ; and there, too, the one who 
with manful perseverance did his best to steal some whiffs from 
a cigarette. 

Steaming across the Estuary or Sea of Aguarda, we passed, 
on the upper jaw of the open mouth, a fine fortress with church 
attached, and presently entered the River Mandavi. Before the 
Panjim quay was reached we skirted the marine residence of the 
Viceroy of Goa standing on a rocky height. When you land, 
to the right there is seen a lengthy low building, very plain, and 
with doors opening at once on the quay. This is the Palace of 
the Archbishop of Goa, a mighty ecclesiastic, the er officio ruler 
of Portuguese India during any absence of the Portuguese 
Governor-General. On the occasion of our visit, the Palace was 
being repaired and repainted ; and young Portugal evinced itself 
in the Goanese schoolboys uttering a grumble against taxes 
being spent on a bishop’s residence! Panjim is a mean-looking 
town, mostly made up, not of old Portuguese mansions but of 
lengthy rows of two-storied dwellings built of yellowish brick, 
and, but for the bright-green doors and jalousies, not at all un- 
like a new third-rate London suburb. This place is the home 
of all the “Goa boys” in service in Bombay and on P. and O. 
steam-vessels, who pay periodical visits to their wives and 
families in Panjim. There are on> square and one hotel; the 
latter, kept by a man named Gomez, being a most pitiful 
establishment. In the barracks are harboured 310 Portuguese 
soldiers; the native troops having been disbanded in 1871 after 
a mutiny for higher pay. The whole population of Panjim 
numbers 9250. 

But Old Goa (Goa Velha)—the Goa of history and travel— 
lies five miles further up the river. It is best reached, however, 
not by water but by a well-kept road, which leaving the eastern 
quarter of the town first traverses an artificial causeway no less 
than two miles in length built across the swamps. The village 
of Ribander is then reached ; after which plantations of cocoa-nut 
and other trees line the roadway, but residences are everywhere 
alongside also. At intervals crosses of a curious form, with a 
double transverse piece, are observable on the hedge-banks. 
Now and again a long rambling building of great size fronts the 
thoroughfare. These are edifices once convents, but since the 
suppression of the monastic orders in Goa turned to educational 
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or mere residential uses. Driving thus to the old city, pent 
cannot help noticing the Jovely views on the other side of the 
river, a hilly country with wooded vales. One object especially 
confronts you on the other side* the whole journey. It js a 
lofty round-topped hill, with a large church on the summit, and 
evidently possessing lengthy conventual buildings attached to it. 

For the sake of so fine a tract of country as GOA, with tradi- 
tions and history so proud, the King and people of Portugal may 
well make sacrifices. Situated on the coast, it has a sea-line of 
sixty-three miles, and the inner land is penetrated by noble rivers 
which only in these degenerate days have become unnavigable 
in their upper waters. Watered by rivers, the soil is luxuriant 
to a degree, with forests of rare and useful timbers in the interior, 
and with long stretches of open ground under the most compact 
cultivation. The rounded spurs of the Sahyddri Mountains, 
advancing from the east towards the coast and broken up, in 
places, into quaint isolated mounds, produce pictures of lovely 
scenery, European rather than Indian in character. Moreover, 
the usually intense blue of the sky enhances the European 
illusion, which is further heightened a hundred-fold by the 
towers of Christian churches and the massive buildings of 
deserted Franciscan convents showing themselves at every turn 
and crowning each conical summit. To the Eastern traveller, 
surfeited with the soul-less grandeur of Hindu art and the 
prodigies of carving, gigantic but hideous, in old Brahmin 
temples, it is refreshing to {nd himself, though still in India, all 
at once where village churches and road-side crosses start to 
view as simply and naturally as if Christianity were the in- 
digenous creed of the land. 

Our first glimpse of anything betokening a city in the stretches 
of woodland ahead of us was a tall ruinous pile of building, 
singularly black in colour, towering above the trees. This was 
really the uppermost storey of the old Convent of St. Monica, 
once inhabited by a large community of nuns. Presently the 
adjoining Augustinian Priory came into sight. However, a 
curve in the road to the left took us quite away from this view 
and from that portion of the be-wooded and hidden city. Indeed, 
unless one specially enquires for St. Monica’s convent, it is after- 
wards apt to be passed over unvisited, though that upper storey, 


* Not the other side, as we aftcrwards learnt, but really a large island 
named Divar, to round which, the Mandavi divides in two streams and then 
reunites. 
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black and towering, reappears above a throne of woodland many 
times as you pace the lower parts of the city. A few hundred 
yards further, and we became conscious of a strange symmetry, 
ae an orderliness amid disorder, in the grouping of the cocoa- 
nut plantations and of the low walls enclosing them, on either 
side of the road. We dismounted and examined more closely ; 
and then the truth was declared to us. It was this. We had 
in reality already arrived in what was, perhaps 130 years ago, 
a street lined with large mansions, and these low straight 
boundaries of stone enclosing the trees had been then the lower 
parts of the outer walls of each house. Indeed we identified 
even the basal portion of the partition-walls of the various rooms ; 

so that a plan of the ground-floor of the mansion was in several 
instances distinctly traceable. Darksome haunts, these, amid 
closely-packed trees which now shut out the daylight—cocoa- 
nut, areca-nut, and jack-fruit chiefly, slanting up tall and slim 
to amazing heights. Ah! what phantom troops of gay ladies, 
dark-haired and wanton-eyed ; of haughty generals and cowled 
monks, of pursy bulbous-faced merchant-princes and cruel- 
mouthed familiars of the Holy Inquisition, must here at night- 
time flit their ghostly way, and mouth and gibber, amid the 
smooth tree-stems ! 

Our vehicle took its course down, down, betwixt these halls 
and rooms, crammed with tall trees instead of human-beings, 
and only left grim skeletons in outline. But then, suddenly, 
out from the gloom! And, as we lived, we were rattling over 
the rubble of a veritable street. Great walls towered up beside 
us; and, presently, we came to a stand in an enormous square— 
a square of huge buildings, but not houses, only churches—a 
thomboid set round with naught save churches! This open 
plain, its area now a low plateau of earth, ridged and heavily 
grass-grown, was once the great square of Goa—the Terra di 
Sabaio. As we stepped down on to the court-yard fronting a 
large church buttressed without with side-springing arches, not 
one living being was in sight. The church was the holiest in the 
place; it was the Church of St. Paul, but commonly known as 
Bom Jesus, where to this day the remains of Francis Xavier, 
missionary and saint, lie enshrined. 

Looking up at the facade of this famous church of Bom JEsus, 
it was seen to be well-proportioned and in as good repair as any 
similar edifice in any ordinary Continental city. To our right, 
as we stood in front, rose up the outer walls of a conventual- 
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looking building which met the facade, and thus became 
amalgamated with the fabric of the church itself. This building 
to our right was the once magnificent House of the Society of 
Jesus—the home from whence the indefatigable missionaries 
of the Jesuit Order set forth to the extremities of India and 
China and Japan on their work of converting to Christianity the 
heathen. The great St. Francis, the Apostle of the Indies, 
however, never resided in it ; for this House of the Society in Goa 
was not completed until 1590, thirty-eight years after his death, 
We were allowed to enter by a small door to the right, and found 
ourselves in long and spacious corridors with broad flights of 
steps mounting to the upper storeys. Two or three enormous 
halls, still in perfect repair, attested the olden grandeur of this 
establishment, the vastness as well as the hospitality of which 
several of the travellers of the 17th century refer to in glowing 
terms. Abstemious to a degree themselves, the Jesuit Brothers 
were always generous to prodigality in the entertainment of 
guests. No wonder old Tavernier the voyager praises the 
delicious canary to which he was treated by the good Fathers in 
their house at Goa. 

But it was more than 100 years since the members of the Order 
resided in their home here and had paced along the solemn 
passages where now we were walking. The Jesuits were the 
religious fraternity first expelled from Goa. Their suppression 
occurred in 1759; while the other monastic orders were allowed 
to remain in Goa until 1835. And now, in 1890, how lonely 
these corridors, devoted to no purpose spiritual or temporal, and 
inhabited by one priest who is permitted to reside here as care- 
taker! That solitary man at night in the vast vaulted monastery 
—what fancies it conjured up as we gazed along the far- 
reaching desolate vistas! Yet doubtless he sleeps soundly, 
troubled by no romantic or ghostly imaginings ; and we must 
really congratulate him upon the cleanliness which the whole 
place exhibited, notwithstanding its size. 

This priest, the custodian of the house, proved to be the 
cicerone in the adjoining church, likewise. He was a tall, thin- 
faced man, of gentle and grave mien, yet simple withal. He 
conducted us into the Church of Bom Jesus by way of the 
monastery corridors, passing first into a long and lofty hall 
which we were told was the Sacristy. It was a larger sacristy 
than any we had seen in European Cathedrals, and the lengthy 
tables along the walls were provided underneath with huge 
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drawers wherein, as our good priest showed us, were stocked vest- 
ments of gorgeous colours, including the archiepiscopal series. 
Thence being introduced into another hall, we were directed toa 
full-length painting beside a small arched doorway leading beyond. 
It was the picture of a dark-faced man, sweet and earnest. It 
was the great Apostle of the Indies. And so, passing within the 
doorway, we found ourselves at once within the very shrine of 
St. Francis—a side chapel in the main fabric of the church. 

One’s innate sense of the exact proportions which pomp and 
circumstance should bear to chaste simplicity in the sanctuary 
where still reposes the withered frame of the Great Missionary 
was not disappointed here. We confess to a feeling of relief. 
The chamber where the tomb has been erected is lavishly 
decorated, and entirely screened off from the rest of the church. 
Numerous pictures, hung round the chapel, delineate various acts 
in his career. A graphic representation of his death in the 
island of Sanchan off the coast of China is particularly noticeable. 
Xavier is shown starting up and crying out in his delirium those 
memorable last words, addressed to the closely-locked country 
he had tried in vain to enter : 


“O, rock, rock, when wilt thou open?” 


The hero’s tomb is a worthy one, richly ornamented, yet free 
from all tawdry decoration. It consists of three tiers of 
sarcophagi, made of the most exquisitely variegated jasper, 
surmounting which is the massive silver coffin in which the body 
lies, The uppermost or third tier of that jasper throne is altar- 
shaped, and beautifully embellished with panels displaying 
scenes in the Saint’s life, which are curiously wrought in 
differently-coloured marbles, and which are partitioned the one 
from the other by miniature columns of yellow jasper. Upon 
this third stage rests the silver coffin, seven feet long by three 
feet broad, crowned by figures of angels, wrought in silver, who 
bear up in their hands a cross, gracefully fashioned in the same 
metal and over two feet in height. Many incidents in Xavier's 
life are portrayed in embossed work upon the coffin. These are 
delicately executed and impart a finish to what is, taken as a 
whole, veritably an artistic gem. The quantity of silver made 
use of in the coffin is stated to be 300 lbs. and it was 
formerly studded with many jewels. 

Though by no means of the Roman communion, we could 
hot help but kneel for a few minutes on the steps beneath that 
VOL, VIIIL—NO, XLVII, 2U 
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tomb. The place was fraught with the solemn mystery of life 
and death ; and those wistful feelings with which we revolve 
deeds of heroic self-sacrifice in others, and look upon the pure in 
heart, were irrepressible here. Thank God, it is in such fanes as 
these that the subtle strings connecting even the most corroded 
soul with Heaven can at length vibrate with some weak sense 
of virtue upon Earth and its reward Hereafter ! 

Although 338 years have passed away since the death 
of Francis Xavier, it is a fact not to be questioned that 
his body continues even to the present day in a state of 
remarkable preservation. This circumstance, often referred 
to by the old voyagers to Goa, has been re-attested two 
or three times in recent years when the coffin has been exposed 
opened, as was the custom in remote days. Three keys are 
required before the lid can be raised. One of these is kept by 
the Pope in Rome ; whilst the other two remain in Goa, one in 
the custody of the Archbishop, and one in the hands of the 
Portuguese Viceroy—an arrangement thought requisite to 
insure the venerated remains from all risk of violation. From 
the first, the. assertion of non-decay has been maintained, and 
can be traced throughout the history of the body ; though the 
story of non-embalmment seems doubtful. Dying on the 2nd 
of December, 1552, on the island of Sanchan, near China, the 
corpse of the Saint was forthwith conveyed to Malacca and there 
entombed. Four and a half months later, in August 1553, it 
was disinterred for transfer to India, and contemporary state- 
ments aver that the body was then seen to be undecayed and 
almost life-like. In transit to Goa it was injured, and on that 
occasion it is alleged to have even bled! About this time also 
it lost a toe, which some pious woman, infatuate at the sight, is 
said to have bitten off! Arriving at Goa in March 1554, it was 
first deposited in the Xavier Chapel of St. Paul’s Conventual 
College, where the Saint had prayed repeatedly for power to 
convert the heathen. This chapel is now in ruins. In 1560 
the body was removed to St. Thomas’s Chapel in the sacristy of 
the Church of St. Paul, but was eventually returned to the 
College, where it was kept for many years. After the canoniza- 
tion of Francis in 1623 by the Pope, his remains were conveyed 
with great pomp to the House of Jesuits adjoining Bom Jesus. 
Peter Valle, the traveller, no friend to Romanists, was present, 
and describes the scene, corroborating from personal inspection 
the assertions of non-decay. Prior to this, however, by order of 
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Pope Paul V., there had been performed in 1614 an amputation 
of the Saint’s right arm, which had been immediately transmitted 
to Rome. Ever since then the whole frame is affirmed to have 
gradually shrunk and become partially mummified. In 1655, 
the body having been transferred from the House into Bom 
Jesus Church, the present tomb was set up;* and up to the 
year 1686, the coffin appears to have been opened annually, and 
the remains each time exposed to the gaze of tens of thousands. 
Owing to the continued though gradual shrivelling of the body, 
it was then deemed advisable to forbid these public exhibitions. 
However, from the 9th to the 12th of February, 1722, it was 
again placed on view ; the attractions of the spectacle to persons 
from all parts being thought likely to bring back prosperity to 
the now declining city. A royal edict from Portugal in 1755 
had ordered the discontinuance of these exhibitions; yet in 
1781, we find mention of another public exposure of the 
remains. Thereafter for nearly eighty years the sacred form 
was kept concealed from all inspection in its silver casket. 

Ultimately in 1859 another public display was sanctioned ; 
and on the 3rd of December in that year the three keys were 
applied, the lid upraised, and lo! St. Francis once again lay on 
view as of old. On this occasion so multitudinous were the 
pilgrimages from distant places to behold the interesting relics, 
that the exposure was‘continued up to the 8th of January, 1860. 
Several reports upon the state of the body were then drawn up 
by the Roman Bishop of Bombay and others. One was an 
official report of a Medical Committee, which stated :— 

“The cranium on its right side is covered with scalp still 
bearing hair, though scantily ; but the left side of it is completely 
denuded. The whole of the face is covered with a dark dry 
integument, with an opening on the right side communicating 
with the maxillary fossa, and apparently corresponding to the 
place of the contusion referred to in the report drawn up on 
January 1st, 1782. Of the front teeth only one of the lower 
incisors is wanting. Both the ears exist ; but the right arm is 
wanting. The left hand, including the nails, is entire, just as it 
is described in the above-mentioned report of 1782. The 
abdominal walls are covered with an integument, dried up, and 
somewhat dark in colour; the abdominal cavity not containing 
apparently) any intestines. The feet are covered with an 

* According to other accounts, supported by the personal narrative of 
Gemelli the traveller, the present tomb was not erected until 1696. 
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integument equally dried up and dark in colour, the prominence 
of the tendons being distinctly marked. The fourth and fifth 
toes of the right foot are wanting. Some remnants of the 
integument and one of the phalanges of one toe are in a very 
spongy condition.” 

On this occasion the length of the body was measured, and 
proved to be only four feet six inches. It was found shrouded in 
magnificent vestments ; the coffin also being lined with amber- 
coloured silks embroidered with jewels. For inspection, the 
coffin was moved to a catafalque in the centre of the church, 

In 1878 the body was again exposed to view. Mrs. Guthrie, 
the authoress of several well-written books of travel, was 
fortunate enough to be cruising near Goa at the time, and, 
hearing of the spectacle, she paid a visit to the old city, and has 
put on record her inspection of the solemn relics. 

“Tn the centre of the church, raised upon a catafalque railed 
round, lay the body, surmounted by a canopy of cloth of gold. 
A platform was raised round it. Being beckoned up by the 
officer on duty, I stepped on the platform and passed round the 
shrine at my leisure, being even invited to do so a second time, 
What struck me most was the small size of the body, and more 
especially of the skull and of the hand that lay upon the breast. 
Only one arm remains, the other having been severed from the 
body in 1614, after which the figure was said to wither. It was 
sent to Rome, where I had seen it, never dreaming that I should 
behold the body to which it had been attached. The face, 
which retained the skin, was of a grey, livid colour, like leather 
that had been soaked. The nasal bone was exposed. The skin 
of the feet was dark and thick, and had split up into strips, while 
the bones of the toes protruded—two of them indeed were 
wanting. I stood for some time, and then, making my reverence 
to the body of the good and great man, passed round again to 
examine the rich vestments which covered it. There was no 
glass to impede the view. They were beautifully embroidered 
and studded with pearls. . . . Quitting the dais, I remained for 
a time regarding the devotees that knelt along the sides of the 
long nave, and the groups that were assembled in the centre. 
It was a scene of touching simplicity. The interior of the 
church was, according to the Portuguese fashion, whitewashed. 
The men wore suits of grey cloth with dark blue stockings. The 
women, like so many ghosts, were shrouded in the ample white 
garment which is the holiday costume of the Christian females of 
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the territory. I have since heard doubts expressed as to the 
authenticity of the body. I have none myself. It bears a very 
natural appearance of age. It must be remembered that bodies 
thus preserved are those of ascetics, who existed on the sparest 
diet, and died in a state of emaciation.” 

It was estimated that when St. Francis’s body was thus 
exhibited in December 1878, some 30,000 or 40,000 pilgrims 
from all parts of India, as well as a goodly number from 
Portugal also, visited the shrine. Many of these were cripples, 
who came in the hope of miraculous cure. 

Retreating from the Xavier shrine into the main body of the 
church, there was much to be noticed. There is a massive statue 
of the Saint executed in solid silver, the gift of Donna Maria 
of Portugal 200 years ago. Upraised behind the centre of the 
high altar is a statue in stone of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the 
Jesuit Order. The face here exhibits wonderful depth of 
expression, and has been sculptured with a power and poetry 
not often seen in work by unknown hands. The Francis 
Borgia Chapel is also worthy inspection. 

Having received from our quaint cicerone a medal and certain 
memorial objects which had been sanctified by being passed 
over the body of St. Francis at the last exposition, we went 
forth into the broiling sun and surveyed the scene. A square 
blocked round with churches lay before us; but not a human 
being was to be seen, save our sleeping ghariwa/a, who of course 
knew nought in the way of identification of buildings. In these 
straits we were fain to rely on dear old Captain Marryat 
solely. Information afterwards communicated by a learned 
antiquary, Senhor José Fonseca, a native of Goa of Portuguese 
descent, will enable us now, however, as we write, to proceed 
more intelligently than we did then. 

Opposite to our place of view, on the other side of the square, 
quite 250 yards distant, was the great Cathedral of St 
Catharine, now styled apparently San Primagial. In order to 
reach that edifice we crossed slant-wise to the eastern side of the 
square by the ruins of the Misericordia Church, and were then 
in what was once the great Strada Diretta, which ran down 
the eastern side of the square and, on, down to the quay. In its 
lower portion, after you had passed the front entrance to the 
Cathedral it was in olden days the great business street and 
mart for slaves of both sexes. Keeping up this eastern side, 
where the street ran, we passed on our right, before we gained 
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the Cathedral front, a solemn hill of bricks and stones and 
grassy mounds. We turned aside to scale the heap, for we 
knew at once by what it had been formed. We were standing 
on the remnants of what had been, some seventy years ago, the 
HOLy INQUISITION. 

Yes, here, on. this eastern flank, had stood for 200 years 
the notorious Inquisition of Goa, the last survivor of those 
institutions, well-meant when first designed, but in practice 
wholly iniquitous. The interior of this dreaded edifice, as it then 
existed at Goa, has been often described by the old travellers, 
to whose works in ‘Collection of Voyages’ we must refer the 
reader. Sufficient it will be to mention that the building now 
razed to the ground covered a space of two acres, contained 
three large halls, and 200 prisoners’ cells above and under the 
basement, and was girded by walls of immense thickness, At 
once the Palace and the Prison of the Inquisition, it was the 
pride and terror of the people of Goa. Suddenly and silently 
would the black-robed myrmidons of the establishment appear 
in any house in the city, touch the accused upon the shoulder and 
bid him follow them. No matter how popular the victim had 
been, not one hand would be raised in his defence as he was 
hurried through the busy streets within the remorseless doors 
of the “ Holy Office.” At Goa a large majority of the Hindu 
population had embraced Christianity ; but they would often 
revert to the practice in secret of occult rites. Such acts were 
regarded as sorcery and magic in those days ; and if the native 
had been baptized he could rarely escape the stake as punish- 
ment for lapse into these practices. Tothis day the few Hindus 
who dwell at Old Goa speak with bated breath as they point to 
the stony heap where stood the Inquisition. There, they tell you, 
stood Orlem ghor, the “Great House.” Many autos-da-fé 
were held here in the last century. The last asto-da-fé which 
took place in Goa was in February 1773; but the number of 
persons condemned, and those, if any, who were burned, does 
not seem to have been recorded. In the year 1800 the number of 
prisoners was forty-seven. By a royal decree from Portugal, dated 
May 2ist, 1814, the Holy Inquisition was for ever abolished. 
The building was then shut up and abandoned to decay and 
ruin, which indeed for a long time previously had been actively 
going on. In 1820 large portion was pulled down ; and of the 
remainder the Abbé Cottineau, who visited Goa in 1827, says: 
“The whole is now fast decaying, no doors or window-shutters 
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existing. Shrubs, thorns, and rubbish block up the front 
entrance, and the interior must be filled with snakes and other 
reptiles.” Finally, in 1829, a complete wreck of the dread 
edifice was perpetrated by the authorities, who required 
materials for building operations at Panjim. The whole place 
was pulled down and left a hideous mound of déris—a sort of 
accursed heap, in memory of the deeds of barbarity so long 
enacted within the hellish place. Fonseca, however, relates one 
stage further. In 1859, when the grand exposition of St. 
Francis Xavier’s remains was being prepared for, the greater 
part of the stones, stucco, and rubbish was carted away. And 
lo! the men who were engaged on the heap, discovered steps 
going below to a subterranean vault or dungeon, and beneath 
this cellar, under a heavy, boat-shaped piece of lead, was found 
a human skeleton. But, as we have said, a mound of grass- 
grown débris still remains ; and, from this Akeldama, we now 
bore away, as a trophy of the once-famous Palace of the 
Inquisition, one rough and corrugated stone. 

We were now at the great eastern front of the CATHEDRAL, 
St. PRIMACIAL. We entered here and found ourselves in a 
vast whitewashed building. We had entered, let the reader 
remark, at the east end, and yet that was the main doorway ; 
for, strange to say, the high altar of the church was reared at 
the other, or west end of the edifice. The interior forms a 
complete cross with lengthy and spacious transepts, and a noble 
nave, long and broad and lofty. High up are lodged some 
curious very narrow galleries, overhanging, and with wooden 
balustrades in front. Up there, we presume, in the old days, 
did crowds of jealously-secluded senoritas assemble to witness 
the grand spectacle of the auto-da-fé, one important scene in 
which, the Dominican sermon and the sentencing, took place in 
the Cathedral. So, naturally, we let the fancy have play. 
There, near.the high altar, we placed again the puissant Viceroy 
of Portuguese India, and not far off from him the grim-visaged 
Archbishop. On the grand throne near the junction of the 
transepts we seated the Grand Inquisitor; and up in that tall 
wooden pulpit we perched the dark Dominican friar gesticu- 
lating to a packed and silent church-full his terrific harangue. 
There, too, were the unmoved “familiars” of the Holy Office. 
While, below in the nave, were the hundred or so of trembling 
prisoners in their grotesque penitential dresses, with the death- 
condemned ones placed in the front, and clad in garments 
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whereon had been sewn cones of yellow cloth in shape of flames, 
significant of doom. Only a hundred years back such a scene 
as that had really taken place—in this very church. And s0 
did the morbid fancy enchain us by this pillar and by that, 
sitting heavily upon us, and constraining us again, ‘and yet 
again, to look down the spreading nave, and say again that it 
was here it all had happened, and try to brand the old scene 
and the present desolation together on our brain, 

The altar of the Cathedral is of great length ; and on the day 
of the auto-da-fé would be draped in black. The great tenor 
bell also tolled funereally at intervals throughout the morning.* 


* “The streets and squares through which the procession was to pass 
were filled at an early hour. Silk, tapestries, and cloth of gold and silver, 
were hung over the balconies and out of the windows in honour of the 
procession. Every balcony and window was thronged with ladies and 
cavaliers in their gayest attire, all waiting anxiously to see the wretches 
paraded before they suffered; but the world is fond of excitement, and 
where is there anything so exciting to a superstitious people as an 
auto-da-fé ? 

“As the sun rose the heavy bell of the Cathedral tolled, and all the 
prisoners were led down to the grand hall that the order of the procession 
might be arranged. At the large entrance door, on a raised throne, sat the 
Grand Inquisitor encircled by many of the most considerable nobility and 
gentry of Goa. By the Grand Inquisitor stood his secretary, and as the 
prisoners walked past the throne, and their names were mentioned, the 
secretary, after each, called out the names of one of those gentlemen, who 
immediately stepped forward and took his station by the prisoner. These 
people are termed godfathers ; their duty is to accompany and be answer- 
able for the prisoner, who is under their charge until the ceremony is over. 
It is reckoned a high honour conferred on those whom the Grand Inquisitor 
appoints to this office. 

“At last the procession commenced. First was raised on high the 
standard of the Dominican order of monks, for the Dominican order were 
the founders of the Inquisition, and claimed this privilege by prescriptive right. 
After the banner the monks themselves followed in two lines. And what was 
the motto of their banner ?—‘ Justitia et Misericordia.’ Then followed the 
culprits to the number of three hundred, each with his godfather by his side, 
and his large wax-candle lighted in his hand. Those whose offences had 
been most venial walk first ; all are bareheaded and barefooted. After this 
portion, who wore only the dress of black and white serge, came those who 
carried the Sanbenitos ; then those who wore the Samarias, with the flames 
reversed. Here there was a separation in the procession, caused by a large 
cross with the carved image of our Saviour nailed to it, the face of the 
image carried forward. This was intended to signify that those in advance 
of the crucifix, and upon whom the Saviour looked down, were not to suffer ; 
and that those who were behind, and upon whom His back was turned, were 
cast away to perish for ever in this world and the next. Behind the crucifix 
followed the seven condemned ; and, as the greatest criminal, Amine walked 
the last. But the procession did not close here. Behind Amine were five 
effigies, raised high on poles, clothed in the same dresses, painted with 
flames and demons. Behind each effigy was borne a coffin containing 4 
skeleton ; the effigies were of those who had died in their dungeon, or 
expired under the torture, and who had been tried and condemned after 
their death and sentenced to be burnt. These skeletons had been dug up; 
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And now, even as we were revolving these things, did this same 
heavy bell sound forth. It tolled on, but it was summoning to 
avery different religious gathering. There are still twenty-eight 
canons and capellaes attached to the Cathedral ; and every day 
at 3 P.M., we learnt, are they bound to attend service, forming, 
with a few native Christians, the survivors of a once mighty 
throng. Near the chief entrance has been placed a striking 
picture of St. Christopher bearing the infant Christ ; and here, 
too, we found the font, said to have belonged to an older church 
which preceded this and was on the same site. Next, further 
west in the Square, stands another church with a disused 
monastery attached. This is the CHURCH AND CONVENT OF 
St. FRANCIS D’AssIsI—once in importance ranking even before 
the Jesuits’ establishments. We found the church, which is a 
vast edifice, in a dismantled condition, undergoing repairs. A 
fine painting of the patron saint over the high altar was in a torn 
and disfigured state. Entering some inner cloisters arranged in 
a quadrangle, the entire walls here were seen to be filled with 
great canvas daubs representing the various martyrdoms which 
members of the Franciscan order had undergone in the Indies. 
Dates and names were attached to each canvas; and the 
tortures which the poor Franciscans had suffered at the hands of 
Aurangzeeb and other native princes were depicted in most 
realistic fashion. Elephants of grotesquely savage aspect were 
in several instances the instruments in these martyrdoms. The 
martyrs in their dying agonies were also portrayed as 
administering baptism to their converts! A long staircase of 
black stone led to the upper floor, which seemed in a dilapidated 
state. In the church there was a remarkable image of Our Lord 
upon the Cross, with one hand loose and grasping a kneeling 
figure of St. Francis ; both statues are in stone and larger than 
life. 


Returning to the court fronting the Cathedral facade, we 








and were to suffer the same sentence as, had they still been living beings, 
they would have undergone. The effigies were to be tied to the stakes and 
the bones were to be consumed. Then followed the members of the 
Inquisition—the familiars, monks, priests, and hundreds of penitents, in 
black dresses which concealed their faces, all with the lighted tapers in their 


“It was two hours before the procession, which had paraded through 
Ost every important street in Goa, arrived at the Cathedral in which the 

er ceremonies were to be gone through. The barefooted culprits could 
now scarcely walk, the small sharp flints having so wounded their feet that 


tracks up the steps of the Cathedral were marked with blood,”~ 
Marryat’s ‘ Phantom Ship.’ 
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proceeded down a wide road opening from this court and 
trending due east. The road, after a short piece, widens into a 
wide area flagged, and entered by gateways, the gates to which 
have disappeared. Another church lay before us, with 
stupendous window in the western facade, and crowned with a 
graceful dome not dissimilar in fashion to our London St. Pauls, 
On our left, as we faced the church, was a long conventyal 
building with an open door revealing cool-looking corridors 
within. The church was the CIIURCH OF ST. CAJETAN; the 
monastery adjacent, that formerly occupied by the Bare-footed 
Carmelites, or Theatine monks. We passed into the monastic 
building and at length routed out a sleeping Indian servant, 
whom we commissioned to summon the priest in charge of this 
desecrated domain. After much searching and more shouting, 
we at length succeeded in lighting upon the particular cell where 
the custodian of the place lay perdu. The holy man, who had 
been enjoying a siesta, was airily clad in a pair of cotton 
pantaloons, and was somewhat scandalized to find a lady as well 
as a gentleman intruding amid these sacred dormitories. He 
hurriedly retreated within his den; but soon reappeared encased 
in robing sufficient to do the honours of the establishment. We 
were particularly glad to have found this place. Although the 
monks have flitted long ago, their old residence has been keptin 
thorough repair as a house of accommodation for the Viceroy and 
suite on the occasions when they pay their half-yearly visit to 
Old Goa. Moreover all the documental archives of the city, 
once preserved in the Viceroy’s Palace, as well as the curiosities 
of the Arsenal, have now been deposited here. We found several 
lengths of corridor on the second floor, with the walls completely 
lined by a splendid series of huge paintings portraying the life 
sized figures of every Portuguese Viceroy from the time of 
Albuquerque to the present day. Some of these portraits were 
of course very old—over 300 years; yet the colouring 
was in fine condition, rich as from the brush of Rubens of 
Rembrandt. A few of the pictures represented Grand Inquisitors 
and other notables ; and the total number of full-length portraits 
must have been quite 200. We were shown a long chamber 
where the Viceroy sits in Council upon the occasion of 
his visits. Over the fire-place in this room was a new and 
handsome painting of the present Viceroy of Goa, Senhor 
Caetano Alexius d’Albuquerque, a fine-looking Portugues 
gentleman in official dress. There were two or three bedrooms 
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fitted up with new furniture, iron bedsteads with spring 
mattresses and hat-stands—a strange contrast to the fittings 
which fifty years’ ago occupied those cells in the days of the 
Bare-footed Carmelites ! 

There were many other “lions” to be inspected in the old 
city; but the day was now fast declining. The site of the 
Dominican Convent lay behind St. Cajetan’s; but only a 
gigantic cross, rising amid a thicket of shrubs, was to be found 
remaining of buildings which a traveller only fifty-four years 
ago spoke of as “beautiful and spacious.” We had not time to 
mount the “Holy Hill” to inspect the various Augustinian 
establishments upon it. That which was the chief nunnery in 
Goa stands there—the Convent of St. Monica, which, when the 
monasteries were closed in 1835, was permitted to retain its 
status. No new novices, however, were allowed to join, and 
now all are gone. One aged nun, Sister Josepha de Coracio, 
lingered until 1889 ; and the property, worth over £11,000, has 
now been seized by the State. 

And here, before quitting the grim old city, there may be 
appropriately introduced a list, which we have taken some pains 
tocompile, of all the public edifices once existing, and in many 
instances still existing, in Goa Velha. Of the houses and 
palaces of the old hidalgoes and merchants, strange to say, not 
me has been left standing. The stones and materials of all 
such, as in the case of certain of the convents and public 
buildings, have been long ago removed to Panjim, and to 
another large town, Mapuca, where they were utilized in the 
erection of other edifices. 


GENERAL PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


Tue PaLace OF THE VICEROYS.—Built 1512. No longer standing. 
Destroyed 1825, and contents removed to Theatine Monastery. 

ARSENAL.—Built 1449. Dismantled, but still standing. 

ARCHBISHOP’s PaLace.—In good repair, though nearly 300 years 
dd, Occasionally occupied. 

ALJUBE, OR ARCHBISHOP’s GAOL.—Built 1604. In fair repair. 

Custom Housr.—Rebuilt 1559. Destroyed circa 1790. 

Rovat Hosprrat,—Erected 1511-1524. Abandoned 1760. 

PALACE OF THE INQUISITION,—Built by the Muhammadans before 


the Portuguese conquest, and converted into Offices of Inquisition. 
Destroyed 1829, 
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CHURCHES. 


CATHEDRAL OF St. CATHARINE.—Erected 1562-1631. In good 
repair. 

St. Paul, oR Bom Jesus.—Finished 1603. In good repair, 

St. Francis p’Assisi.—Finished 1664. In fair repair, 

Sr. CayeTan.—Finished 1659. In fair repair. 

Sr. AucustTinE.—Erected circa 1595. Closed 1835. In ruins 
tower standing. 

St. Joun or Gop.—Finished 1687. No roof; otherwise sound, 

Dominican CHuRCH.—Finished 1564. Demolished 1841, 

Our Lapy or Pity,—Erected circa 1525. Completely ruinated, 

Our Lapy_oF THE Rosary.—Finished 1543. In fair repair. Five 
altars. 

Sr. ANTHONY oF Papua.—Erected 1551. Closed, but in fair repair, 

Sr. Atexrus.—Erected circa 1580. No traces, save cross in 
churchyard. 

Our Lapy or SeErRRA.—Erected 1513. Roofless. Used as 
Cemetery Chapel. 

Sr. THomas.—Erected 1520. Completely ruinated. 

Sr. PeTer.—Erected 1542. Still in use and fair repair. 

Sr. Martin’s CHAPEL.—Erected 1552. Fell down 1772. 

Hoty Trinity.—Erected 1591. Completely ruinated. 

Sr. Monica.—Finished 1627. In use and in good repair. 

Sr. BoNAVENTURE.—Erected 1604. Demolished 1872. 

Our Lapy or Licut.—Erected 1540. In use 1835. Now removed, 

CHAPEL oF St, CATHARINE.—Rebuilt 1580. In good repair. 

Mrracutous Cross.—Finished 1671. Completely in ruins. 

Sr. Lucy.—Erected 1544. Partly demolished 1868. 

Our Lapy or THE Mount.—Erected 1540. In fair repair. 

CARMELITE CuuRcH.—Erected 1612. Roofless and decaying. 


MONASTIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ProressED House or Society or Jesus.—Convent in good repair. 

FRANCISCAN MonasTERY.—Inmates expelled in 1835, 27. Value 
of property confiscated, £13,350. Convent in decaying condition. 

Dominican MonasTERY.—Inmates expelled, 25. Value confiscated, 
£16,813. Buildings demolished. 

CARMELITE MonasTery.—Value confiscated, £4991. In ruins. 

THEATINE MonasTery.—Inmates expelled, 16. Value confiscated, 
£8850. In excellent repair. 

AUGUSTINIAN PrioRy.—Inmates expelled, 59. Value confiscated, 
443,240. In ruins. 

COLLEGIO DE PopuLo.—Demolished 1846. 
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House OF BROTHERS OF St. JoHN.—Inmates expelled, 12. Value 
nominal. House in ruins. 

UrsuLinE CoNvENT.—Not closed in 1835. Removed in 1841 to 
Carmelite Convent at Chimbal. 

Sr. Monica’s ConvENT.—Closed 1889. In fair repair. 

ConvENT OF MiracuLous Cross.—Occupied by Oratorians of 
St. Philip Neri. Inmates expelled, 36. Value confiscated, £14,450. 





At the time of the suppression, other monasteries were closed 
in different localities throughout the Goanese territory. As we 
have mentioned, none of these foundations are permitted to 
exist at the present day within the Portuguese jurisdiction. 
But, once over the border-line, in British India, there is freedom 
to establish anything and everything. There are several of the 
monastic orders located in fine buildings in and about Bombay, 
Madras, Poona, and Allahabad. 

And thus we bade farewell to this City of the Dead, occupied 
now by only a few half-castes and Konkanis. The very priests 
whose duties carry them here, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 
retreat at nightfall to the adjacent river-islet of Divar, where 
they reside. As we drove rapidly back along the darkening 
highway, the Angelus bell rang pathetically from one or two 
village churches, and the Hindu women in their long graceful 
white robes were met hurrying through the dusk in silence to 
the summons. Sombre and sad and lonely, everything! Well, 
things were changed ; but did not the Faith survive yet, purified 
and better? Massive buildings were crumbling on still in the 
darkness in the melancholy city we had left. Shadows reared 
themselves in groupings, forlorn and grim, on either side the 
roadway. We sighed, indeed, over the faded grandeur. But it 
was better so. Pomp and avarice; debauchery, cruelty, and 
splendour—once rampant here in palaces and convents and 
churches—were never, surely, parts of the Gospel taught by 
Christ. 

GRAHAM SANDBERG. 





GENOESE LOVE-SONG. 
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A MOON-suffuséd city 
Its gardens blowing balm, 

In terrace above terrace white 
Arose, with pluméd palm, 

As ’twere the silver seat of Night 
That queen’d the waters calm. 


The ghostly cedars sombre frond 
Was gloom upon the hill, 

I pass’d with beating heart beyond, 
And all beyond was still. 

White moon! when wilt thou break this bond? 
Be not so cold, so chill! 


And lo! mine eyes, as from a spell, 
Were loosed to see her stand 

(She saw me not) with eyes that fell 
Far on the moony land. 

She stood beside the fragrant well, 
The marble touch’d her hand. 


She sigh’d. One fierce, aloof, forlorn, 
Received that little sigh, 

And laid it on his heart till morn 
And would not let it die. 

Of me it dream’d—for me ’twas born 
And stole into the sky. 


Thou trancéd lily, breathing light ! 
Too base am I and low,— 

I will not speak to thee to-night, 
Nor break that dreaming so,— 

Thy blesséd thoughts shall take their flight 
And bear me where they go. 


FREDERIC HERBERT TRENCH 
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ON THE CONDITION OF WORKING- 
WOMEN IN PARIS. 


THE condition of wemen who have no resource but their own 
labour to get their daily bread, has attracted, forcibly, the 
attention of philanthropists in all countries ; the difficulties and 
the temptations inseparable from such a necessity being of a 
nature to call for the warmest sympathy, and the heartiest 
assistance, from their more fortunate sisters. But nowhere, 
perhaps, is the struggle so hard as in Paris, or the merit of those 
who keep clear of pit-falls so great. 

All writers on social questions agree in the statement, that the 
condition of men in the Parisian working-classes not only leaves 
no cause for complaint, but is, in fact, far superior to that of the 
innumerable emp/oyés in the various offices and establishments, 
whether belonging to the Government, or to private enterprise ; 
a great number of workmen’s wages amounting to 2000 up 
to 3000 francs a year (£80 to £120). 

The employés earn from 1500 to 1800 francs, and are obliged 
to keep up appearances, which workmen need not take into 
consideration. The workman may wear a d/ouse, may eat his 
dinner at a cheap ¢raiteur’s shop, may live in a garret, where he 
only goes for the night. The employé must have a decent coat, 
however threadbare ; he cannot be seen in low places, and he 
must have a proper lodging. The employé is consequently 
considerably straitened and often half-starved, whereas the 
workman has enough to spend his evenings at cafés and low 
theatres, where all his wages go ; above all things, he wishes to 
enjoy life; the excessive frugality of the provinces is not a 
Parisian virtue—or defect. 

His idea of life is—Courte et bonne; of all places, Paris is 
the one where he has the most pleasures within his reach, and 
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ee 
he does his best to enjoy all, without being troubled by scruples 
of conscience. 

The Comte de Mun and other gentlemen have tried to found 
workmen’s clubs, for the purpose of raising the moral tone of 
Parisians ; but these establishments, instituted with the best 
intentions, fall short of their original purpose, and are chiefly 
useful in keeping out of mischief young men coming from the 
provinces. Real Parisians are far too cynical to be drawn to 
such places, where they are given coffee and lemonade to drink, 
and have their minds improved, perhaps a little too methodically, 
Then, in the sight of their companions, to belong to such institu. 
tions is the equivalent of a royalist and clerical profession of 
faith. There is perhaps a little too much of religious demonstra- 
tions and practices, for the benefit proposed to be, in reality, 
widely extended ; and the danger of repelling many, and of 
making others hypocrites, is not entirely avoided. 

But the middle course, which might be the most practical, 
is not willingly followed in France. Both sides deal in 
extremes, 

The ordinary Parisian workman not only dislikes religious 
practices, but, as a bachelor, never thinks even of going to 
church on Sundays. When married, if he be so fortunate as to 
have a judicious wife, there is often a great and very beneficial 
change. But marriage is the exception in the working-classes. 
A Parisian ouvrier knows that, when married, he must give up 
a great deal of what he likes best; he has plenty for himself 
but the care of a wife and children would alter matters con- 
siderably. Then the “red tape” exigencies of the French law, 
and the necessity of a civil marriage with all its troublesome 
and expensive formalities, besides the religious rite, is often a 
cause of hesitation. As he is utterly unscrupulous, the natural 
consequence follows of illicit unions, broken when the chain 
weighs too heavily, with the misery of unhappy women left 
destitute, and often zot alone, to be provided for, which he 
seldom cares to do. When, later in life, he is tired and satiated, 
he may settle down and “make an end” (faire une fin) ; but he 
usually chooses a girl who’has been able to save or inherit a 
little money, and not the one who has the strongest claims. 

There are consequently a large number of women in Paris 
unmarried, and obliged to work for their living. How can the 
average workwoman get the necessaries of life ? 

The writers who have closely examined the question answef, 
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without hesitation, that it is zmpossible; an awful conclusion, 
and yet, seemingly, undeniable. A girl who has not the 
advantage of sharing the benefit of a family home and of the 
common earnings, who lives alone, and is yet determined to 
keep “the white flower of a blameless life,” must inevitably 
perish—die of utter starvation. 

What are the wages paid to female labour in Paris, and what 
is the cost of living ? 

Three or four trades or, more properly, professions are well 
paid—comparatively ; but these, in fact, belong to the fine arts, 
and require natural talent, with careful and expensive training, 
so that they are open to few. 

At the head of these stands the china manufactory of Sévres. 
Candidates cannot hope for admission, even with considerable 
interest, unless they excel in drawing and painting, and unless 
specimens of their work have been approved by the committee 
of artists belonging to the manufactory. But even with remark- 
able proficiency (without which competition is impossible), it is 
necessary to go through technical training, for at least a year, 
with one of the leading artists belonging to the establishment, 
whose lessons are paid for at the rate of 10 francs an hour. 

When competent, the work is paid for, according to its 
merits, but long practice is necessary to attain the point when 
remuneration is really good. Two female artists (and only 
two) make a yearly income of 2000 francs (£80) ; the others can 
only earn between 1200 and 1500 francs; they all work at 
home, and consequently must provide food and lodging. The 
male artists are better paid, and work at the manufactory ; after 
thirty years of service they have a retiring pension, which is not 
granted to women. 

The reason given is the comparative inferiority of female 
work, and especially the deficiency of imagination and creative 
power. Women copy well, but cannot originate; this is 
noticed in all artistic trades, such as designing patterns for 
shawls and stuffs, wood-engraving for periodicals or illustrated 
books, 

The latter requires an apprenticeship of three years, and the 
purchase of tools and materials, costing about 25 francs; the 
profit seldom exceeds 5 francs a day. 

Designers of stuffs may get 8 francs a day ; men are paid 12 
and 15 francs, 

Engravers of music earn about the same sum; an appren- 
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ticeship of three years is necessary, and an outfit of instruments 
costing from 1200 to 1500 francs. 

China painters, outside of Sevres, working for private shops, 
have most precarious gains ; the medium, about 2 francs a day, 
with long interruptions of morte-saison, or slack-time. This is 
the great drawback to another employment, which might be very 
lucrative, that of fleuriste, or maker of artificial flowers, Each 
worker has her particular flower, and makes no other ; a good 
worker belonging to a first-rate establishment earns about 4 
francs a day, which seems little enough; but the first-class 
makers of roses get 6 francs for a rose, and can make (if they 
have nimble fingers) as many as ten in a day. But for several 
months in the year they can get no work. 

A few exceptionally clever makers of wreaths belonging to 
first-rate floral establishments are paid 2000 francs a year, with 
board and lodging ; but these are prizes in the lottery which 
can hardly be taken into consideration. Exceptional ability is 
in every class thoroughly well paid in Paris ; but we have to 
deal with the herd, and not with exceptions. The greater 
number of fleuristes earn from 2 francs 50 centimes to 3 francs 
50 centimes a day, with long interruptions of work. 

Embroideresses, even in church work, usually get no more than 
3 francs a day ; but those who reach 4 or § francs are artists of 
exceptional ability, who can design and shade their work. 

The workers who execute the exquisite embroidery seen in 
Parisian shops have to struggle against the competition of 
inferior articles, done secretly by ladies wishing to increase a 
straitened income, who, from inexperience or fear of attracting 
notice, accept the remuneration offered, without resistance. 
Workwomen could not live on such terms; they are conse- 
quently obliged to excel, in order to be employed at all ; but 
the whole ratio is lowered, and their difficulties are increased. 
The lady works comparatively at her leisure ; but the profes 
sional embroideress must bend over her frame from morning til 
night, to get her daily bread ; what is an amusement for the one 
is hard labour for the other. The glittering gold and silver, 
always to be stared at; the various shades of silk, the attention 
required incessantly for the fine stitches to melt one into the 
other—all is intensely wearying to the head and brain ; and yet 
all must be perfect, or the employer will say : “ If the work be 
no better than this, I can get it done at my own price.” 

- Monsieur Jules Simon remarks judiciously on this subject: 
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Often the embroidery done by a lady is intended only to satisfy 
a whim or to procure some article of dress. The more trifling 
the object in view, the smaller is the remuneration accepted. 
The value of time is not felt, and it is given for next to nothing, 
forgetting that the more important time of others is thus 
sacrificed.” * 

The less fatiguing trade of a fan-maker is comparatively better 
paid ; first-rate workers, employed by good shops, get as much 
as § francs a day. Those who make up the common fans, sold 
at a franc a dozen, are paid only from 3 to 4 francs a day. 

A clever milliner working at home, with a good connection, 
may earn from 6 to 7 francs ; but there are times of morte-saison 
which considerably reduce the annual sum. Those working in 
milliners’ establishments get 3 or 4 francs a day. We do not 
mention the first-hands, for of course their exceptional ability 
is exceptionally paid. 

The same applies to dress-making houses ; the premiére or 
first-hand, the coupeuse or cutter, the essayeuse or fitter, if really 
capable, are well paid. The others earn from 2 to 3 francs, 
without board. A good dress-maker, going out by the day, 
earns 3 francs 50 centimes with board, or 5 francs without board. 

We have now enumerated the trades where comparatively 
good remuneration may be obtained; but if we examine those 
ofa more mechanical and inferior class, we find the average of 
3 francs down to 2 francs a day, for plain needlework even less. 
The “Song of the Shirt” would apply to many a poor needle- 
woman working for the “Bon Marché,” the “ Louvre,” and other 
great shops. The dressing-gowns, night jackets, and other 
similar articles sold so cheaply, are paid for at the rate of 60 
centimes, or sixpence each, to the unfortunate makers. 

By working incessantly for a whole day, without interruption, 
an average workwoman may make two and a half in her day, 
thus earning 1 franc 25 centimes,or an English shilling! And 
duringt at /east two months of the year, no work is to be had ! 
The makers of bags or sacks are still worse off ; they are paid 
15 centimes, or three half-pence a dozen! By working sixteen 
hours, without rest, it is possible to make six dozen, and earn 90 
centimes, or zinepence | 

The author of an interesting work on female labour in Parist 


* *L’Ouvritre.’ By Jules Simon. 


In most female employments the “ morte-saison ” lasts three months, 
+ Madame de Barrau : ‘ Le Travail Féminin & Paris,’ 
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does not hesitate to declare that the great majority of work. 
women do not earn more than 2 francsa day, and that many earn 
less than that. The Comte d’Haussonville quotes an example 
which had come to his own personal knowledge of a widow. 
woman, who in his presence deliberately chose the most re. 
pulsive of all trades, giving as a reason: “I can only earn what 
a woman can,get in Paris, 1 franc 50 centimes (15d.) a day, 
and I cannot live upon that.” 

The average rent paid for one room varies from 100 to 150 
francs a year, unfurnished. A little less may be paid in the ex. 
treme outskirts of the city, but the difference is more than com- 
pensated by the necessity of taking trains or omnibuses, loss of 
time, and wear of shoe-leather if they goon foot. A Parisian 
workwoman must be neatly dressed or she would get no em- 
ployment ; the battered bonnets and tawdry smartness of her 
class in London are out of the question, and neatness is more 
expensive than second-hand finery. The least that she can 
_ spend for her clothes is reckoned by competent judges at 100 

francs a year.* The same writer allows 65 centimes (6}d) a 
day for her food (many poor girls live on bread and what in 
Paris is called milk). 

For 65 centimes it is possible to have a pound of bread, 
a pennyworth of milk, and two eggs, or a fortion of the beef 
which has been used for soup, with two sous’ worth of the 
poisonous liquid, ca//ed wine, sold in low shops. Such an 
amount of food for a working-girl is barely enough to sustain 
life ; it is not enough to prevent the hectic fever which destroys 
so many young women ; the faim lente, or slow hunger, the con- 
sequence of habitual insufficient nourishment. 

The lowest possible figure for her expenses is set down thus, 
by Mlle. Pichard : 


Rent . . . ‘ ‘ , . 100 francs. 
Food, at 65 centimesaday . : . 219 
Clothes, linen, shoes, &c. , . - 100 
Washing. ‘ ° : ° . »- 
Light . : ° ° : : ss 
Fire. , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 


464 


The last items we should consider underrated. 


* Mdlle. Lilla Pichard; ‘Le Choix d'un Etat’ .M. Jules Simon sas 
115 fr. 
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The Comte d’Haussonville fixes his calculation at a higher 
figure, and reckons for fire, light, washing, and small, unforeseen, 
but no less unavoidable expenses, 100 francs a year. The total 
would thus amount to 519 francs, which we cannot think ex- 
aggerated. A woman who works in her poor garret must have 
artificial light for many hours, and if her fingers are too much 
numbed by cold, the rapidity and quality of her work must suffer. 

We have seen that the average earnings of a woman do not 
exceed two francs a day—730 francs a year, supposing that she 
works on Sundays, which is too often the case, and that work 


never fails. 
Deducting Sundays and the great festivals, we find : 





730 francs. 
28 « 


_——- 


618 , 


leaving a balance of 99 francs in favour of possible earnings 
over unavoidable expenses. But for this she must work hard, 
without any interruption, she must be incessantly employed, live 
miserably, and yet have perfect health and good eyesight ; she 
must also be paid regularly two francs a day, and we have seen 
that too many have far less. 

But in all trades, except in the miserably paid work for shops, 
there is a morte-saison of two to three months (seventy-six days 
without work). The year is thus reduced to 234 days of work, 
and the pay to 468 francs. She must therefore eat still less than 
the before-mentioned miserable fare, and yet she must not fall 
ill; she must never have the slightest enjoyment costing even a 
few halfpence ; she must suffer cold and hunger and be miserably 
clad, the greatest of all trials to the born Parisienne. More than 
this, she must be a good and quick needlewoman. 

But, as Monsieur Jules Simon states, the greater number are 
paid less than two francs a day ; how do these live? The inferior 
workwomen get about a penny an hour, and spend threepence a 
day for their food; Monsieur Jules Simon declares that many 
women live on three half-pence of bread and three half-pence of 
milk per diem, What the lodgings of such poor creatures can 
be must be seen to be believed ; narrow closets without a chimney, 
on the sixth or seventh floor, under the roof, with a skylight as 
the only means of admitting air, and a rotten partition as the 
sole defence against unruly neighbours ; miserably cold in winter 
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and also dangerous to inhabit, the only means of warmth being the 
charcoal in the chaufferette (an earthen pot placed in a wooden 
box pierced with holes). In winter, the badly-fitted pane of the 
tiny window is a poor defence against the cold, frequently allow. 
ing even rain and snow to penetrate ; but in summer the heat 
is frightful, and the amount of air admitted totally insufficient, 
We say nothing of the foul smells which pervade all the upper 
regions of Parisian houses, and which even at the Tuileries 
under the Empire were intolerable. 

Can any one think of such an existence without horror? And 
let it be considered that these wretched women are surrounded 
by everything that can make life bright and attractive! There 
is not even that sense of the unattainable, which is a sort of 
restraint in many places. The craving for enjoyment, which is 
so natural to the young, and so overpowering in such cheerless 
lives, is easily satisfied ; plenty would be within her reach if she 
had only the small sum to spare—which she has not. Then 
comes some opportunity offered—words exchanged—kind, good- 
natured, cheering words, to one weary of miserable solitude—a 
proposal to go somewhere and see something, like two friends— 
en bons amis. The consequence of such beginnings need not be 
dwelt upon. Then comes a comparatively happy time, with all 
made easy by a strong arm to help and good wages to enjoy. 
She could only be troubled by the reproaches of conscience ; but 
the mere instinct of conscience, without that religious belief so 
persistently destroyed by all the decrees of the present Govern- 
ment—can easily be silenced. Yet she pleads for marriage, 
more as a guarantee of stability than for a more elevated motive ; 
it is promised, but it is too much trouble, and is put off till the 
man gets tired of her, wishes for more liberty, or has another 
fancy. Then the horrible struggle begins again, with increased 
difficulties, and the wretched woman continues her downward 
course, till she reaches the lowest depths of vice and misery. 

We have ourselves watched such instances, and we state the 
results of personal knowledge. 

One poor girl, employed in a florist’s shop, a fair maker of 
roses, but not first-rate, earned three francs and a half a day, 
with long intervals of morte-saison. She lived in what she 
called a room under the roof, on the seventh floor; it was a 
mere closet, filled by her bed, so that she could scarcely open 
the door wide enough to squeeze in between the bed and the 
wall. For this, unfurnished, she paid 120 francs a year. How 
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punctually rent must be paid is well known to all who have lived 
in Paris. On the 15th of the first month in the quarter, at noon, 
the money must be handed to the concierge. This duty is 
exacted with such rigour, that the necessity of paying the ferme 
or quarter’s rent is often brought forward as an excuse for 
robberies, and other offences, Of course, the poor girl of whom 
we now write had no fire or means of having one, and but little 
food. To procure that little she was led to make acquaintance 
with the mistress of a small “traiteur” establishment, opposite 
the house where she lived ; who, with kind and good-natured in- 
tentions, told her to come in the evening and sit near the counter 
for the sake of light and warmth. Of course, customers spoke 
to her—of course, she made friends—who offered help. 

She was wretchedly poor, for the girls who have been appren- 
ticed to trades can do nothing else ; she could make roses, but 
she could not thread a needle ; no one wanted her roses then, and 
she wanted bread. The end need not be dwelt upon ; she went 
the way of others—“ comme elles font toutes,” as the wife of a 
petty tradesman said to us, when enquiring for another girl in 
much the same position. 

How many such instances might be quoted! They are found 
everywhere, even in positions of a higher degree; artists, 
musicians, governesses, pupils of the Conservatoire, having had 
prizes, who offer lessons for a franc an hour, and cannot get them. 
There are now six thousand teachers seeking employment in 
Paris, unable to get their daily bread, and so desperate as to be 
ready for anything, however bad. 

And yet, the present rulers of France do everything to make 
matters worse. There were formerly many convents, where 
the Sisters sheltered those in such deadly peril ; where they 
gave food, and procured help ; awakening dormant principles and 
dormant faith ; pointing to the better land promised to those 
who have suffered and struggled, rather than sinned. There 
are still a few such houses of refuge, but their number is being 
lessened every day and their doors closed. No annoyance, no 
vexation, no petty persecution is spared them ; not one but will 
tell the visitor : “ We cannot undertake such or such a desirable 
addition to our work, for we cannot tell how long we may be 
allowed to continue it.” Philanthropy must repudiate religion, 
or it is not tolerated. But will philanthropy prove sufficient ? 

A..L. BICKNELL. 








A CURIOUS POISONING CASE, 
BY FLEUR DE LYS. 


Avtuor or “‘A Strance Journey,” “‘Motty’s Hero:ne,” Erc, 
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CHAPTER I. 


“TI DON’T seem able to realize it,’ murmured a woman's voice 
aloud. ‘“ How wonderfully happy I am!” 

Such a soliloquy naturally suggests the idea of a lovely gir, 
blushing under the spell which glorifies most young lives, fora 
brief space at any rate, when love answers to love, and a vision 
of future happiness rises like the glittering snows of the Alps 


out of the mists which hasten to blot them again from our 
straining sight. But the speaker was not lovely, nor save bya 
great stretch of courtesy could she be any longer called a girl, 
As for lovers, her most intimate male acquaintance was the 
middle-aged and very much married Rector of the inland country 
parish where she had come to live about two months ago, and 
whom she had then spoken to for the first time. At a little 
distance, however, it would have been easy to mistake her fora 
young girl, especially just now, when she actually danced round 
the rose-bushes, and then stopped with a guilty blush, wondering 
if the stolid Dinah were looking out of the kitchen window. 
She was dressed in a light summer cotton which fitted daintily to 
her slender figure, and a shady hat which concealed certain tell- 
tale lines on the smiling face with its still clear complexion and 
frank grey eyes. Not that any deception was intended. Miss 
Wood would have told you at once, if the announcement seemed 
called for—she had already told the Rector—that she was 
thirty-three years of age, though in her present expansive mood 
she would probably have volunteered the further information 
that she felt ten years younger than she did a year ago. 

A year ago Miss Wood had filled the humble office of 
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companion to an exacting and querulous invalid whom sh 

served with a cheerful patience which was the admiration of 
the said old lady’s acquaintances, or the occasion for spiteful 
comment, according to the character of the commentator. It 
was easy for Miss Wood to put up with the old thing’s temper, 
so many people said; of course she expected to come in for 
something handsome when her employer died. 

It was very well for Miss Wood that she entertained no such 
delusions herself about Lady Bennett, the rich brewer’s childless 
widow. Lady Bennett was found dead in her bed one morning, 
and the three or four connections who came to the funeral and 
looked askance at the companion (who stayed on because money 
was due to her and she had no home to go to), found that all 
her money was left to found a hospital in the town where her 
husband had made his fortune. 

Miss Wood thankfully took the few pounds which were owing 
to her and retired to a gloomy establishment in London, where for 
a moderate payment she could be received until she could find 
another situation. Miss Wood had one great dread in her 
monotonous life, the dread of being incapacitated by age or 
illness before she should have laid by out of her little salary 
enough to maintain her till she died. She had nothing but her 
own exertions to look to ; her mother and a little brother had died 
when she was ten, her father, a music-master, when she was 
seventeen, and not sufficiently educated to earn her own living 
in any way but the sad one of paid companion to people whose 
own relations will no longer tolerate them. 

Miss Wood had been one month living on her own resources 
in London, and her slender store was so seriously lessened that 
she had made up her mind to take one of the situations where 
“a comfortable home” is all that is offered in exchange for 
services such as an upper servant expects to be well paid for 
rendering, and give up the attempt to make any provision for 
future needs, She was going out to answer in ,person one of 
these advertisements, when she found a letter lying on the hall 
table which no one had troubled themselves to bring up to her. 
And when she had taken in the sense of this extraordinary 
communication, she sat down on the bottom step of the staircase 
and burst into such tears as she had not shed since she had buried 
her youthful romance. Then, fearing she heard a step, she 
rushed wildly up to her own little garret, flung her bonnet to the 
further end of the room, and sank on her knees by the bedside. 
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No more struggling and self-repression, no more fear of the 
workhouse. She was arich woman. That was how she put it 
to herself, and to the end of her days she felt herself a rich 
woman. But the plain fact was that a great-uncle, who had 
emigrated to America before she was born, and whose very 
existence she had forgotten till thus reminded of it, had died 
there unmarried some months before, and had left to the eldest 
living child of her father £7000 in English Consols, 

Miss Wood at once proceeded to put into execution a day 
dream which she had cherished for years, without the smallest 
hope or prospect of ever being able to realize it. Some fourteen 
years ago she had gone with a Miss Disbrowe, her employer for 
the time being, to stay for a week with the clergyman of a 
certain little country village. It was the first time she had ever 
stayed in the country, and that week of kindness and sweet air, 
and all the beautiful sights and sounds of a warm June, had 
lived in her memory ever since. The clergyman then holding 
the living had a son of twenty, of whom great things were 
expected, and Miss Disbrowe, who was aunt and godmother to 
the said son, had conceived the idea that she might be able to 
to make something of him which would redound to her credit— 
“though poor Fanny did marry so much beneath her, and you 
never knew what would come of such marriages ”—as she had 
observed in one of her bursts of confidence with her companion. 

She had invited herself as soon as this idea occurred to her 
to the Vicarage in question, and with the somewhat insolent 
carelessness of her kind had said nothing about any one’s 
accompanying her, so that when the party arrived and was found 
to include not only the maid whom Mrs. Weston had guessed 
that she must provide for, but a young lady of whom they had 
never heard, a quick look of dismay passed between the worn 
clergyman’s wife and her eldest daughter. Yet they were equal 
to the occasion, and Miss Wood—then a pretty, blushing girl of 
nineteen, who had only been with Miss Disbrowe six weeks, 
never knew till years afterwards that she had been an un- 
expected and inconvenient guest; or that Alice Weston had 
slipped immediately out of the room to turn her own and her 
next sister's things hastily out of the room which they shared 
to make it ready for her. Miss Wood had never been in that 
village since, though she had seen a great deal of Walter Weston, 
and had kept up a fitful correspondence ever since with Alice, 
though she had not seen her now since her marriage some four 
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years back. She knew that Alice’s father was dead, and that she 
should see no one but strangers in the village now ; but she had 
always longed to live in the country, and though she had paid 
other country visits since then, her thoughts always went back to 
that clearing in the old forest, just large enough to let the sun 
shine from early morn till sunset on the little village, with its old 
grey church at one end and sleepy railway station at the other. 

It was a natural clearing, a little bit of common breaking up 
through the trees, and full of ups and downs that could hardly 
be called hills, seeing that the highest of them was not fifty feet 
above the village green. It was three hours from London, 
inconveniently far to go and come back in one day when 
house-hunting was to be done, so Miss Wood, with a sense of 
such freedom and daring that she almost felt as if she must be 
doing wrong, packed a little bag and went down by herself to 
sleep at the nearest cathedral town. She had no shyness about 
going to an hotel, for she had gone abroad once or twice with 
Lady Bennett, and been expected to serve as courier. It was a 
bright day in May when she got out, the solitary passenger, at 
Brackenhurst, and set out for her morning’s ramble in search of 
a cottage to let. Her money would bring her in, so she was. 
told, a little less than two hundred a year, and after much 
calculation she had decided that she might fairly set aside £30 
ayear for house rent, or even £35 if necessary. For this was the 
one extravagance she intended to allow herself—a house of her 
veryown. No more dependence on other people’s whims and 
fancies, no corner of some lodging-house where £60 a year 
would have covered the entire cost of her board and lodging, 
no, even if she had to live on 15s. a week she would have a nice 
little house and garden, and keep it up comfortably. 

And when in the course of her morning’s ramble she came 
upon the most delightful little six-roomed cottage, with a 
sheltered garden which had a board “To Let,” and a notice refer- 
ring her to the one village shop for particulars ; when further she 
had examined every corner in the three sitting-rooms, three bed- 
rooms and all the little out-houses, and heen told that the rent 
of this little paradise (which had been built in a fit of vain-glory 
by the local saddler, who had then discovered that he could not 
afford to live in it) was only £20 a year, she felt that a special 
Providence had guided her steps back to that particular village. 

In less than a month she had settled everything, and furnished 
the cottage daintily from head to foot, feeling that she had a 
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right to expend in the extra prettiness which her soul desired 
the £35 which remained of the sum—not £ 50 altogether, which 
she had been able to put by during her fifteen years of service 
Considering that she had not a relation, nor a really intimate 
friend in the world, a guest room would have seemed to most 
people an idle superfluity. But the larger of the three bed. 
rooms, with its pretty outlook to the village church and the 
forest beyond, was furnished with greater care than any other 
room in the house, and looked almost as much like a sitting. 
room as a bed-room. One guest had already been there fora 
month, and Miss Wood was expecting a second next week. 
“You see I don’t want to be absolutely uscless the rest of my 
life,” she explained one day to the Rector’s wife, with whom she 
was already on more confidential terms than she had ever been 
with any woman except Alice Weston. “I am afraid I still like 
being quite alone best, though some people told me I should be 
tired of it ina week. It is such a rest to live your own life and 
think your own thoughts, and to go in and out without 
consulting any one. But I don’t want to be selfish, and I am 0 
sorry for all the women who are still living the life I was so 
-glad to escape from. There were still five in the home when I 
came away, and you don’t know how trying that waiting and 
hopeless writing and walking is, and the feeling that what has 
taken you years to save for old age is slipping away all the 
time. And Miss Jones ”—alluding to the visitor who had just 
left her—‘‘ was so unwell and her throat so husky, that no one 
would engage her. I was so glad to ask her to come down and 
stay with me for a month, and you see how well she got, and 
the very first person she went to see afterwards engaged her. 
Miss Edwards, who is coming next week, I only saw for two 
days before I came away, but I liked her, and she was going to 
take a very disagreeable kind of place with no salary, because 
she could not afford to stay long at the home. So I wrote a 
month ago and told her if she was uncomfortable to give notice 
and come and stay for a month with me, and we would try and 
find something better. I think I shall really enjoy er visit.” 
Mrs. Merryweather could not forbear a smile at the naiveté of 
the concluding remark. She could well imagine that Miss 
Jones had not been an exhilarating companion. 
“How do you get on with Dinah Thomson?” she asked, 
alluding to Miss Wood’s one small servant, who had been in the 
village-school up to the time of her promotion. 
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“Oh, very well,” said Miss Wood with a pleasant laugh. “I 
have to do a good deal myself, of course, and look after every- 
thing. But she is willing and clean and good-tempered ; and 
you can’t expect more from a girl of thirteen.” 

She rose as she spoke, for the question reminded her of some- 
thing that had to be seen to that afternoon, and took her way 
along the pleasant summer lane with a smile upon her face, 
which changed to a pensive look as she met the Vicarage baby, 
a lovely little girl of some two years, being brought in from her 
walk, She was devoted to the child, but the sight of it often 
reminded her that a house and a “home” of your own are two 
very different things. 

Allusion has been made before to Miss Wood’s youthful 
romance. It was dead now; it had lasted, as such romances 
often do, just long enough to spoil her chance of real happiness 
in life, and then died and left her heart empty and desolate. 
She was a brave little woman, though neither clever nor very 
wise, and she had long ago accepted her lot as an old maid, and 
determined to make the best of it. She knew it was her own 
fault. Long ago Walter Weston had amused himself during 
the enforced weeks which he had to spend occasionally with old 
Miss Disbrowe in making love to the pretty little companion, 
partly careless, partly confident that amy sort of attention or 
notice must be a godsend to the poor little thing, and 
sufficiently in earnest to make his love-making dangerous to its 
object, though not enough so to endanger his own plans and 
ambitions. The girl believed in him implicitly, and thought she 
knew the reasons which kept him so long without asking any 
definite promise or engagement. She wove many happy fancies 
about the future, and was content in the present, poor little 
Anemone! She had almost forgotten now that she was ever 
called anything else but Miss Wood, even Alice Weston had 
never got further than Annie; though the pretty fanciful name 
which Miss Wood’s mother had given her in recollection of a 
three days’ honeymoon in the Devonshire woods, had for years 
been a secret pleasure toher. She had consecrated herself, as it 
were, to Walter Weston when she was only twenty, and the 
awakening had come very gradually. One winter, some three 
years after that visit, Miss Disbrowe had persuaded herself that 
her lungs were out of order, and had whisked off at a week’s 
notice to Madeira, where they stayed six months. At the end 
of that time a gentleman, who had been out there on business, 
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and had been of some use to the two women concerning the 
difficulties of getting away from Madeira, came home with them 
on the same steamer; and on the last night of the vo 
when Miss Disbrowe had retired as usual directly after dinner, 
and her companion came wearily up on deck, she found Mr 
White waiting for her. She never forgot that evening, the dark 
heaving deck, the red light in the-sky of a departed sunset and 
the occasional roll of thunder. She wanted a quiet hour to 
think of Walter, but she was grateful to Mr. White, and up. 
willing to appear rude, so she had let him settle her comfortably 
in the most retired corner of the deck and sit down to talk to 
her. But when the next minute she found herself listening to 
such earnest pleading as she had never heard before, when she 
understood that Mr. White wanted her to marry him at once 
and begin a new life in his care, she rose up with a frightened 
cry— 
“Oh, Mr. White, stop,” she cried. “I did not know—you 
must not speak to me like that.” 

“You wear no ring,” said White, hurriedly. “Oh, tell me— 
you will tell me—are you engaged ?” 

“Yes; no. Oh, I can’t tell you truly,” and poor little 
Anemone burst into tears. “I do belong to some one else,” she 
sobbed piteously, as if it were a confession of guilt. 

“T beg your pardon,” said White gently. “I would not have 
said a word to grieve you if I had known.” And somehow, 
though he would have gone away for fear of intruding on her 
distress, Anemone sobbed out a few words of explanation which 
he did not understand, and was comforted by him with stem 
self-repression. © 

He went away the next day, and she had never seen or heard 
of him since. But when some four years afterwards, a long 
period of silence and changed demeanour on Walter Weston’ 
part was followed by the announcement—through Miss Disbrowe 
—that he was going to marry an heiress, pride helped the penti- 
less companion to finish the work which Walter’s shortcomings 
had begun. No one ever knew, not even Walter’s sister, who was 
her only friend, what Walter had once been to her. She took 
the love for him out of her heart and buried it in the past, and 
turned herself resolutely towards the future. And if sometimes 
a thought of what might have been crossed her mind, if she had 
listened to the manly offer of heart and home that night at se, 
she put it resolutely away. “It is my own fault,” she said, 
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biting her lip as the Rectory baby passed her. “But at least I 
will not spoil the rest of my life by a third mistake, and I have 
much to be thankful for, far more than I deserve. Then as she 
came within sight of her own little home, embowered in clematis 
and roses, a smile of real content came over her face. “I don’t 
seem able to realize it,’ she said. “How wonderfully happy 
Tam!” 

As she came beyond the rose-bushes on ve other side of the 
high-grown hedge, which screened the lower windows of the 
house from the lane, her eye was caught by a box, apparently 
too large to go in at the little door, reposing on the walk in front 
of it; and a sound of voices proceeding from the open bow- 
window of her little sitting-room stimulated her curiosity still 
further. “Surely Miss Edwards has not arrived a week before 
her time,” she thought, advancing quickly. 

Dinah was standing with open mouth at the door of the 
sitting-room, and fell back with evident relief at her mistress’s 
appearance. “Oh please m’m,” she said, “ there’s two ladies and 
five boxes come, and I can’t get one box inside nohow.” 

“But who is it?” said Miss Wood pressing forward. She felt 
as if it were all a bad dream the next moment when the grey 
curls and rotund form of Miss Disbrowe rose up from the sofa, 
and fell upon her with more effusive affection than she had ever 
shown in the days of their constant companionship. Miss Wood 
had not seen her since she had left her service some five years 
ago, when Mis: Disbrowe had quarrelied violently with her for 
doing so, and talked loudly about ingratitude. 

“Oh, my dear, how thankful I am to be here at last!” cried 
Miss Disbrowe. ‘I never remembered what a trying journey it 
was. I am so parched with thirst I’ve asked that little maid of 
yours to give us tea at once, but I don’t think she seems quite 
to understand.” 

“I will get you some tea,” said Miss Wood, amazed and 
annoyed, but instinctively hospitable. “I am sorry you did not 
let me know you were coming, it is a long way to go and come 
in one day.” 

“Oh yes, it would kill me,” said Miss Disbrowe, fanning 
herself energetically. “I knew you would take me in, you 
were always such a dear girl. And if you knew the way I have 
been treated—insulted. I will tell you all about it by-and-bye. 
But Marston is put out because the house is so small—only a 
cottage after all—and she can’t get my chief box in. Do, my 
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dear, go and see about it; you always were so clever about those 
things, and tell them to bring me some tea.” 

“But Miss Disbrowe,” said Miss Wood, growing desperate with 
the emergency, and appealing partly to the strange maid, who 
stood up on one side evidently rigid with a sense of injury which 
she was too well trained to give utterance to just then—*But 
Miss Disbrowe, I am afraid there is some mistake. I should be 
delighted—” here a struggle between truth and_ politeness 
covered Miss Wood with confusion—*“ but I am afraid it is out 
of the question. I have only one spare room; it would be 
impossible to make you comfortable, and I am expecting a friend 
to stay with me.” 

“Qh, but you can easily put your friend off; I’m sure you will; 
you cannot refuse to take in one who was like a mother to you 
for so many years. I'll explain all about it when I am a little 
recovered, but I am not equal to any more discussions. Do, 
pray, go and see about things. Marston has been waiting this 
half-hour to know what she is to do.” 

“T think the best thing for me to do, ma’am,” said the maid 
in tones of polite wrath, “will be to leave your service at once. 
This is not the sort of thing I engaged for, and if you don’t think 
of returning to London, it doesn’t seem to me that you will have 
room for or need of me.” 

This declaration produced a scene better imagined than 
described. Miss Disbrowe went into hysterics so plainly 
genuine, that neither of the two women could refuse to do all in 
their power to quiet her. When at length she was laid ina 
gasping condition on the sofa, Miss Wood left the room, followed 
by the still indignant maid, who promptly began to narrate her 
wrongs and her purpose of immediate departure. Poor Miss 
Wood felt stunned and bewildered. “I am very sorry,” she 
said at length, in the gentle courteous tones which had mollified 
dozens of recalcitrant maids before. “I am afraid you have had 
a very trying time. But Iam sure you will stay as a favour to 
me just this one night. I will make you as comfortable as I can, 
and you see I don’t think Miss Disbrowe will be able to leave 
to-night. I assure you I would gladly think so if I could.” 

“Well, it’s very hard upon you, ma’am,” admitted the abigail 
more politely, “and since you put it in that way, I’ll do my best 
this one night; but I do assure you I’ve .been that put about and 
worried ever since I came to Miss Disbrowe, that I wouldn't 
continue in service with her, not for all the gold of the Indies.’ 
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Miss Wood took her up to the guest room, and left her to 
arrange her mistress’s things for the night, while she herself went 
to make tea, and send Dinah up to make her own little room 
ready for the maid. “ You must go down and sleep at home for 
to-night,” she said, “Miss Disbrowe and her maid will be gone 
to-morrow.” 

She tried to say this decidedly, but her heart sank as she 
waited on her former employer, and listened to her explanations. 
Little by little she gathered the true state of the case; that 
Miss Disbrowe had given up her own home in London some 
six months before, and gone to live with her nephew and his 
wife, who were settled in London. That they had treated her 
shamefully—this was Miss Disbrowe’s account of the matter— 
and that some worse quarrel than usual had brought matters to 
a crisis. 

“T had heard of your good fortune and your address from 
Alice,” she concluded, “and I knew I could always rely on you, 
my dear, and that there was no need to stand on ceremony. So 
I packed up my things and came straight off to you. Itisa 
smaller house than I expected, but I have simple tastes. ‘ Better 
a dinner of herbs where love is’—you know the proverb, my 
dear. We shall be very happy together, and never will I speak 
again to that viper whom I have nursed in my bosom, nor any 
one belonging to him.” 

She had finished her tea now, and was leaning back on the 
sofa in full enjoyment of her wrongs. The sweet summer after- 
noon wooed Miss Wood out into her garden, and she felt as if 
she would give anything to escape from this nightmare of 
possibilities ; but all she did was to say as bravely as she durst, 
that she would do her best to make them comfortable to-night, 
but that she was afraid it would be impossible to ask them to 
stay longer, as she had her own friend coming, and her means 
and room were both very limited. She almost expected another 
burst of hysterics, but instead of that Miss Disbrowe only 
laughed and nodded her head. “ Yes, yes, yes,” she said, “but I 
have arranged all that. The day before yesterday, when I 
decided what to do, I made my will—in your favour. Do you 
understand, not a penny of my money shall go to that viper—nor 
the insolent minx he has married. I have left all my money to 
you,so you cannot refuse the poor old woman a home for the 
short time she has yet to live.” 

Miss Disbrowe was sixty-five, and as strong and healthy as 
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any woman of that age could possibly be. Miss Wood, however, 
did not stop to discuss that question. 

“T don’t want your money,” she cried desperately, “I have 
enough, thank God! and if I was as poor and friendless and 
unhappy as when I was your companion, I would not have your 
money. Let it goto your own people, when the time comes, 
All I ask is to be left in peace.” 

Then the hysterics came on with a vengeance, and Miss Wood, 
frightened and remorseful, said no more. When at length they 
got the woman up to bed, and left her surrounded by all 
the multitudinous appliances which she considered absolutely 
necessary for her health and comfort, Anemone herself went 
down to “do up” her kitchen, for Dinah had long since 
- departed, and then went out into the warm, still night, and 
wandered about till sheer weariness drove her to bed, without 
having been able to form any definite plan of action for the 
morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


It would be tedious to describe the next few days in detail. 
Miss Disbrowe declared herself too ill to travel, and refused to 
come downstairs, though she made elaborate toilettes in her 
room and ate very well. Miss Wood sent for the doctor, who 
lived in a larger village some five miles off; and though he 
consoled her by bluntly remarking that there was nothing 
whatever the matter with Miss Disbrowe, she had to pay the 
fee herself, as well as all the ‘other expenses incident on het 
increased household. 

“What am I to do?” she asked despairingly of her kind 
friends at the Vicarage one afternoon. “I can’t send for the 
policeman and have her bodily turned into the street. And— 
and,” she stammered, with a break in her voice, which was 
almost a burst of tears, “I shall be in debt soon, if this goes on 
long, and I have never been in debt in my life—never! I 
suppose I could sell out, or something,” she added, with a wan 
smile, “but I don’t know how, and it would seem so hard to 
have to do it for fer. And then Miss Edwards is coming the 
day after to-morrow, and I won’t—I won't put her off. I know 
what it would have been to me to be treated in that way. It 
won’t be so comfortable for her, but I must ask her to share my 
bed.” 
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“Surely, when she sees how extremely inconvenient it is for 
you, Miss Disbrowe will go then,” said Mr. Merryweather ; not 
very confidently, however. 

“Oh, that won’t'make any difference, so long as Aer comfort is 
not interfered with,” said Miss Wood, bitterly; then, with a 
repentant sigh, she added,“I am in a very bad temper, you 
see, and it is time I went away. I dare not leave the house 
now for long together. Dinah is not at all equal to the 
occasion, and I have a good deal to do.” 

“What can we do for her, Martin?” said the Rector’s wife, 
as the slender grey figure went down the gravel walk. “If ever 
a woman wanted a man to stand up for her, she does, poor 
thing. Oh, Martin, one thing we can do—I know you won't 
mind. We can take in that Miss Edwards for a few days. I’m 
sure we are as well able to afford it as she is. Go after her 
quickly, there’s a dear, and tell her to write to Miss Edwards to 
come here till Miss Disbrowe is out of the house. Get the girl’s 
address, and I’ll write myself as well.” 

“But, my dear,” began the Rector, only to find himself gently 
pushed through the window, and his hat thrust into his hand. 

“Yes—yes,” said his more energetic wife, “ you can go more 
quickly than I can. We'll talk it over afterwards, only don’t 
let her miss the post.” 

The Rector’s long stride soon brought him up to Miss Wood, 
and he discharged his wife’s commission with more grace and 
readiness than might have been expected, considering certain 
circumstances which he had not been allowed to explain. To 
his surprise Miss Wood did not answer for a minute or two, 
and when he looked under her hat he saw that she was struggling 
with tears. 

Full of compassion for the poor little harassed woman, he 
drew her hand into his arm with some cheery words of 
encouragement. 

“Oh, Mr. Merryweather, you are both so kind,” she said, 
with a pathetic attempt to speak firmly. “But it is not only of 
Miss Edwards I was thinking. Tell me—I am getting so 
puzzled about my duty—what do you think I ought to do? I 
can't feel as I ought to give up everything, to go back to the 
worst form of the old slavery which I thought I had done with 
for ever ; as it would be if I let her stay with me. And yet she 
is old and unhappy, and she has come to me—and I am a 
Christian and have no home claims, no one else who really 
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wants me, except myself. I don’t know what I ought to do, | 
have thought and prayed—it is that doubt which has kept me 
from writing to Mr. Weston to say he must come and take his 
aunt away. He doesn’t know where she is, you know, and she 
has forbidden me to let him know. Do you think this sacrifice 
is really required at my hands, that it is a duty God has given 
me?” 

The Rector was staggered for the moment by this view of 
the question, and he seriously questioned himself that evening 
whether it were a right impulse which made him answer as he 
did, or only the irresistible argument of tears in that gentle 
voice and in the wistful grey eyes which looked up to him with 
such confidence. 

“Tam sure it is not,” he said hastily. “It is not the right 
kind of sacrifice—to make another person's selfishness the rule 
of your life. She is not your mother—she has relations of her 
own. Write to her nephew without delay—he will have a 
right to complain if you do not let them know where she is, 
under the circumstances. As far as I can judge, both he and 
Miss Disbrowe are as likely as not to turn round upon you 
afterwards, and accuse you of having tried to keep her here to 
your own advantage.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Wood, as if she had been stung, “ yes! 
see ; I will do it at once.” 

She was thinking of Miss Disbrowe’s will, which up till now 
she had forgotten, having indeed scarcely taken Miss Disbrowe'’s 
communication about it seriously. But when she reached her 
little cottage another distraction awaited her. Dinah was 
coming down the stairs in a condition of heat and untidiness 
which distressed Miss Wood's fastidious eye at once, and her 
gentle reminder that she had always been told to make herself 
tidy in the afternoon, produced a storm. A good deal of it was 
scarcely intelligible to Miss Wood ; but she hastened upstaits 
to find Miss Disbrowe reposing on a sofa fetched from the 
drawing-room, and placed by the window in Miss Wood's own 
bedroom. 

“Oh, here you are at last,” she said, as her ex-companion 
entered. “Yes, it is quite a surprise for you, is it not? I felt 
so much better, that I thought a change of room would do me 
good, and I dare not go downstairs yet. And do you know! 
like this room so much better, that I have made Marston change 
my things over. I knew you would not mind, but Marston has 
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been rather troublesome about it. I had to get that little girl 
of yours to come and help, as you were not here.” 

“I think,” said Miss Wood with some dignity, and a good 
deal of repressed anger, “that it was scarcely worth while to 
change your room for so short a time. I told you, if you 
remember, that I had a friend coming to stay with me on 
Thursday, so I cannot ask you to stay longer.” 

What answer Miss Disbrowe would have made was never 
known, for at this moment Marston entered the room, fully 
equipped for travelling. 

“There’s your keys, ma’am,” she said coolly, to Miss Disbrowe, 
“and now I'll be saying good-bye, as I’ve just time to catch a 
train that will take me to London to-night. It doesn’t matter 
about the wages or the character, I’ve no occasion to trouble 
you. But this sort of thing is more than any woman who 
respects herself can be expected to put up with, so I’ll wish you 
good-bye, ma’am.” 

She laid the keys on the table, and walked out of the room 
and out of the house. Miss Wood, following her with some 
intention of expostulation, saw one of the porters from the 
station wheeling away her box, and knew that further remon- 
strance was too late. She was so disgusted with the whole 
business that she felt inclined to leave Miss Disbrowe to 
herself, and perhaps it would have been the best thing. But her 
kindly heart and the long habit of years were too much for her. 
She went up to the usual scene of hysterical passion and selfish 
complaints, and post-time went by without either letter being 
written. Of course she had to supply Marston’s place both 
hight and morning, and it was very late before she was free 
toarrange her own things in the despised guest room, as Miss 
Disbrowe pertinaciously refused to return there. Miss Wood 
slept little that night, and finally decided on her course of 
action; but she said nothing more till the elaborate toilette was 
fnished, and Miss Disbrowe’s lunch had been brought up to her. 

“After all,” said Miss Disbrowe, when she had finished every- 
thing except her glass of whiskey and water, which she took “ by 
doctor’s orders,” “I don’t see that I need trouble myself so 
much about that ungrateful Marston. You really do very well, 
my dear! With a little practice I am sure you could do every- 
thing she did, and better too ; and after all, a maid is rather in 
the way in so small a house—they are never satisfied !” 

“Yes, this house is much too small for you,” said Miss Wood 
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steadily, though with a beating heart. “And as Marston has 
deserted you, I will take you up to London myself, if you like 
and see that you are comfortably settled. Shall I write fo 
rooms, or will you go back to your nephew’s? I am going to 
write to him to-day.” 

The usual scene of reproaches and refusals followed, but this 
time Miss Wood stood firm in spite of all the accusations of 
ingratitude and cruelty which made her wince, undeserved as 
she knew them to be. At length she felt that she could hear no 
more, and left the room in the midst of one of Miss Disbrowe’s 
interminable sentences. She caught up her hat and made her 
way downstairs, feeling as if she were suffocating for want of 
air, As she went out, Dinah stopped her and asked if she could 
come back and sleep in her own room now, and, on her answer 
in the affirmative, remarked that she would go down and fetch 
her bundle back from her mother’s. Miss Wood hastily 
assented, forgetting that Miss Disbrowe would thus be alone in 
the house, and escaped. 

She walked along in a sort of breathless rush, with a longing 
to escape from every one. She soon left the village far behind, 
and plunged into the forest, where the coolness and silence of 
the green depths soothed her, and she began to walk mor 
quietly, and take her accustomed pleasure in the beautiful 
surroundings. She flung herself at last on the soft deep mos 
and looked up between the trees, and would have been wel 
content to stay there till sunset ; but after an hour or so had 
passed since she left the house, the habit of consideration for 
others re-asserted itself, and would not let her rest. Dinah 
would very likely not be back in time to make tea, and in ay 
case she had her letters to write. 

So she left the wood and walked slowly back, feeling the 
strain of both mental and physical fatigue., She looked fist 
into the kitchen, which was empty and cold. Dinah had 
evidently not returned. Miss Wood lit the “wheel,” which wa 
always ready for such emergencies, and put the kettle on and 
then went upstairs. After the constant stir of the last few days 
the silence of the house struck her almost painfully; but she 
supposed that Miss Disbrowe must have fallen asleep. Her 
knock was unanswered, and she went on to the other 100, 
thinking it a pity to disturb her till the tea was ready. Passitg 
the door again on her way down, she fancied she heard a cal 
from inside, and went in. But Miss Disbrowe was on the sofa as 
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she had left her, and apparently sound asleep. Something 
peculiar in her attitude struck Miss Wood with anxiety, and 
she went up to her side. There was no sound of breathing, 
and there was an unnatural look about the half-closed eyes. 
With a quick sense of alarm, Miss Wood called her loudly 
by name and touched her hand. It was stone cold, and even 
as Miss Wood gazed upon her with growing horror, something 
fell from the table which her hasty movement had upset, and 
rolled out into the sunlight. It was an empty laudanum bottle, 
and within reach of the dead woman’s hand lay a medicine 
glass, wherein a few of the fatal drops yet remained. 

Miss Wood did not faint nor cry, but stood rooted to the 
ground, dumb with horror, while a flood of speculations and 
recollections rushed over her. She was roused from this trance 
by the sound of a voice calling her from below—from another 
world it seemed to her, the bright imperative voice of the 
Rector’s wife. She moved instinctively to obey the call, then, 
struck by a fresh thought, she stooped and picked up the tell- 
tale bottle, and thrust it deep into her pocket. She caught up 
the glass also, and looked out of the window. There was no one 
in sight, and she flung the empty glass as far as possible among 
the shrubs. Then she went downstairs. 

“Oh, here you are at last,” said Mrs, Merryweather, who 
stood on the threshold of the open door. “I began to think 
there was nobody at all in the house. Have you really got 
tid of your incubus at last? Good gracious, my dear! what is 
the matter?” 

“She is dead,” said Miss Wood, facing the new-comer with a 
face blanched to the lips, and wild staring eyes. 

“Dead!” repeated the other, with shocked amazement. “I 
did not know she was really ill. How terrible! When was it?” 

“Just now,” said Miss Wood, steadying herself by the hand- 
rail, and speaking with difficulty. 

“Just now—and you were all alone! Has Dinah gone for 
the doctor, or has he been? Was it a fit? Oh, you poor dear, 
you are ready to faint! come in and sit down. Cannot I do 
anything ?” 

“No, no one can do anything—it is too late. Oh, what have 
Idone?” and Miss Wood sank down on the chair to which her 
friend had guided her with a bitter cry.. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LYCEUM ‘RAVENSWOOD.’ 


LIKE all Mr. Irving’s dramatic ventures, the recent production 
of ‘Ravenswood’ has had to run the gauntlet of prolonged 
comment and criticism. With the possible exception of 
‘Faust,’ there was no piece which was more eagerly anticipated, 
none which has been more lavishly canvassed. Amidst the 
general chorus of praise there have been one or two dissentient 
voices—notably in the smartly-written weekly periodical which 
emanates from over the border—but on the whole the lessee 
of the Lyceum must feel that the public estimation of his latest 
effort is almost unusually favourable. When ‘Faust’ was 
produced, there were not a few who grumbled at what they 
called “the desecration” of Goethe and his immortal legend, 
and murmured some scoffing criticisms that Niiremberg had 
been turned into an occasion for pantomime. In the present 
instance hardly any one hints at the violation done to Scott. 
If critics wish to express their dissent, they confine themselves 
to small allegations—such for instance, that Lucy ought to have 
been allowed to go mad, in order to stab her “bonny bride- 
groom” and save the Master of Ravenswood the disagreeable 
necessity of despatching his rival before his own immersion in 
the Kelpie’s flow. One or two tears have been shed over the 
exiguous proportions to which Caleb Balderston’s humour has 
beén reduced on the stage: but we believe that there are many 
ardent lovers of the Wizard of the North, who rejoice over the 
incense which is burnt to his memory every night at the Lyceum. 

In point of fact, ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ lends itself 
admirably to dramatic treatment, if only its essential element 
be rightly apprehended and made dominant. It is, indeed, 
a drama, but not so much of a romantic, as of a Greek 
type. The central character is a doomed man—one born under 
the power of that Nemesis, Adrasteia, or Até, whose mysterious 
workings had so strange a fascination for AEschylus and Sophocles. 
The tragedy in which the hero is involved is not one which is the 
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proper outcome of his own actions any more than of his own 
personal characteristics. It has all been written down long ago 
in the chronicles of Fate, and the merciless daughters of Neces- 
sity have woven it into the threads of a human life without 
regard to purely human elements of merit, or conduct, or charac- 
ter. The last Lord of Ravenswood is not, like Macbeth, the 
victim of his own malignant ambition, or, like Hamlet, cursed 
with a nature which is for ever substituting words for deeds. 
Edgar isa proud, gallant, straightforward gentleman, who is 
foredoomed from the outset by external agencies which have 
shaped his career without consulting him. He is a Prometheus 
who has to hold his head up in proud isolation though he knows 
that he has no chance against the eagle of Zeus: he is an Ajax 
who always bears within himself the sense that whatever may 
be his merit, he is bound to be worsted and to kill himself: he 
is an CEdipus, on whom the Divine finger has been laid and who 
is predestined to err and to die. There is hardly any figure in 
modern literature which is framed so entirely after a Greek mould, 
and it is difficult to recall any romance which breathes so much 
of the spirit of classicism. When a Greek play is performed 
before a modern audience, the average spectator is struck by the 
statuesqueness of the figures. There is so little mobility, so 
little play or development of character, as though the fixed 
expression of the mask, through which the ancient actor spoke, 
was the true emblem of a typical and unchanging nature. And 
so far as the characters of a Greek tragedy were puppets in the 
hands of Fate, the dramatist was right in giving them a ré/e so 
simple and so typical. His plays dealt with a recognised cycle of 
myths, which may have been originally parables of Nature, but 
which had been moralised into didactic apophthegms ; the 
usual lesson was to avoid #Spis and worship the Gods, or some- 
times more plainly as Socrates put it, to bow before Adrasteia. 
Where the characters become more human and complex, it is 
only because genius will burst all such self-imposed fetters, and 
Agamemnon is a weak erring man and Clytemnestra a bold and 
daring woman, so far as the inspiration of Aischylus cannot 
help converting his masks into warm and breathing flesh. 
Something of this statuesque character clings even to Edgar 
of Ravenswood, and gives him only a half-human air. He is a 
mysterious personage who lives in a mysterious castle, haunted 
with the voices of the wind and sea and the ghostly echoes of 
departed greatness, There are crones and hags who repeat 
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their weird rhymes about him, and a Mermaiden’s Fountain, 
whose waters are instinct with ruin for him and his. Thereis, as 
in Hamlet’s case, a mission or penalty laid upon him to avenge 
his dead father ; and a proud melancholy marks him for her own 
as the last of a dying race. But where the Greek dramatist 
would have been content to dip his brush in sombre hues and 
leave the tale of unrelieved gloom as he found it, the modem 
craftsman knows how to throw a ray of spontaneous humour 
across a scene, which is in one sense lightened, in another made 
darker, by the contrasting sunlight. There is no such figure as 
Caleb Balderston in Hellenic tragedy—for one reason because 
humour as distinct from wit is a gift of modern literature, 
There is indeed a comic watchman in ‘Antigone’ who talks as 
though Sophocles was intending to make his spectators laugh 
through their tears; but though he is possibly funny, and his 
witticisms are certainly somewhat dry and jejune, he could 
hardly be called humorous. Of all the wonderful things in the 
wonderful tale of Scott, nothing is more astonishing than this 
masterful creation of Caleb Balderston. Lockhart tells us that 
Scott wrote, or rather dictated, the ‘Bride of Lammermoor’ ia 
the midst of an agony of pain. His secretary sometimes begged 
him to desist from a task carried out under such difficulties, 
Yet the issue was the construction of a character, perhaps more 
famous for its pure mirthfulness and rollicking sense of humour 
than any in the picture-gallery of Scott. And it is Caleb Balder 
ston—who has given Lucy Ashton one of the brightest occasions 
for mirth in the gloomy hall of Wolf's Crag—who finally with 
pathetic reverence rescues from the quicksand the raven’s plume, 
the last memorial of his ill-fated and dearly-loved master. 

The scenery is in fit keeping with the romance. Very likely 
Scott imagined his Wolf’s Crag, though, as he says himself, it 
has been identified by some lover of locality with that of Fast 
Castle. “ The author,” he continues, “is not competent to judge 
of the resemblance, having never seen Fast Castle, except 
from the sea.” A writer* who has seen it from the land gives 
of it a description which may fitly be compared with that of 
Scott. “From the sea, says Sir Walter, it is more like the nest 
of some gigantic roc or condor than a dwelling for humat 
creatures, being so completely ‘allied in colour and 
appearance with the huge cliffs amongst which it seems to be 
jammed, that it is diffieult to discover what is rock and what 5 


* “Leaves from a Note-Book.” Macmillan’s Magazine. October, 18 
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building. It looks much the same from the land, perched on a 
little promontory half way down a steep cliff, the upper part of 
which is covered partly with heather and partly with a scanty 
crop of oats. From the land side the only access is by a natural 
bridge of rock than can never have been more than a few feet 
wide, and is nowso broken that it needs a strong head and a 
firm step to carry the curious visitor across when the waves are 
roaring on either side of him a hundred feet or more below... . 
How they brought their horses in and out, or where they 
stabled them is a mystery ... . But how it was built at all is a 
stranger mystery still ; how the materials were conveyed there, 
how the foundations were laid. The walls rise almost every- 
where sheer from the rocks, which, in their turn, slope almost 
sheer to the sea. It must have been piled, one fancies, not by 
the hands of giants, but of spirits, and of monstrous evil spirits 
too.” It is this grim castle which is represented in the admirable 
scene in the first act of the play, although the clever artist, Mr. 
Hawes Craven, has represented it—as indeed Scott puts it—at 
the top of the precipitous crag, and not half way down; and 
it is here that the last lord of Ravenswood finds a highly 
appropriate home. 

In dealing with such a character as Edgar the difficulty of the 
actor is obvious. He must carry about with him the presenti- 
ment of Nemesis, and still be a gallant, courteous, and wholly 
masculine gentleman. He must not be too much bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh ; nevertheless, he must own the human 
weakness of falling in love with Lucy. He must be the child of 
mystical prophecy, the victim of doleful spells; and through it 
all show sufficient contempt for superstition as to forget his 
father’s vengeance in his passion for his affianced bride. But 
what would be arduous enough for most characters, Mr. Irving’s 
picturesque personality enables him to carry through without 
effort. The first act, which passes in the Chapel Bounds, where 
they are bringing his father’s corpse to its burial in a wild and 
desolate scene amid the flare of torches and the gleam of swords 
is one of the finest prologues to a gloomy story which the modern 
stage has seen. It is fashioned after the semblance of that mag- 
nificent opening of Hamlet’s tragedy on the castle walis of 
Elsinore, or the weird commencement of Macbeth’s ruin on the 
blasted heath. Annie Winnie and Ailsie Gourlay discharge 
the task of the witches, and are brought on the stage at a very 
early period, as though at once to convey to the spectator the 
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idea that he is face to face with destiny. Indeed it might have 
been better to have made them the first personages to enter the 
scene, unless this might be thought to bear too close a resem- 
blance to Macbeth. When she does appear, however, Ailsje 
Gourlay at once arrests the attention, which all her subsequent 
entrances only serve to deepen, and a character which, in other 
hands, might have become ludicrous, is played by Miss Marriott 
with rare force and elocutionary skill. Throughout the whole of 
this first act Mr. Irving is admirable. His gloomy, abstracted 
air, his prayer in solitude over the bier, his fierce oath to avenge 
his father, the forced self-control with which he receives the 
interruption of the soldiery and the fiery indignation with which 
he subsequently prepares to resent it—sometimes evoking 
memories of his Hamlet, though a Hamlet of a more masculine 
and less meditative character—these and numberless other 
touches of dramatic suggestion which Mr. Irving knows well how 
to bestow, complete a picture which does not easily fade from 
recollection. Some lovers of Scott may perhaps find fault with 
the introduction of Sir William Ashton and his daughter within 
the Chapel Bounds: but this is clearly advisable for stage pur- 
poses ; and when Edgar’s wrath is momentarily quelled by the 
intervention of Lucy, it enables the dramatist to bring down the 
curtain with fine effect on the words which serve as motto for 
the Ravenswoods, “I bide my time.” 

Unfortunately the second act does not keep at this high level 
of interest. The scene which is enacted in the library at Ravens- 
wood is much the weakest in the drama, partly because the 
Master is compelled to play therein the somewhat ignoble part 
of bursting into the Lord Keeper’s apartment and challenging 
to mortal combat a man so much older than himself ; and partly 
because the sight of Lucy Ashton’s picture supplies rather a 
weak and inadequate motive for the cessation of the desire for 
vengeance. Nothing need be said of the episode of shooting 
the wild bull which caused some unfortunate merriment on the 
first night, because Edgar now rushes from the room to perform 
the heroic act and does not discharge the gun from the window. 
Inasmuch, however, as Ravenswood must somehow or other, be 
made to rescue Lucy in the way described by Sir Walter Scott, 
it would have been possible surely to utilize this awkward in- 
cident of the daughter’s peril from the bull, in order to interrupt 
the imminent conflict between the Master and the Lord Keeper; 
and thus the melodramatic pause and catching at the heart on 
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the sight of Lucy’s picture might have been avoided altogether. 
Be this as it may, the fortunes of Edgar and Lucy become 
from this point intermingled, and it is impossible to speak of 
Mr. Irving’s acting without reference to that of Miss Ellen Terry. 

Lucy Ashton, in the ‘Bride of Lammermoor,’ can hardly be 
described as an interesting character. She is tender, pleading, 
lovable ; but she belongs to the weak and yielding order of 
heroines, who accept their fate with due submissiveness, and do 
not attempt to mould it with their own hands. No doubt it is 
necessary that she should be made of such fragile elements to 
serve as an effective contrast to the imperious character of the 
Master. Something, however, is lost, some indefinable qualities 
of poetic interest and pathos; we wonder how it was that she 
could ever have captivated the gloomy pride of a Ravenswood ; 
we sometimes wish that she could have offered a little more 
resistance to the cruel persecution of her mother; perhaps 
even we find it difficult to understand how so pliable a 
nature could, even when distraught with terror and madness, 
have tried to murder Hayston of Bucklaw her “bonny bride- 
groom.” It is true that it is pathologically the case that when 
a person loses his senses, he or still oftener she, becomes the 
direct antithesis of the former self; and thus a pure-minded 
Ophelia is made in her madness to use language of astonish- 
ing coarseness. Yet from the point of view of art and not 
from medical science, it is not unnatural to wish that Lucy 
Ashton had been made of sterner stuff. Dramatically speaking 
—especially when the scene is laid on the Lyceum stage—a 
robuster heroine is still more desirable. To some extent, Mr. 
Herman Merivale has allowed such a change to take place. It 
is for this reason among others that he brings Lucy into the 
first act and makes her save her father from the wrath of 
Ravenswood ; and for a similar purpose, probably, a scene is 
introduced in the second act where the Lord Keeper is cajoled 
by the mingled firmness and espiéglerie of his daughter. 
Nevertheless, through all the earlier portion Miss Terry is, as it 
were, dancing in fetters ; the character is too colourless to give 
her much opportunity. Even in the beautiful picture at the 
Mermaiden’s well, where Mr. Irving plays the lover with a 
graceful gallantry which many young gentlemen on the stage 
might envy, Miss Terry is forced to play the ingénue—a 
beautiful and charming Beatrice, it is true, but a Beatrice without 
that wayward and adorable temper which distinguishes the 
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beloved of Benedick. When the opportunity comes at length in 
the fourth act, and Lucy, betrothed to Bucklaw, is confronted 
by the wronged and furious Edgar, Miss Terry has her chance 
and uses it with all her wonted skill. Nothing more hear. 
rending can be conceived than the gesture of blank despair with 
which Lucy Ashton discovers that the necklace and ring, the 
sole remaining token of her earlier happiness, have been tor 
from her neck; indeed, all her movements throughout the 
betrothal, the stupor of her resignation, the pleading to her 
mother, the wild and hysterical burst of laughter, the utter 
speechlessness before her lover, and the final collapse with a 
flickering return to reason before she dies, all arrest and deserve 
the closest attention. And here too Mr. Irving is at his best, 
With a weak and worn voice, attesting to recent illness and 
mental anguish, he combines the nervous energy and quench. 
less fire of a determined man. “There is ill-luck, I think, in 
whatever belongs to me,” says Scott’s Ravenswood at a very 
early stage of the romance. One sees its final consummation 
here. The man is haggard and mortally ill, stricken to the heart 
with the memory of the lost love and the bitter perjury of a 
sacred trust ; the hand of fate has at last grasped its prey and 
we know that the final scene is near ; but through it all there is 
the indomitable will which knows not how to yield and the 
masterful manhood which must by race belong to the last Laird 
of Ravenswood. 

Mr. Merivale’s play is so dominated by its central figures that 
but little room for activity is given to those other personages who 
fillso many pages in Scott’s romance. We have already noticed 
what a shadow of his proper self is the Caleb Balderston of the 
drama. As a matter of fact his few speeches are so deprived 
of their racy flavour, that when his celebrated account of the 
effects of the thunderstorm on the projected banquet in Wolfs 
Crag is delivered, there is hardly enough excuse given for Lucy 
Ashton’s peals of laughter. Miss Terry’s laughter is indeed most 
contagious, but we laugh rather in sympathy with her than because 
the aged servitor has said one of his innumerable good things. 
Mr. Mackintosh—a clever actor—did what he could with the 
scant opportunities allowed him and he got his reward at the 
end of the play. Nevertheless, the Caleb Balderston, whom we 
know and love, a character that bears the most distinctive im 
press of the creative genius of Scott, finds no real embodimentia 
the play Nor can much be said for the representative of Sit 
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William Ashton, who is by no means at home—as much through 
the dramatist’s fault as his own—in the part of that somewhat 
wily and insidious statesman. Hayston of Bucklaw, on the 
other hand, is finely played by Mr. Terriss with much martial 
spirit and vigour. What, however, can we say of Lady Ashton? 
She comes of the haughty race of the Douglas ; a lady, as we 
are apt to suppose, of dignity, cruel, indeed, inasmuch as she is 
one of the evil agencies of the play, but still with a stately and 
imperious grace. And this Scottish dame, who rules her 
husband and her daughter with a rod of iron and decides the 
destinies of her family as she wills, is represented by a broad 
and buxom figure which neither in voice nor manner gives any 
hint of mastery or despotism! She is brought in—awkwardly 
enough—at the mermaiden’s well in the third act and it is there 
that she is made to dismiss Edgar from his ancestral home. 
We could have borne, however, this incongruity, if only she had 
given us any semblance of the Lady Ashton of the story. As 
it is, the mother who goads her daughter to madness is a wholly 
unimportant character, and we feel more than ever grateful that 
the Ailsie Gourlay, who hovers like an evil spirit over the scene, 
is so strongly and consistently played. 

All the last scenes, with their constant change and their rapid 
action, are in the highest degree effective. As the dramatist has, 
perhaps wisely, shrunk from making the Bride of Lammermoor 
attempt to murder Bucklaw, Edgar has to kill him after a fierce 
duel at the sea coast. Then the Master of Ravenswood 
disappears from the stage in order to ride wildly back and “ woo 
a dead maiden to be his bride;” and the dévouement comes. 
It is indeed a wonderful picture, all the more pathetic and 
striking because of its simplicity and the entire absence of 
melodramatic effect. “The sun had now risen,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “and showed its broad disk above the eastern sea.” In 
the foreground there is a wide reach of sand across which the 
advancing tide is hurrying, and on the edge of the waves which 
are rippling up to his feet, all gilded in the sunrise, is the solitary 
figure of Caleb Balderston, as he bends to pick up the sable 
feather, the one and only vestige of his master’s fate. For his 
steed had been stabled in the Kelpie’s flow, and his name had 
been “lost for evermoe.” 

W. L. C. 
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ALPHONSE KARR. 


So many foreign authors enjoy an English reputation and popularity 
not inferior to those which distinguish them in their own land, that it js 
somewhat remarkable that the works of that most genial and broad-viewed 
Frenchman, Alphonse Karr, should be so little known. Gossip and 
gardener, some call him ; fisherman and fictionist, others style him. But 
rarely he obtains the title he justly merits—that of poet. Dumas said 
of his works that, “truth shone from their pages as a fair countenance 
seen through a gold-embroidered veil,” and of the man himself he said, 
“ Alphonse Karr, that singular genius, who can give to truth all the 
charms of paradox ; that truth which in the hands of others is bare and 


dry asa chip.” His lively wit is directed pointedly but kindly against 
the failings of mankind, to quote his own words— 


“De leur meilleur cété tachons de voir les choses : 
Vous vous plaignez de voir les rosiers épineux ;' 
Moi, je me réjouis et rends graces aux dieux 
Que les épines aient des roses.” 


But for hypocrisy and shams of any sort. he has the greatest 
intolerance, and never fails to attack them with all the weaponsa 
writer can command. In France he has a high reputation as a manoj 
esprit ; in England his polished language is given in many standanl 
works of education as a sample of all that is most refined and 
poetical in French literature. 

Alphonse Karr’s father, a German musician and composer, whos 
father had been chapel-master and friend to a German prince 
in Paris in 1802, destined his son for the scholastic profession, and 
his earliest appointment was that of tutor at the Bourbon College ; but 
his irregular mode of study soon proclaimed his unfitness for the post 
His inspector was convinced from the breathless silence with which the 
students received his discourses that something was wrong, and listening 
one day at the keyhole while Monsieur Karr was delivering some 
remarks on Voltaire, and promising his pupils further enlightenment 
him, the enraged inspector rushed into the room, and hurling the 
epithets of “Republican” and “ Atheist” at the young man’s 
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insisted upon his tendering his resignation. His father’s anger was 
roused at this, and Alphonse left the paternal roof—penniless. He went 
to live in a garret, and turned to literature. His first venture was a set 
of verses published in the Figaro, of which he later became editor.* The 
then editor wrote to him to say he considered his poetry charming, but 
that he dare not for the life of him print more of it in the Figuzro, and 
begged him to send some prose. This he did, and soon all Paris was 
criticising ‘Sous les Tilleuls.’ The author was only twenty-three, and 
the two passions which are said to have inspired it are Romanticism, 
then first beginning to take root, and an unfortunate first-love episode. 
Of those days, Monsieur Karr ‘tells something in ‘ Roses Black and 
Roses Blue ;’ and he also alludes to them in a work of much later date 
on fishing. Fishing, by the way, was one of the hobbies of this strange 
man; in his later years, in his quiet little home by the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean at Saint Raphael, he always dressed as a fisherman, 
and nothing delighted him more than to be mistaken for one. 
Frequently he would be asked by strangers where Alphonse Karr was 
to be found. His last book published this year, ‘La Maison de l’Ogre,’ 
ends thus, “ Agréez avec mes remerciements, mes cordiales civilités et 
une poignée de main encore assez solide du pécheur et du jardinier.” 
He was always eccentric in dress, for in his younger days he sometimes 
affected the garb ofa Turk, sometimes that of a Mandarin. Out of doors 
he wore a long coat and much leather, looking like a professional rider. 

At one time he kept as a pet a tame hyena, the terror of the 
printers’ devils, who refused to carry his proofs to and fro. So the 
hyena was dismissed, and a magnificent Newfoundland dog and a negro 
servant, of whom he used to tell many strange stories, replaced him. 
Then came his editorship of the Figaro, and his unhappy marriage ; 
before the end of the first year a judicial separation took place. His 
next literary venture was a romance of lost illusions, which is thought 
to be autobiographical. It was entitled ‘Le Chemin le plus Court.’ I 
think it is in this work that Karr draws a portrait of his father. Under 
the collective title of ‘Ce qu'il y a dans une Bouteille d’encre,’ several 
Tomances were brought out at intervals. The best of these is 
undoubtedly the translation from the German, ‘Am Rauchen.’ Before 
the publication of this collection, Alphonse Karr embarked on the 
stormiest voyage of his literary career ; he brought out the first number 
of Les Guépes, a newspaper—critical, literary, and social—edited and 
written solely by the author. For many years this waspish periodical 
was carried on by fits and starts. At one time he spread a report of his 
death, as he thought perhaps it might give an impetus to the sale of his 
books, Many were the adventures his dangerous magazine led to; 
one lady, whose gift of letters he spoke of disparagingly, considered that 
she had been so insulted that she even threatened the editor with a 
knife. Long afterwards, in the peaceful hours-he spent at ‘La Maison 


* In 1835. 
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Close,’ * he used to delight in recalling his journalistic days, He would 
tell you, if you had the good fortune to visit him in his beloved floral 
home; that an English critic once said of him, “ Karr is a good-natured 
and ingenious Frenchman, softened by gardening and Germany, but 
not the genius of a new party in Revolution time.” “ That was because 
of the journal I started at the time of the Revolution of ’48,” the old 
gentleman would add. “In spite of its motto, ‘Bonne foi, bon sens’ 
and of my illustrious contributors, amongst whom were Théophile Gautier 
and Léon Gozlau, it was a failure—a beautiful dream, mon ami: a 
dream of patriotism, of faith, and of reason.” To hear Monsieur Kar 
talk of his garden and his flowers was delightful. He has been called 
the Richard Jefferies of France, and he loved his garden as Gilbert 
White loved Selborne. His novels, which were once so much in vogue 
on the Continent, are now almost forgotten, but his wholesome ideal, 
‘Voyage autour de mon Jardin,’ will always live. It is truly the 
classic of horticulture. You cannot turn to one of its pages without 
lighting upon some poetically-conceived idea of a flower or a tree. He 
loved them all. Hear his ideas on roses: “I am passionately fond of 
roses, but I don’t like to talk about them. The poor roses have been 
so abused. The Greeks said five or six pretty things about them. The 
Latins translated these and added to them three or four of their own, 
From that time the poets of all countries and all ages have translated, 
copied, and imitated that which the Greeks and Latins said, without at 
all lightening our love of the flower by any fresh colouring. They have 
even continued to call the month of May the month of roses, without 
reflecting that roses blossom earlier in Greece and Italy than in our 
lands, where almost all roses wait for the suns of June to expand their 
beauties.” In many such remarks as these he shows his intense love for 
these tender children of nature. The professional horticulturist comes 
out in the following : ‘“ Amateurs love only rare flowers, and their love 
is not to see and breathe them, but to exhibit them, and their delights 
consist much less in possessing certain flowers than in knowing that 
other people have not got them. So they make no account of all those 
rich and happy flowers that the good will of God has made common, as 
He has made common the sky and the sun.” Of orchid-growers he had 
the greatest contempt. He could see nothing to admire in these often 
grotesque exotics produced at so much cost. Lilacs, roses, violets, and 
forget-me-nots, which he always spoke of by their German name, 
many other homely flowers bloomed all through the year in his lovely 
wilderness at ‘La Maison Close.’ Somehow whenever one entered that 
garden, so prodigal of Flora’s treasures, one seemed to feel that the 
owner of it all believed in the creed which Wordsworth has so beautifully 
expressed : 





¢“*Tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 





* The name he gave to one of his works. 
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As a rule he worked all day in the garden, revelling in the 
sunshine, and enjoying the soft musical murmur of the Mediterranean, 
which washed the shore just behind the house. He went to Nice 
occasionally, always donning on these occasions a black velvet coat, 
and substituting boots for the sadots of ordinary use. He never wore 
stockings, an omission which scandalized many visitors and some of the 
inhabitants. Of women in general, and English women in particular, he 
was an ardent admirer ; although many of the most sarcastic passages 
in his works refer to the fair sex. For instance, in that strange book, 
‘Les Bétes 4 bon Dieu :’ “ En effet,” he says, “il est incontestable que 
pour les femmes le mot veux est la plus énergique expression du 
dédain et méme de la haine ; il faut voir avec quelle grimace et quel 
accent elles disent, ‘une vieille robe, un vieux chapeau.’ Pour elles, 
dans leur grammaire, qui a beaucoup d’idiotismes et de sous-entendus, 
vieux est le superlatif de scélérat.” Then, on the other hand, in some 
of his less bitter moments, when he lets his thoughts come freely, he 
pays the best of homage to women when he speaks of love. An 
epitome of the tender passion may be found in the lines at the end cf 
the letter which finishes his novel ‘Sous les Tilleuls’; the letter 
addressed to “ Madame , née Camille:” “I am yours, and your 
name will be found at the head of all my works, good or bad, praised 
or condemned, as it has been at the bottom of all my actions, of all 
my wishes, of all my fears when I had fears, and of all my undertakings 
when I had the strength to undertake them.” The whole gamut of 
human affection is run through in these few lines. 

As a journalist Karr was the most pungent of critics, the most brilliant 
of raconteurs; asa dramatist he was not quite a success. Only two 
plays of his achieved any popularity, ‘Les Roses Jaunes,’ and ‘La 
Pénélope Normande,’ both performed in their day at the Comédie 
Francaise. It has been suggested that it would be be a fitting tribute 
to the author’s memory if the socié¢/aires of that establishment were to 
revive these two pieces and devote the proceeds of the performances to 
those whom Monsieur Karr has left behind, and who apparently stood 
in need of him at the time of his death. He was engaged upon a series 
of very figuant articles latterly which he was publishing in the Figaro. 
They were under the heading of ‘Histoire Naturelle de quelques 
petites Bétes et des Hommes qui leur ressemblent.’ Strange that his 
earliest and his latest efforts should both have been for the same paper. 
He took the very liveliest interest in the Figaro, and all through his life 
he continued to contribute to it, only refraining during the time of the 
Empire, as his hatred for Napoleon was so strong that he refused to 
write for a single French paper whilst he reigned. For twenty years 
Monsieur Karr made his home in Nice ; a large share of the popularity 
of that town is due to his writings, and to the many friends he gathered 
about him there. He is buried in St. Raphael, near the blue sea he 
loved so well, His is the first grave to be made in the new cemetery 
2Z2 
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which was only opened on the first of this month. The poor around 
that “earthly Paradise,” as he styled St. Raphael, will probably moun 
his loss more than any of the brilliant co¢erie who surrounded him in his 
celebrated days. To them he was never the witty originator of Zs 
Guépfes, or the author of such and such works, but the friend who found 
his greatest joy, like themselves, in the purest things of this life and the 
fairest sides of Nature. 





NOTES FROM Paris. 


The universal subject of conversation, both in Paris and the Provinces, 
is at the present time the Boulangist conspiracy, as revealed by the 
recent communications to the papers. There can be no doubt that the 
result is disastrous, with regard to the Royalist cause. The Comte de 
Paris has made a great and perhaps irretrievable mistake in allowing 
his name to be mixed up with such a series of disgraceful transactions, 
He has honestly and honourably acknowledged his participation ; had 
he gone further—had he plainly admitted that he had been duped—some 
credit might have been allowed to him on the score of magnanimity; 
but his unfortunate sentence declaring that he had turned against the 
Republic the arms which she had herself provided, has shocked all 
parties. The chivalrous feelings of the old aristocracy recoil from such 
an apparent admission that the end justifies the means, with the result 
of a violent re-awakening of the old hatred agaiast the Orleans family, 0 
unwillingly quelled hitherto by the necessity of following Legitimist 
principles, and of accepting the King de jure, after the death of his 
predecessor. 

Had the unfortunate Prince Imperial lived, half the Legitimist party 
would have joined the Imperialists on the death of the Comte de 
Chambord, sacrificing even & principe to the hatred felt towards the 
Orleans family. But no Bonaparte Prince was then sympathetic, or 
even admissible in the eyes of those struggling fro aris et focis. The 
Orleans princes of the present day had done no wrong, and there was 
really no one else to choose. But it remained still a matter of resignation, 
not of enthusiasm. 

And now, these lukewarm adherents are informed that the Pretender, 
accepted only as a necessary evil, has leagued his cause with that 
of the most unprincipled adventurer of the present time, that he has 
stooped to bribe the man by whom he was expelled from France—4 
man whose utter want of truth and honour was sufficiently proved in his 
dealings with the Duc d’Aumale, Further, that the money spent m 
such transactions was not his own, which he was far too prudent to risk, 
but that of a woman—a devoted but infatuated lady of high rank 
And whilst accepting from her liberality the large sum of £120,000 
to be squandered thus, it never occurred to his mind that to daw 
Boulanger into the Orleanist camp would be like bringing the wooden 
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horse within the walls of Troy. Wasit likely that, if Boulanger became 
master of the citadel, he would hand the keys on a velvet cushion to the 
Comte de Paris ? 

So much has been said of the Duchesse d’Uzts in connection with 
this most unhappy affair, that a few particulars concerning her may not 
be unnecessary to clear up some points, and perhaps remove erroneous 
impressions, 

The Duchesse d’Uzés is one of the most prominent amongst Parisian 
leaders of fashion. By birth she is a daughter of the illustrious line of 
the Dukes de Montemart; her mother was Mademoiselle Cliquot, 
daughter of the famous “ Veuve Cliquot,” celebrated for the champagne 
brand bearing her name. In addition to the fortunes of Montemart and 
Uzts, she has, in her own right, the enormous wealth of the Cliquot 
inheritance. The Duc d’Uzés, moreover, has precedence over the whole 
French nobility as first peer of France, according to old Court usage ; 
consequently the Duchesse d’Uzts, being the mother of the present 
Duke, and enjoying all these combined advantages, holds an exceptional 
position. She is said to have her peculiarities, to be rather “ fast” and 
eccentric ; but at the same time she is considered to be a most excellent 
woman, wholly worthy of esteem and even admiration.’ Her charities are 
almost boundless, and are not limited to gifts of money ; the Duchesse, 
herself, visits the poor and personally attends to their wants. She is a 
member of the admirable society of ladies called “ Dames du Calvaire,” 
who attend the “ Infirmary for Cancerous Diseases,” and on stated days 
she goes there to dress the horrible wounds of the poor patients, which 
she performs with such adroitness, that all beg for her especial care. 
Her delicate fingers are as firm as steel, and can roll a surgical bandage, 
or fasten it on a wound, as readily and successfully as they can rein in a 
restive horse, for she is a first-rate horsewoman. ‘The merit of such acts 
is all the greater, that the taste of the Duchesse d’Uzts would lead her 
far away from such scenes of suffering ; she delights in field-sports and 
open-air exercise ; she also has a keen enjoyment of intellectual and 
aftistic pursuits, whilst her great wealth enables her to gratify every wish. 

With her ardent and enthusiastic nature, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that she was caught by the glamour surrounding General 
Boulanger, and that her vivid imagination should have seen in him a 
fictitious hero, endowed with gifts which he never possessed. She 
became one of his most openly declared partisans, and lived in the 
delusion that she could raise him to the pre-eminent position which she 
believed that he fully deserved in return for devotion to the Royalist 
cause. According to her view all must be right in the King’s service, and 
she felt no more scruple in winning over a soldier to betray his allegiance, 
than did Flora McIvor in the case of Waverley. The honourable feeling 
which induced Marshal MacMahon to refuse an interview with the 
Comte de Chambord, as being contrary to his duty, would only awaken 
indignation in the mind of the Duchesse d’Uzts. Like most women, 
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blinded by the contemplation of a single star in the wide range of the 
heavens, she saw nothing that could intervene, in rightful opposition, 
though in Boulanger she thought she had found an instrument ready to 
her hand. Proudly conscious of her own high position, she considered her. 
self sufficiently raised above the crowd to care nothing for their criticisms ; 
and she publicly gave Boulanger her support, by wearing his emblematic 
carnations in conspicuous fashion ; but if, as he now says with charac. 
teristic audacity, they were “ not mingled with the royal lilies,” this was 
only due to the impossibility of revealing her secret plans, which would 
thus have become apparent to all, and were already suspected by many, 

The repulsive coxcombry with which Boulanger has.asserted that the 
Duchesse d’Uzts had no object in view but Aimself, proves once mor 
what few people doubted—that he has no idea of the feelings of a 
gentleman ; but the question itself is fully settled by the proofs brought 
forward of the understanding between the Duchesse d’Uzts and the 
Comte de Paris, with the offer made to him in person of the three 
millions of francs (£120,000) which she so generously, but so unwisely, 
squandered in the Boulangist intrigues, for the sake of the Comte de 
Paris, or rather, for the sake of “ the King.” 

It is impossible not to regret that no official mention is made of any 
sum sacrificed by the Comte de Paris himself ; for, right or wrong, public 
opinion in France attributes to the Orleans princes the virtue of economy— 
practised to its utmost extent. A great French writer said to us recently, 
with much bitterness: “If the Comte de Paris had to pay for a special 
train to fetch the crown of France, he would shrink from the expense.” 
The Comte de Paris might be thoroughly justified in the view that the 
crown of France, under present circumstances, would not be worth a 
special train ; still the impression is an unfortunate one, and the moreso 
as the French lower classes have never forgotten or forgiven the claim 
of the Orleans princes for the restoration of their property (confiscated 
by Napoleon III.) at the time of the country’s greatest distress. Forty 
millions of francs to be paid in addition to the crushing war indemnity, 
besides all that had gone before, and when the coffers of the State were 
empty. ‘La France agonisait, et ils lui ont mis le couteau sur la gorge,” 
is commonly said in their imaginative and rather theatrical language. 

At the present time what can have been the motive prompting such 
revelations, when the Boulanger meteor was so completely extinguished 
that no one thought or cared about the former popular hero? Asa 
satirical song says : 





“1 ne lui reste plus que sa barbe—si blonde, 
Et son cheval—si noir!” 


Why then rake up old stories, and bring a forgotten name before the 
public for the sole purpose of splashing it with mire, of which there was 
quite enough already ? 

Why? Because the unfortunate connection of the name of the 
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Comte de Paris with that of the adventurer was expected to cause a 
reaction against the popularity which had been reached by the Duke of 
Orleans? It is generally believed that there has been a settled plan to 
injure the Orleanist cause as far as possible, and especially to bring 
about the evils of division, by setting up the son in opposition to the 
father, which had already proved so fatal to the Bonapartists. It 
is to be hoped that the good sense and good feeling of the Duke 
of Orleans will enable him to avoid the snare. At all events, the 
decision to go off to the United States till all blows over was a wise one. 
It would be still wiser on the part of the Comte de Paris to abdicate his 
rights in favour of his son, for he is liked, and the Comte de Paris 
is not. 





NOTES FROM RussiA.—PERM. 


The town of Perm, though far inferior in dignity of aspect, 
commercial importance, and natural beauty to Nijni-Novgorod, Kasan, 
and other towns on the Volga, is not altogether devoid of life and 
interest. Situated on the elevated left bank of the “ mother river,” as 
the peasants call her, it commands a homely but pleasant prospect, 
extending over fifteen versts of the ancient land, “ Biarmy,” with its 
old-fashioned churches and houses. 

In Perm you will still see the old-fashioned vehicle of fifty years ago, 
called Zeeneyka, the most atrociously uncomfortable contrivance that 
was ever devised for mortals to sit on, especially for ladies. As the seat 
is long, high, and narrow, men can sit astride; but the unfortunate 
women are obliged to sit sideways, with their legs dangling helplessly 
down, if they do not happen to be long enough to reach the foot-board. 
Having no support for the back, they can keep their equilibrium only 
by sitting in the modern causeuse fashion, and linking their arms 
through, as in country-dances. If a lady sits alone, she clutches hold 
of the driver’s woollen sash, with which he girds up his long loose 
caftan, and is jerked and jolted along over the rough, uneven, round 
stones, in mortal terror of being thrown off every minute. Strenuous 
efforts are, however, being made to pave the town in a more European 
fashion, and to replace the traditional, ugly, yellow-washed, one-storied 
houses, with the mezzonine and seven windows in a row, by handsome, 
well-built, two and three-storied stone houses, with stronger and more 
durable locks and hinges. Several new squares and the long boulevard, 
extending right through the town, with the numerous large, shady 
private gardens, lend an air of cool, green freshness to the otherwise 
dusty, ill-kept streets. 

The climate is not exactly a desirable one, for the winters are bitterly, 
cuttingly cold, and the heats of summer almost intolerable ; however, 
the yearly statistics show the mortality is comparatively small and 
epidemics almost unknown. No fruit of any kind ripens here, not even 
the common Russian apple ; the Permites have to content themselves 
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with the wild woodberries, which grow in great profusion and of every 
possible variety all over the extensive forests. When boiled down 
they make excellent preserves, especially droosnecka, a small, red 
berry, with a slightly acid taste, but delicious flavour, which, boiled 
with apples (and left in the jars for several weeks), makes an excellent 
salad to game, and is invariably served, all the winter through, with 
roast “ riabckick,” the staple game of the Russian forests. The flesh of 
this little bird is most delicate—eaten cold, with salted Russian 
cucumbers, it is also excellent. There is not the meanest “ trakstir” 
(eating-house) or railway station where this universal dainty cannot 
be obtained. Apropos of railway stations, those who have of travelled 
through Russia cannot form any idea of the ease, comfort, cleanliness 
and space of the railway cars, as well as the stations all along the lines, 
to the very remotest nooks and corners of this vast Empire. The 
stations are for the most part large, commodious, handsome stone- 
buildings, where you find all the accommodations and even luxuries of 
the best hotels. 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


The International Exhibition is as overflowing with tourists as are the 
streets and the stations. It has plodded the dreary way of all inter- 
national /oca/ exhibitions all through the wet summer, and has, we fear, 
little chance of commercial success. ‘The pictures—in contrast to the 
Exhibition of four years ago—are poor as a collection, though there are 
a few honourable exceptions, notably Watts’ pathetic picture of “ Paulo 
and Francesca,” ever clinging together, and ever swept onwards by the 
relentless wind, after that most powerful and dramatic of scenes from 
the “Inferno” of Dante. Mr. Watts has succeeded in conveying most 
eloquently the impression of the weak, helpless clinging of the woman 
—wistful and beautiful and tender—and the protecting care of the man; 
which has just a touch of the weary endurance of that ever-clinging 
burden, in it, to add to its terrible pathos. 

The manufactory on the premises of that genuine and most artistic of 
articles, Venetian glass, is a great addition to the attraction of the 
Exhibition, and a novelty in this country. What a marvel of beauty 
the iridescent colours and shapes of this glass, with its exquisite 
inequalities, can become under the hands of these rough Italian 
workmen! And with what despair we think of the clumsy, inartistic 
performances of our own artisans, exhibited in the Artisan Section fifty 
yards away, as contrasted with it! Not that the productions of the 
latter are lacking in solid qualities, but the light artistic temperament 
which is the body and soul of the one, is non-existent in the other. 

These exhibitions are no doubt of great value to the rising engineers 
and men of practical science in our midst, and the present exhibit of 
electric machinery and other inventions upholds well our character as 
an English nation for mechanical genius. 
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BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited by S. H. Reynotps. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) It would be difficult to find a more beautiful specimen 
of printing and binding than this new edition of ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ which 
does credit even to the Clarendon Press. The book would have been 
still finer if the margins were a trifle wider. As to the edition itself, 
Mr. Reynolds has given us everything that could be desired, and a 
little more. By this excess he injures his work. Each essay is 
provided with notes explaining the difficulties of language, and followed 
by other notes which illustrate the text and explain the sources of 
Bacon’s knowledge. These illustrations contain an abundance of 
useful and curious information, compiled with great care and erudition ; 
and while the man of learning will like to have them, the reader who 
cares for the text rather than the comment can take what he needs. 
But Mr. Reynolds’ notes on the language are often quite superfluous ; he 
thinks that every page bristles with difficulties, and he has certainly 
given excellent notes on all the difficulties that exist. But who needs 
an explanation of “ importeth exceedingly,” or “ practice” in the sense 
of “trickery” ? The editor in several places gives the corresponding 
Latin version with some effect, but here again the note is only of 
interest to the Latin scholar. The fact is that this portion of the notes 
is too extensive for merely understanding Bacon, and too little for a 
regular study of the language. Mr. Reynolds’ introduction is com- 
mendably short, but is full of just remarks. About ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ 
as the Knight says in ‘ Alice,’ “ there’s little to relate.” 


LIVES OF THE NORTHS. By Rocer Nortu. Edited by 
Aucustus Jessopr. (Bell.) In 1887 Dr. Jessopp published for the 
first time the autobiography of Roger North, the author of the 
‘Examen, and this reappears here as the third volume. The first 
two volumes contain the lives of his three brothers, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, Dudley North, and Dr. John North, who was Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge. It must be a rare thing to find the lives of 
four brothers related with this fulness ; at any rate, they make up a 
work of the highest interest, which ought to be widely read. Roger 
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North’s style is delightful in its freedom from constraint, its raciness and 
masculine vigour, its air of the man of the world. His profound belief 
in the virtues of his brothers and himself is charming, but we imagine 
that it is not to be accepted without caution. Decidedly the most 
interesting of the lives is that of Dudley North, who is also by far 
the most famous of the brothers. Every reader of Macaulay knows 
of the Turkey merchant who in the end of the 17th century was 
a free-trader, and held perfectly clear and just views on the nature of 
the currency, anticipating the doctrines which afterwards secured 
Charles Montague his fame. The account of his life in Turkey and 
his subsequent career in England is a very interesting story. All 
these volumes have excellent engravings prefixed. Dudley's face 
speaks with intelligence, and with something of that craft with which 
history credits him. ‘The Lord Keeper Guildford was a very successful 
lawyer, who managed to win Court favour, and rose rapidly in his 
profession. Roger, being a lawyer himself, dwells with loving care on 
all the legal details of his brother's life. Every lawyer will be interested in 
reading a history of the 17th century, which many a successful barrister 
must repeat nowadays. The Lord Keeper is, however, not a very 
attractive personage, and no one will feel inclined to share his brother's 
enthusiasm. But this life is full of other dates for the history of the 
reign of Charles II. In his autobiography Roger gives an exciting 
account of the fire in the Temple, when no water could be got on 
account of the frost, and to prevent the spread of the fire the houses 
around had to be blown up. But no short notice can exhaust the 
interest of these volumes. 

The same publishers have also produced a new edition of ‘ Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets,’ in three volumes, carefully edited by Mrs, ALEXANDER 
Napier, with an introduction by Professor J. W. Hates. The work 
forms a part of the excellent “ Bohn’s Standard Library.” 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Spencer Watpote. (Longmans. 
The third, fourth, and fifth volumes of this new edition have now 
been produced, containing the history from the battle of Waterloo 
to the year 1841. The chief topic of the third volume is the passage of 
the Reform Act of 1832, while the fourth is occupied with the closing 
years of William IV., the decline and fall of the Whigs, and a review of 
the foreign policy and internal condition of England. The fifth volume 
narrates the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the return of the Whigs to 
power. The work is not written in the most entertaining style, but the 
history itself is of more than ordinary value and importance. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By RicHarp H. Hutron. ree 
LEADERS oF RELIGION. (Methuen.) The appearance of this boo 
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(inaugurating a new series) so soon after Newman's death is only an 
accident, fortunate for the publisher, but implying no haste on the part 
of the writer. Mr. Hutton’s intimate scholarship, his evident pains to 
be impartial, the vigour and independence of his own judgment, make 
his study a valuable help to understanding Newman. He had a 
dificult task, and he has acted wisely in restricting the biographical 
element as far as possible, so as to avoid all attempt at competition 
with the ‘Apologia.’ Even as it is, the remembrance of Newman's 
own history of himself is perhaps accountable for the apparent dulness 
of the earlier part of the work, though it must be confessed that 
Mr. Hutton’s style is never simple or attractive. Mr. Hutton is chiefly 
concerned to insist on Newman’s ,enuine and passionate faith, as 
against the notion which is widely held that Newman was at bottom a 
scepiic, and only by force of will, or, as some have thought, want of — 
will, kept himself true to religion. The observations which Mr. Hutton 
makes on this subject seem very just, as also does his general 
criticism on Newman’s mode of thought—that he undervalued, in 
comparison with the force of tradition and authority, such evidences 
as exist for the leading ideas of Christianity in the actual experience 
of each individual man. ‘The most interesting portion of the book is 
that which describes Newman’s work subsequent to his entering the 
Church of Rome, and the chapter which analyses and comments upon 
the “Development of Christian Doctrines.” By entering on this 
chapter somewhat into detail, Mr. Hutton is able to do more justice 
to the character of Newman’s mind than the plan of such a small book 
as this in general allows. The print of the Cardinal at the beginning 
of the book is exceedingly poor. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Sir WittiaM F. Butter. ENGLISH 
Men or Action. (Macmillan). This is a most vivacious and 
fascinating biography, which will doubtless make the story of Napier 
better known that it is at present. ‘The beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, 
whom George III. wished to make his wife, has the greater distinction of 
being the mother of Charles and William Napier. For a man whose whole 
genius was for action, whether in the field or in office, Charles Napier’s 
life was strangely restricted. He did excellent service in the Peninsula 
and as Military Commander in the Ionian Isles, and subsequently, 
as Commander in the North of England, he tried to pacify the Chartist 
agitation, as far as the Government incompetence would allow. But his 
energies never obtained full scope till he was appointed to the command 
in Scinde when he was over fifty. Sir W. Butler’s own “ joy of the battle” 
has made his account of the battle of Meanee, by which Napier subdued 
the province, as good reading as the earlier account of Corunna. 
The writer passes over lightly the controversy about Napier’s actions in 
Scinde, and also the struggle with Dalhousie, which led to Napier’s 
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resignation of the office of Commander-in-Chief, to which Wellington 
appointed him after Gough’s disaster in the Punjab. It is difficult 
except for experts, to come to a right conclusion about events in Indian 
history ; but whether Sir W. Butler’s view is right or wrong, his book js 
excellent reading. 


SWITZERLAND. By Lina Hue and R. Sreap. (Story of the 
Nations Series. T. Fisher Unwin.) We do not know how the two 
authors have divided the labours between them ; but a delightful and con- 
stantly recurring enthusiasm for everything Swiss leads us to suspect that 
the greater share of it must have been assigned to the lady. However this 
may be, at least it is certain that the result of their joint effort is a very 
careful and excellent piece of work, and we doubt whether any volume 
of this admirable series is likely to prove more generally interesting. 
With the vexed question of the authenticity of the early Swiss legends of 
Tell and of Winkelried this book does not pretend to deal exhaustively. 
The evidence for and against is, however, very clearly suggested in a 
sentence or two, and the stories themselves give a life and vigour to the 
narrative which we could ill afford to spare. Admirable too is the 
clearness with which the development of this most instructive of 
European constitutions is described, and the chapters dealing with this 
aspect of Swiss history are the most valuable‘in the book. Perhaps the 
nationality of at least one of the writers is answerable not only for the 
Swiss enthusiasm but also for the curious uses of certain English words, 
which, as on pages 38, 157, 191, 195, disfigure an otherwise excellent 
piece of writing. And we hope that before a second edition appears 
the author will take some steps to diminish the somewhat excessive 
number of printer’s errors, which a careless correction of proofs has 
allowed to remain. : 


KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OwrpHant. (Macmillan.) The weary 
waste of novelistic literature has but few oases. It is all the greater 
pleasure, therefore, to find some such resting-place and refreshment, 
even for the most jaded explorer of the realms of romance, in the 
pure, bright, healthy story which Mrs. Oliphant has just published. 
Kirsteen (a pet name for Christina) is a loyal, quick-tempered, but 
thoroughly lovable girl, whose home is in the wilds of Scotland, and 
whose varied fortunes and reverses are supposed to have taken place 
some seventy years ago. How she plighted her troth in girlhood 
and kept it loyally, how she left her home and came to London 
to be a dress-maker ; what was the end of her romance, and her ex 
periences in the Metropolis—all these things we shall leave the reader 
to discover for himself, only promising him that he will find 
‘Kirsteen’ one of the best books which Mrs. Oliphant’s. fertile pa 
has within recent years produced. It is not a study in psychology, 
we acknowledge with thankfulness, though it has some keenly drawa 
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characters—the work of an artist, not of a scientific analyst : nor yet does 
it in any fashion touch on disputed points in theology, of which possibly 
even a metaphysically-inclined public is getting a little weary ; but it is 
just a story which interests us, and which is uncommonly well written ; 
a literary anodyne—and something more. The opening scene of 
Kirsteen in her Scotch home is as pretty as Mrs. Oliphant can make 
it; and though the heroine’s piteous little romance ends at the beginning 
of the third volume, he will indeed be a hard-hearted reader who will 
let his interest flag before the last page. 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. ANNIE Epwarpes. (Bentley.) 
This is another pretty story, contrasting both in kind and subject 
with the novel which has just been reviewed, and considerably in- 
ferior to it in literary power,‘ but by no means an indifferent piece 
of workmanship, and decidedly interesting. Those who have read 
‘Archie Lovell’ and ‘Ought we to Visit her?’ will know what to 
expect from Mrs, Edwardes—a tale told in easy garrulous style, with 
a graceful gallantry of its own, not unlike that of the mysterious Mr. 
Liston who figures so largely in these pages. The scene is laid in 
the times of which Pepys kept his entertaining and scandalous Diary, 
and a capitally drawn old lady, Lady Joan Carr, with her artistic 
complexion and no less artistic card-playing, is the best and indeed 
the only representative of the society to which the title of “ Pearl 
Powder” is applicable. The interest of the book centres, as we 
have hinted, round a so-called Mr. Liston, whose brother is a high- 
wayman, and whose guests include the notorious “ Hell-gate Lord 
Harrington.” Philippa Harkness has her fortunes closely intertwined 
with those of the ambiguous gentleman aforesaid; but how Mrs. 
Edwardes, having made her charming heroine deeply in love with the 
romantic and handsome stranger, could then allow her in middle agé 
to wed with the commonplace Oliver Arden, we do not profess to under- 
stand. No doubt it is what she would have done in real life, but that 
can hardly be termed an excuse. 


IN LOW RELIEF. By Mortey Rosperts. (Chapman & Hall.) 
This is a decidedly clever and attractive story. It is one of those which 
Darwin would not have read, for it ends unhappily; but it should be 
read. Mr. Roberts calls his story a “transcript of Bohemian life,” and 
if it is faithful, and there are many indications that it is, it presents that 
life in a very fascinating shape, even though shadowed by tragedy. 
There is a model, with the beauty and the virtue of a “ blessed damozel,” 
who loves and is loved by one ofher patrons, and who becomes also the 
passionate adoration of the hero of the book, a reckless, lazy, improvi- 
dent literary man. The latter loses her in the end, but the contest 
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between the two men gives rise to many striking situations. Both the 
rivals are drawn with much truth to human nature, and there are places 
in which the story touches the deeper springs of tragedy. If there is, 
suspicion of exaggeration about the book, that may be only an evidence 
of its truth to the kind of life it is describing. 















A MARKED MAN. By Apa Camsrince. '(Heinemann.) When 
are we to have a truce from sceptical novels and the clergyman who 
renounces his orders? In Miss Ada Cambridge’s book not Only does 
this sadly familiar figure re-appear, but we have also the clever under. 
graduate who cannot conscientiously enter the Church, and who inafter 
life shows his colossal intellect by reading Mill's ‘ Political Economy’ to 
his daughter, contrasted with the orthodox and ridiculous clergyman 
with no intellect at all. All this is wearisome enough, but still we might 
have managed to take a faint interest in the undergraduate grom 
older if only his colossal intellect had been balanced by even a moderate 


































amount of moral firmness and unselfishness. The first volume, which : 
concerns his hasty marriage with a village maiden and equally hasty 9 
disillusionment, is the best part of the story. But his hysterical r 
raptures when, after thirty years’ of endurance, a kind fate steps in and D 
relieves him of his wife, are as repulsive to us as they were to his r 
daughter. It is difficult to believe in his unselfish devotion to his old re 
love, Constance Bethune, when he disturbs her dying moments by G 
‘“‘ crying over her with that terrible howling cry,” like “ a wild beast Z: 
tortured.” A few grains of humour would have saved the authores of 
from the bathos of allowing Richard’s daughter, in his own extremity, th 
to refer him to “‘ Arnold’s paper in the Fortnightly,” as it would hare for 
saved her readers from so many people who cling to one another and ef 
doubt about immortality. But we have almost ceased to look for this bu 
saving grace when it is a question of advanced views and serious co- sea 
victions, more especially perhaps when the writer is a woman. 
« 
THE MOMENT AFTER. By Rosert BucHanan. (Heinemam) mal 
Were it not for the name upon the title-page we should have w fron 
hesitatingly assigned ‘The Moment After’ to some tyro in fiction, all 
seeking to reproduce the sensations which he had experienced whe deli 
under the influence of laughing-gas. It would have been a matter fr natu 
regret that his immature efforts should have seen the light ; but whit have 
are we to say when we discover that it is Mr. Buchanan who has bee be y 
guilty of this literary crime? Only the most devoted of admires throx 
would venture to suggest that this book will add to his fame. . At bet adm 
it is a patchwork, following out, so far as we can see, no particular desig has « 
When we have struggled through the story, which is only too obvious) at 
it 





put together in a somewhat clumsy fashion to serve as an introductiot 
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to the description of the other world, we come to a wonderful jumble 
of dancing stars, whirling heavens, flying sands, and ceaseless chasing 
after objects which ever vanish from our grasp. This does not fill us 
with awe and terror ; it merely reminds us of a commonplace nightmare, 
or, as we have said before, of the sensations generally associated with 
the dentist’s chair. We do not think that the actual details of an 
execution are a proper subject for fiction, and we strongly object to 
the misleading picture which Mr. Buchanan draws of an utterly im- 
possible Home Secretary. It is to be hoped that the author himself 
intended this for a work of pure imagination. There is a certain force 
about the Epilogue—to our mind the only readable chapter in the book. 
Selfrestraint of its style makes us the more sorry that Mr. Buchanan 
has not seen fit to exercise more of that admirable quality. 


COME FORTH. By EtizasetH Stuart PHELps and HERBERT 
D. Warp. (Heinemann.) It is a bold thing to attempt to improve 
upon the beautiful story of Lazarus, and we cannot congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward upon the result of their efforts. They have given us a 
romance of Jewish life at the beginning of the Christian era, into which 
many scriptural figures are introduced, Lazarus, the hero, is in love 
with the beautiful daughter of Annas, the High Priest, and he is 
represented as wavering in his allegiance to the central figure of the 
Gospel narrative, who is brought in to save J.azarus and the beautiful 
Zahara at every crisis of their fate. The story culminates in the raising 
of Lazarus; but the treatment falls lamentably short of the dignity of 
the subject. To write in short fragmentary sentences is not to write 
forcibly ; but it is the authors’ only resource when an extraordinary 
effort is required. ‘They deprecate the charge of want of reverence ; 
but we fear that some episodes, especially that of the walking upon the 
sea, will have a painful effect upon religious susceptibilities. 











“ALAS!” By Ruopa Broucuton. (Bentley.) This book 
marks in our opinion a distinct departure both in style and story 
from Miss Broughton’s usual manner. Its heroine, alone perhaps of 
all the characters, keeps something about her of this authoress’s 
delightful girl type, in which simplicity of heart and guilelessness of 
nature are the most prominent characteristics. Of course, we still 
have the well-beloved sisters—no novel of Miss Broughton’s could 
be without them; but they are not the same sisters who have run 
through some five or six of her other volumes, and here, they are 
admirable character studies. In drawing one of them, the authoress 
has done real service to healthy humanity by her well-deserved attack 
upon the hysterical lady of the nineteenth century, who passes her 
life in taking her temperature, studying her prescription book, bidding 
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her relatives good-bye,-and of anticipating operations with joy! “We 
all have our Blue Roses, and to ‘undergo operation,’ as she technically 
terms it, is Sybilla Wilson’s Blue Rose.” Cecilia Wilson, the second 
sister, is an equally amusing sketch, recalling perhaps a little some of 
the girls of the garrison town in ‘Joan,’ with her mania for flirtation 
and being engaged; which engagements, however, never go further 
than the purchase of a drawing-room grate, and the reception of parcels 
of wedding-cake from recent suitors married to others. And then we 
have Amelia, the third sister; poor, patient Amelia, with her “ affection 
so high and tender and selfless, as to remove her love out of the 

of the mortal and the transitory,” is one of the most pathetic of Miss 
Broughton’s many pathetic figures; few people will be able to read her 
renunciation of Burgoyne, or the account of her cheerless illness and 
death “ just as she was beginning to be so happy,” without that choking 
sensation which is true love’s best tribute. The men in this bookafford 
a curious record of the march of time and types, when one contrasts 
them with the “ Guy Livingstone” imitations of this writer’s earlier work, 
These men are, as children say, “ real live” men ; not distorted, would 
be heroes. But there is a still more remarkable change in this book, 
looking back upon others by this authoress, than any we have touched 
upon, which was, at the same time, to a certain extent foreshadowed in 
‘Dr. Cupid.’ Scepticism and cynicism regarding religious and sacred 
things Miss Broughton has for some time put aside, but ‘ Alas!’ sees 
the dawn of a new reverence attached to them, in which her great 
descriptive and imaginative powers have already found fresh field for 
some most beautiful and thoughtful writing. Such a passage as that 
regarding the Cardinal’s tomb in the beautiful hillside Church of Florence 
would have been impossible to the Rhoda Broughton of our youth. 
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